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PREFACE. 



The present are most eventful Times, but there are conflicting 
opinions as to whether the events occurring be of that advancing, 
expanding, and improving character that the state of society demands. 
Although much uncertainty may exist on such matters, and ^here be 
disagreements relative thereto, there is one fact all agree in. Time 
itself makes rapid and continual progress. This b a truth which npne 
should forget. Editors of Periodical Publications scarcely .can, they 
are, however, annually reminded (as we now are) that another year's 
labours have rapidlyi almost imperceptibly, come to a termination, 
and that the day of their accountability to their supporters has arrived. 

Sixteen volumes of our Magazine have, with unprecedented floral 
interest, been widely circulated throughout the world, and our labours 
have been attended with much delight. The pursuit we are engaged 
in we are satisfied is right, and congenial with the best feelings of 
mankind universally. Indeed, the interest which flowers have exerted 
so extensively, may be traced from the earliest ages to the present 
period. It has never been confined either to any particular class of 
sQciety, or even quarter of the globe^ bat a Father's hand of benefi- 
cence has scattered vegetable beauties over earth's wide domain, to 
contribute to the existence of its inhabitants, and give to it a cheerful- 
ness which should excite in them agreeable feelings. That such are 
the results is evident, for the savage of the forest, in the joy of his 
heart, binds his brow with the native flowers of his woods, whilst at 
the same time their cultivation increases in proportion as the blessings 
of a religious civilization extends. 

From the humble cottage garden to the finest parterre of the palace, 
nothing more conspicuously bespeaks the good taste of the possessor 
than a well«cultivated flower garden. Of all luxurious indulgences 
that of flowers is the most innocent. Of all embellishments they are 
the most beautiful, of perfumes they shed around the most fragrant, 
and of all created beings on earth man alone seems capable of deriving 
enjoyment from them ; this, too, commences with his in£incy, remains 
the delight of his youth, increases with, his years, and becomes the 
quiet amusement of his age. Every rank qjf persons seem to enjoy 
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flowers as a giatification, bat to tiKwe whose attachmeDt is ardent, as 
the Florist and the Botanist, there are beauties and wonders displayed 
that cannot be conceived bj the careless beholder. It is a recreation 
which conduces materially to health, affords a succession of delights, 
and leads the mind to contemplate, with adorii^ wonder, the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. 

We have long deemed it our duty and interest to use ev^ exertion 
to promote the happiness of manlcind, and considered \f, laudable to be 
thus engaged ; but to be honoured to co-operate with those individuals 
who have so generously and eztensivdy contributed to the pages of 
our Magazine during the period of sixteen years, is a position we very 
highly value. It is our earnest desire, and shall be our zealous endea- 
vour, still to maintain that good feeling and mutual understanding 
with all our Contributors, Correspondents, and Readers which has for 
so many years been established. We tender our sincere thanlis for all 
past fiivours, and very respectfully solicit their future assistance. 

Twelve months ago we made engagements as to the application of 
our labours in the progress of our present volume. It has been our 
coptinuous aim fully to realize the same to the satis&ction of our 
Headers, and the increased demand for our Magazine assure us that 
our exertions have been approved. 

Without being deemed ostentatious, we think we may justly affirm 
that the present volume is in all respects superior to any that have pre- 
ceded it. We purpose entering upon our fbture labours with increased 
energy, and with the continued assistance of our friends, we shall 
endeavour still to improve upon the past. 

Dmnmhamy November 26^ 1848. 




PLUMBAGO LARPENTiE. 

Lady Larpenta LeadworU 

PLUMBAGINEiE. PENTANDRIA MONOQYNIA. 

THROUGH the kindness of Messrs. Knight and Perry, nurserymen, 
King's-road, Chelsea, we have the pleasure of introducing into 
our first number for the year 1848, this charming flower. It is a 
native of Shanghai, in China, .and was found growing out of a crevice 
in the city wall. A plant of it was sent to this country by Mr. Smith, 
in May, 1846, to Sir George Larpent. We saw a plant exhibited at 
the Royal Botanic Society's exhibition last July, and we inserted a 
notice of it in our number for August. Since that time it has become 
the property of Messrs. Knight and Perry. In October, a plant of it, 
two feet high and two feet and a half across, was in bloom in their 
nursery, and had mor^than six thousand flowers, forming one mass of 
beauty. 

It is a compact neat-growing half-shrubby plant, flourishes well in 
the greenhouse, where it forms one of its most lovely ornaments ; but 
it is said to be quite hardy, as the thermometer in winter at Shanghai 
descends to nineteen degrees below the freezing point. It will, there- 
fore, prove to be a most valuable plant for the flower-garden, either 
planted out singly or in masses. Messrs. Knight and Perry say, " it 
will rank with the Verbena,'' and, as an exhibition plant, it will equal 
the foremost. Dr. Lindley observes, " It is, doubtless, the finest hardy 
autumnal flower that has been obtained from China since the intro- 
duction of the Anemone Japonica," (figured in vol. i.. New Series, 
p. 289.) 

All the previously introduced species of Plumbago are interesting 
and beautiful. We have seen the P. capensis, pale blue flowered, 
flourish very vigorously, growing seven or eight feet high, and bloom- 
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ing profusely in the open air during the entire summer. It survived 
the last severe winter against Ihe south aspect of a dwelling-house at 
Eichmond, near Londoa, and when in bloom, as above stated, was 
highly beautiful and interesting. The old inhabitant of our hothouses, 
Prosea, has long been a great favourite of ours. The old plant should 
be divided in February into portions that will furnish about four stems, 
have a very liberal draining, and a well-enriched loamy soil, and be 
grown in the hothouse. 

The Prosea has long been introduced into this country, and had a 
place in select collections of hothouse plants. When properly culti- 
vated, it hi a most lovely ornament. We have had plants in profuse 
bloom during the period from April to November. The plan we 
pursued was to divide the previous year's plant into portions that would 
be likely to supply about three or four stems, about the middle of 
February, giving a liberal drainage, and a compost of well-enriched 
loam and leaf-mould. We grew it in the stove, giving it a liberal 
supply of water, and any attention to it was most abundantly repaid by 
loog pyramid-formed spikes of lovely bright rosy-red flowers. When 
the growing season was over, less water was given, and but barely kept 
moist till re-potted. 

This species ought to be in every stove. If the plant be brought 
forward in the stove till the flowers are just about to open, it may be 
placed in the greenhouse, where it will do well during summer. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES SPEC. NOV. ^J^EW SpECIES. 

Gemeracett, IHdynamxa Angioapemda, 
In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Chelsea, we recently 
saw a very distinct and interesting new species of Achimenes in flower. 
The habit of the plant is similar to the A. rosea, and the flowers are 
about the size of those of that kind, but of a clear white colour. It 
has a light and elegant appearance, and forms a ^ery pretty contrast to 
the other kinds. 

Browallia speciosa — Showy-flowered Browallia. 

Scrophularinece, IHdynamia Angiospermia, 

This is a very handsome plant, with flowers three times the size of 
B. grandiflora, Mr. Purdie found it growing upon the Quindiu and 
Tolima mountains, and forwarded it to the Kew Gardens, where- 
we saw it in bloom in September last. The plant is very easily culti- 
vated in the greenhouse, in ordinary soil, and it appears to bloom 
freely. The flowers are produced singly. The corolla is salver- 
shaped, near an inch and a half across, and divided into five ovate 
acuminate segments, of a bright purple colour above and pale lilac 
underneath; the throat clear white; the tube slender, rather more 
than an inch in length, and of a light rose or pink colour. The stems 
arise erect, becoming numerously branched; and are, with the whole 
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plant, almost destili^ of hairs. The leaves are mostly opposite, but 
sometimes alternate. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4339.) 

Ch£N£st£s lanceolata — Lanceolate^leaved Chanestes. 

Solaneae, Pentandria Monogynia, 
The mountains of Quindiu presented this plant also to the notice of 
Mr. Purdie, and, from seeds transmitted by him, plants were raised at 
Kew, which bloomed, in a sheltered border out of doors, during the 
past summer and autumn. It is a shrubby plant, growing from four 
to six feet high, after the manner of C, fuchsioides (formerly Licium 
yMcA«oi6?e* (figured in vol. xiv., p. 265), or C umbrosa; to the latter 
it is more nearly allied, but differs in having larger, more lanceolate, 
pubescent leaves, and in the colour of its flowers, which are of a fine 
dark purplish- blue. The flowers are produced in umbels of from 
twenty to thirty in each, and are rather pendant. The corolla is about 
two inches long, spreading out a little at the mouth, and divided into 
five short segments. The leaves are ovate, acute, tapering to the foot- 
stalks, downy, especially when young, but, as they advance in age, 
become almost glabrous. It is a deserving plant, on account of its 
rich intense colour. (Figured in BoU Mag,, 4338.) 

CrMBIDIUM EBUBNEUM — IVORY CtMBID. 

Orchidctcea. Gynandria Monandria, 
Messrs. Loddiges, of the Hackney Nursery, received this plant from 
the East Indies. It is a delightfully fragrant and pleasing species, the 
flowers being entirely of a pure ivory-white, with the exception of a 
single yellow stripe down the middle lip. Eiach flower is about four 
inches across. It succeeds when grown in a mixture of rough sandy 
peat and light loam, the pots being well drained, and, when growing 
freely, liberally supplied with moisture. (Figured in Bot, Reg,, 67.) 

ExACTTM tetragonum, var. BicoLOR — Two-coloured square- 
stalked ExAcuM. Syn. Exacum Hamii^tonii {Don). 

Gentianecs, Petrandria Monogynia, 

Received into the !fcew Gardens in 1846, from the East Indies,, 
where it was found by J. E. Law, Esq., growing amongst long grass 
in the Concan. It is an annual stove plant, growing from one foot to 
one. foot and a half high. The flowers are produced in panicles, not 
very numerously, and are very variable in size and colour, the largest 
being each from two to three inches across, and the colour of inter- 
mediate shades between almost white and purple. It flowers in June, 
"end is rather ornamental. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4340.) 

Franciscea gracilis — Slender Franciscea. 

Scrophidarinecs, Didynamia Angiospermia. 

In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry this new and very 

pretty stove shrub has recently bloomed. The flowers are of a delicate 

. pale cream colour^ the corolla being near an inch and a half across, 

and the slender tube four inches long. It flowers freely, and forms a 

very handsome plant. 

A 2 
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Gardenia nitida — 6ix>8ST-LEAy£D Gardkhia. 

Rubiactte. Peniamdria Monogynia, 

Mr. Whitfield discovered thU very dbtinct species at Sierra Leone, 
and from a dried specimea M'hich he had collected, Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince, nurserymen, Exeter, took some seed, and raised plants, 
which have lately bloomed. It proves to be a plant of fine habit, 
being very compact and of stiff growth ; the foliage large, dark glossy- 
green ; the flowers, produced solitary, are of the purest white, and 
deliciously fragrant ; the tube is about two inches and a half long, and 
the corolla is divided into seven segments of two inches long, which 
reflex soon after opening. It is one of the most distinct and desirable 
of the genus. (Figured in BoL Mag.^ 4343.) ^ 

GSSBBRIA TRIFLOBA— ThBEE-FLOWEBED ObSNBRIA. 

Gesneriacea, Didynamia Angioapermia. 
Mr. Purdie sent this new species to the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
from New Grenada. The flower stem rises erect to about two feet 
high, producing from the axils short foot-stalks, bearing umbels of 
three tubular flowers, each near an inch long, yellow, densely covered 
with shaggy red hair ; the mouth of the tube is divided into five short 
expanded roundish lobes, marked by a few red spots. The species 
bears resemblance to G. Hondemis^ the flowers and foliage being 
rather larger. It is not very ornamental. 

GoNOORA MAcniiATA, var. Tricolor — ^Three-coloureb Spotted 

GONQORA. 

Orchidacea. Gynandria Monandria. 
This pleasing variety of G. maculata was discovered growing upon 
the mountains near Panama, in 1841, by J. Maclean, Esq., of Lima, 
who transmitted it to the Botanical Gardens of Liverpool. It is also 
stated to have been sent from Peru. The singular form and colours 
assumed by the flowers of this plant renders it highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. Each blossom is about two inches in diameter ; the ground 
colour is yellow, with the exception of the lip, which is white, and the 
whole banded or blotched with reddish-brown. (Figured in Bot. Reg,y 
69.) 

Nymph^a spec. NOV. — New Species. 
NymphaacecB. Polyandria Monogynia, 
This is a handsome aquatic, with large pure white flowers, measuring 
nearly six inches across, highly fragrant, and the foliage is very beau- 
tifully reticulated. The blossoms expand early in the evening, and 
close about eight in the morning. It has flowered in the stove of 
Messrs. Knight and Perry, at Chelsea. 

Oncidium amictum — Frilled Oncid. 

Orchidacece, Gynandria Monandria, 
Introduced from Brazil by the Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it 
bloomed early in last spring. It is a very beautiful species of this 
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handsome genus; the Aowcts, which are produced freely in large 
panicles, are about an inch across, of a clear yellow ground colour, 
spotted with red. The species bears some resemblance to O. Gardneri, 
but differs in having larger wings to the column, the anther bed being 
margined by a kind of membranous frill, greater basal lobes, and by 
possessing an inversely wedge-shaped lip. (Figured in Bot. Reg,, 66.) 

Oncidium cuetum — Ceop-eared Oncid. 

Orchidacece. Gynandria Monandria. 
This new and desirable species is in the collection of Messrs. Veitch 
and Son, of Exeter, but we have not learnt from whence it was intro- 
duced. It appears to be allied to O. pectorale, but the flowers are 
rather smaller, and in colour .^are diversified with broader bands of 
brown, and there is some little distinction in the formation of the 
several parts. (Figured in Bot, Heg., 68.) 

Oncidium pemcanum — Pelican Oncid. 
Orchidacece, Gynandria Monandria, 
Count Karwinsky sent this plant from Mexico to Messrs. Loddiges. 
It is nearly related to O, rejlexum in habit, colour, and form. The 
specific name is presumed to have been given from a fancied resem- 
blance of the column of the flower to a pelican peeking her breast. 

SoBRALiA macrantha, var. Splendens — Splendid large- 
flowered SOBRALIA. 

Orchidacea. Gynandria Monandria. ^ 

This handsome orchid is in the collection of Messrs. RoUisson, nur- 
serymen, Tooting, who purchased it amongst some lots of plants sold 
by auction, which had been collected in South America by Mr. Skinner. 
The plant is somewhat dwarf, growing from two to three feet high. 
The flowers are about seven inches in diameter, and very showy, being 
of a deep rich crimson-purple colour. ** The genus Sobralia,'* Dr. 
Lindley observes, in his Sertum Onckidaeeum, *' is one of the most 
remarkable among orchids, with its lofty reedy stems, large Lily -like 
flowers, and stiff plaited leaves, which resemble those of the smaller 
kinds of palm tree. It is found in Peru, in Brazil, and in Mexico, 
where the species are amongst the most stately inhabitants of the bush. 
They consist of terrestrial perennial plants, with simple roots, and stems 
not uncommonly growing three times as high as a man, very rarely 
branched and thickly clothed with leaves. Their inflorescence consists 
of terminal racemes, loaded with snow-white, pink, crimson, or violet 
flowers. The lip of all the species is wrapped round the column, 
whence it appears as if funnel-shaped, and is bordered by a lacerated 
fringed edge. The species inhabit dry, sunny, rockv, and very hot 
places, where they often form extensive thickets. A few are sweet- 
scented, and of some the flowers last for only a short time." (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,, 241.) 

Stenorhynchus cinnabarinus — Cinnabar Stenorhynchus. 

Orchidacea. Ggnandria Monandria, 
Messrs. Loddiges obtained this rare plant from Mexico, aod bloomed 
it last summer. The flowers are produced in a long erect spike, and 
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are of a clear yellow in the inside, and outside a bright vermillion-red, 
which striking contrast g^ves a showy appearance to the plant. 

Thibaudia Fichincbensis, var. Glabba — Glabbous Pichincua 

Thibaudia. 
Hicacea, Decandria Monogynia, 
This is a very beautiful greenhouse branching shrub, growing about 
two feet high, although on the elevated mountains of Columbia it is 
stated to attain a height of ten to twelve feet. The flowers are pro- 
duced in racemes of from four to six, or more, in each. The corolla 
is a bright rosy- pink, as waxy as that of any Heath, urceolate, about 
an inch long, with five equal spreading limbs at the mouth. The 
foliage is a bright green, and very ample. Mr. Purdie sent it to Kew, 
where it has lately been in bloom. It is a highly beautiful plant, de- 
serving of general cultivation. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4344.) 
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THE NEW DAHIilAS FOB 1848. 

Amongst the numerous seedlings which we have seen exhibited during 
the past season, very few of them appeared particularly striking or 
novel, though the generality were what is termed useful, that is, being 
no great improvement upon others of similar colours already out, yet 
in some point <lesirable, if not preferable. The following notes were 
made with very great care, and may be relied upon ; they comprise, 
we believe, all the kinds which were produced at the principal shows. 

Amy Eobsabt (Keynes). — Shaded blush, double, of medium size ; 
outline broken, general form not at all more than second-rate. 

Bella Donna (Harrison). — " A fancy flower, a singular red with 
white tips, size medium, very double, symmetrical, and well up ; out- 
line not first-rate, but the flower an acquisition." — Glennt/'s Notes. 

BouLE DE Feu (Barnes). — Bright light red, rather fading to an 
orange tint at the ends of the outer circles of petals ; very double, of 
medium size, well up in the centre ; disposition of petals and outline 
exceedingly true. One of the best flowers of the season, notwithstand- 
ing its particular fulness causes it occasionally to quill a good deal. 

Canaby (Turner). — Pale primrose or canary colour, of good 
medium size, outline not quite true, and face flat ; centre even, com- 
pact and regular in arrangement, and is a neat-looking flower. 

Chables Tubneb (Turville). — Blush, with a tinge or lace of lilac 
at the end of the petals ; centre well up, of fair size, symmetrical, but 
not a good outline. 

CoMPACTA (Pope). — Light purple, size barely large enough even 
for a front row, good centre and outline, and very compact form. 

Cbocus (Barnes). — Eich yellow, middle size, centre tolerably even, 
general shape good. 

Dane Cbopt Hebo (Barnes). — Bright claret colour, medium size, 
centre well up, occasionally deficient in arrangement, but a useful- 
looking flower. 
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Delioht (Whale). — ^White, laced with deep purple, full size, very 
true outline, of great depth, and symmetrical in arrangement. The 
only blooms we saw were overblown, but the evidence of a first-rate 
character was ample. 

Duchess op Sutherland (Turville). — A fancy flower, crimson 
with white tips, middle size, centre low, arrangement moderate. 

Eliza Miellez (Turner). — Light yellow, with a deep, rather dull, 
crimson lace, nicely cupped, but rather thin in the face, novel, and 
occasionally may be useful for a front row, the size being rather below 
medium. 

Fire Kino (Turville). — Exhibited as a seedling of 1847 ; brilliant 
scarlet-orange, good medium size, we]l-£[>rmed petal and outline, low 
eye, average arrangement ; when perfect, a very striking flower, on 
account of its colour. 

Fire King (Harrison). — " Bright red, not, however, so bright as 
the first Fire King we noticed, but much darker shade ; size average, 
nothing remarkable in the form, but centre pretty good." — Glenny^s 
Notes, 

Forest Flower (Bragg). — Deep lilac, tolerable centre and well 
arranged, but so very large that it is coarse-looking. 

Gem (Oakley). — Clear white, with a distinct lace of lilac, not at all 
times regularly marked throughout the flower, but when in true colour 
very striking; medium size, centre well up, and the arrangement 
symmetrical. 

Helen Carr (Barnes). — ^Blush, deeply tinged with pink, middle 
size, general form good enough for a second-rate flower, but no par- 
ticular acquisition. 

Jane (Proctor). — Blush-white, large size, centre disproportionately 
large, face of the flower flat, and the outline not good. 

Jeanie Deans (Harrison). — " A really fine and well-formed deep 
red and white iancy flower, very double and symmetrical, very distinct, 
and a pretty variety for one or half-a-dozen ; size medium." — Glenny^s 
Notes. 

Jenny Lind (Barnes).— Dark maroon, with white tips, middle size, 
good centre, at times irregular in arrangement ; the petals are rather 
too long, but on the whole it is one of the most desirable fancy flowers 
yet raised. 

liADY Ashley (Drummond), — Distinct lilac, below medium size, 
centre rather low, fine cupped petals, well disposed, and the outline 
complete. 

Lady Buxton (Turville). — Fancy flower, orange, with a small 
white tip; middle size, centre good, the arrangement and outline 
tolerable. 

Lady Sale (Harrison). — " A rich fancy flower, pure yellow and 
white tips, good average form, full medium size, double, symmetrical, 
and a good centre." — Glenny^s Notes, 

Louisa (Whale). — Blush-white, of good medium size, eye rather 
sunk ; a tolerable second-class flower. 

Maid op Honqur (Harrison).—" A light blush, with occasional 
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shades of dark^ colour, withont any verjr remarkable properties; a 
sort of common-place form, but delicate colour." — Glenny'i Notes* 

MoHT BukNC (Gaines). — Wiiite, above the medium sise, centre 
well up, arrangement generally symmetrical, rather coarse-lookiogy 
and the outUna not %*ery true, but the flower is an acquisition. 

Mas. Shaw Lspbvrs (Bragg). — ^A fimcy flower, crimson, with 
white tips ; rathw under middle size, centre and outline good, the ar- 
rangement symmetrical ; a very neat and pretty flower. 

Neix Gwyhne (Fope).^Pretty primrose colour, good sise, fiurish 
outline, and well arranged ; the eye sunk, but a very desirable flower 
on account of the colour. 

Pbimbose Supsbb (Gaines). — Very pale yellow, dying ofl* to a 
&ded amber ; centre even, average size, compact and neat form, but 
flat in the face. 

Qubbn of Enoi«an]> (Dod). — White, laced very distinctly with 
dark crimson; shown in a large and to all appearance overgrown state ; 
fine cupped petal and unbroken outline, of great depth, centre a trifle 
low ; likely to be a fine flower when produced in condition. 

Rbmbmbbakcbb (Barnes). — Light red, with a dingy white tip, 
middle size, good centre and general form ; has the appeacance of being 
constant, and is an acquisition. 

Robin Hood (Barnes). — ^Also a fancy flower ; scarlet, with nulky- 
white tips ; good cupped petal, but rather irregular and low in the 
eye. 

Samuei^ Giblino (Barnes). — ^Bright crimson-puee, middle size, 
very true centre and well up, full and mostly symmetrical, but some- 
times inclined to quill. 

Shylook (CoUison). — Rich scarlet, average size, excellent centre, 
perfect outline, and very uniformly arranged ; rather too open on the 
outside, but one of the best flowers of the season. 

The Hebo (Turner). — Crimson, disproportionately Imrge in size and 
necessarily coarse-looking, but the flower is not without good properties, 
and if moderately grown might be useful in a back row. 

Walti&r Hillson (Dod). — Distinct orange, full medium size, per- 
fect outline, and symmetrical, but flat in the centre. 

Wab Eagi^e (Keynes). — ^Heavy or dark rich red, middle size, 
rosette in the outline, of good average form. 



PROPERTIES OF POPULAR FLOWERS. 

PiiAiN rules of criticism, by which the properties of flowers may be 
fidrly estimated, are necessary to be well known by every florist of any 
pretensions ; and a man, to be a good judge, ought to be so well versed 
in these rules as to be able to go in among a lot of flowers witii a true 
model so perfectly impressed on his imagination that he can instantly 
detect imperfection, and readily decide to what extent they are suf- 
flcient to justify the rejection of the flower. We have refed a little 
work, just published by Messrs. Houlstone and Stoneman, containing 
a collection of all the separate essays written by Mr. Glenny on the 
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properties of popular flowers ; to all the more particular points therein 
laid down we entirely acquiesce^ and recommend the book to floral 
societies and florists generally. A considerable space is devoted to 
each flower, but the following is an abstract containing a complete out- 
line of them. 

The Auricula.— Pip round, flat, and smooth-edged ; the edging, 
colour, and eye, circles of the same width ; tube small, and bright 
yellow, filled with thrum ; paste smooth and white ; truss seven pips, 
edge to edge ; leaves to form a green back ground ; stem stiff, six to 
nine inches ; pairs the same heights, but different colours. 

The Polyanthus. — Edge scolloped but slightly, in other tespects 
circular ; the yellow eye round, tube filled with thrum ; centre divi- 
sions of the petals similar to the side, the lacing even down to the eye, 
and the same colour ; truss as the Auricula, but no back leaf. 

The Tulip. — From one-third to one-half a hollow globe; edge 
smooth and even, petals thick, marking unbroken round the edge ; all 
six petals alike ; colours well defined, and the base free from stain ; 
the white or yellow, or any shade betwefen them, must be all over 
alike ; the stem stifi^, from eighteen inches to three feet in length. 

The Hyacinth. — Pips half a ball, close, with stiff foot-stalks, stand- 
ing well out ; the spike compact, and tapering from the bottom to the 
top. 

The Crocus. — Form like the Tulip ; petals thick, edges smooth ; 
colour bright or dense, and, if variegated^ the marking distinct and 
well defined ; all six petals alike. 

The Cineraria.— Flowers round ; petals bh>ad and thick, smooth 
in texture, and blunt at the ends, sitting very close ; centre small ; 
colour bright or dense } and the outside of the pip free from notches. 

The Ranunculus. — Two-thirds of a ball, well filled up ; the petals 
thick, close, smooth-edged, and symmetrical ; centre up to surfitce. 

The Pansey. — A perfect circle, smooth edged, petals thick ; 
velvetty texture ; marking uniform ; top petals alike, side petals alike ; 
the ground colour on the three lower petals the same, and the eye 
mtist not break through to the margin. 

The Dahlia. — Two-thirds of a ball, well filled up to the centre ; 
petals free from notch, thick, broad and smooth at the ends ; must not 
show the back of the petals, which must lay symmetrical, and imbricate 
to the centre. 

The Geranium. — A circle, without indentation; smooth at the 
edges, thick, rich texture ; colours well defined ; truss five pips or 
more, forming a large showy head of bloom ; marking decided, the 
greater contrast the better. 

The Verbena. — Pips round, free from notch; substance thick, 
fine texture ; truss large, pips edge to edge, not less than thirteen in a 
bunch ; colour very dense or bright, and all the pips alike. 

The NARcisstrs. — A circular flat dish, cup prominent, colours dis- 
tinct, foot-stalks well out, flowers edge to edge, and not less than 
seven ; white very pure, yellow very dense. 

The Carnation and Picotee.— Half a ball, outline round, petals 
imbricated, thick tmd sinooth edged, coloars dense and distinct^ white 
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pure ; every petal the character of the flower, whether flake or bizarre ; 
for a Ficotee, there should be no mark that does not come from the 
edge. 

The Pink. — Half a ball, petals thick, edges smooth, lace round 
everj petal, eye colour of the lacing. 

The Chbtsanthsmum. — ^Half a ball, double, symmetrical ; centre 
well up and perfect ; petals broad, blunt, and thick ; colour decided, 
and every petal free from notch. 

The Rhododendbon. — Flowers round, slightly cupped, large, well 
spotted, smooth edged, thick ; colour dense, and truss a bold, round- 
sided cone ; foot-stalks thick and elastic. 

The Azalea Indica. — Flowers round, petals thick, fine texture, 
smooth edges, colour dense ; marking, if any, well defined. 

The Rose. — All kinds to have thick, smooth-edged, stiff petals, 
plenty of them, imbricated to the centre ; fragrance strong, foot-stalks 
long and stiff, form half a ball, colour dense, be it what it may, back 
of the petal same colour as the front. 

Moss Roses cannot be too thick of moss, and the larger the calyx 
the better. 

Climbing Roses to be short-jointed and abundant bloomers. 

Noisette Roses to be in good bunches, with strong foot-stalks to 
hold them in their places. 

The Camellia Jafonica. — Form half of a ball, petals thick, 
broad, and smooth at the edge, and imbricated to the centre ; colour 
dense, or, if white, pure; if blotched or striped, a distinct contrast; 
plant short-jointed and bushy ; foliage large and l)right. 

The Calceolabia. — Bloom perfectly round ; colour, back bright 
as front ; lip, throat, and calyx, small ; markings, if any, decided and 
dense; substance thick and stiff; stems strong and branching ; foot- 
stalks elastic ; plant decidedly shrubby, and the bloom just above the 
foliage. 

The Fuchsia. — The flower-bud round, without tube ; the sepals to 
reflex, so as to form a globe, showing the inside surface; corolla a 
decided contrast to the sepals; colour bright, and no green; foot-stalks 
long, wiry, and pendulous ; flowers at the base of every leaf; foliage 
bright and close, bloom to hang free, habit shrubby, stems strong. 

The Petunia. — ^Flowers round, thick, smooth-edged ; colour dis- 
tinct, and, if variegated, the contrast to be decided ; veins, stripes, or 
blotches, well defined. 

The Sweet William. — Truss large^ flowers edge to edge, round, 
flat, thick, smooth-edged, colour pure, free from speckles. 

The Anemone.' — Petals form a circular flat dish, florets form half 
a globe in it ; the florets a different colour to the petals, the greater 
the contrast the better ; colours dense and decided. 

The Iris. — Three chief petals, reflexing to an arch or half a globe, 
and wide enough to touch ; colour brilliant, thick and velvetty ; the 
three inner petals to stand up, and be of a different colour ; texture 
smooth, like wax. 

The Mimulus. — Petals thick and velvetty texture, the turn-over 
portion to be large, circular, and conceal the divisions ; colours bright 
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or dense, ground all alike in shade, blotches well defined, plant dwarf, 
flowers abundant, and mouth upwards, to show the inside. 

The Lily.— .Blooms large, petals wide, thick, rich in texture, re- 
flexing to half a globe or more, to show none but the under surface, 
colours pure, blotches well defined, habit dwarf, seven flowers in pyra- 
midal spike, the same length as the part below it. 

The Lichnys. — Plant dwarf, blooms large and circular, edges 
smooth, petals thick, colour dense, flowers edge to edge, forming a 
bold large head ; the double similar, but with two rows more petals, 
different sizes and smaller. 

. Foxglove. — ^Blooms- bright outside as in, tube large, mouth wide, 
smooth on the mai^n, colours contracted, petal thick, footstalk strong, 
spike of flowers same length as the plant below it. 

Campanula. — Bell-«baped, same width as depth, mouth reflexed, 
outside as bright as inside, edge smooth, petal thick, colours dense. 

Ckown Imperial. — Plant dwarf from the ground to the bloom the 
same height as its diameter, the flowers lo touch and hang two inches 
from centre stem, texture thick and rich, form tubular, mouth wide, 
edge reflexed, smooth and thick, colour dense or bright, and all alike 
from pale straw to deep orange ; crown same height as the flowers 
occupy below it. 

The Peony. — Petals thick, broad, smooth at the edges, rich in tex- 
ture, flowers large, double, symmetrical, and abundant, each forming 
half a ball, colour dense, foliage small, joints short, habit bushy, flowers 
just beyond the leaves. 

The Phlox. — Flowers round, thick, flat, smooth, large, setting edge 
to edge, and forming a bold, large truss. Plant dwarf, stems short, 
footstalks stiff, and long enough to well expand the truss, colour dense, 
marking decided. Double flowers must be round on the face. 

The Lupin. — Long spike pyramidal form, flowers close together, 
thick in substance, all on the spike in flower at once, short plant, no 
stem between the foliage and flowers. 

The Amaryllis. — The flower convolvulus form, and as open ; no 
indentations where they divide, flower thick, round, smooth at the edge, 
velvetty texture, brilliant in very decided colours, perfectly free from 
green, and if variegated, the marking well defined. Truss not less than 
five, just above the foliage. 

Of Annuals. — 1, abundance of flower; 2, breadth of petal; 3, 
smoothness of edge ; 4, elegance and compactness of form ; 5, thick- 
ness of petal ; 6, brilliance of colour ; 7, continuous blooming ; 8, fra- 
grance. These are the characteristics that keep some annuals favourites, 
and by universal consent, the opposite condemn many that, with all the 
arts of trade, cannot be maintained ; some one or other of these qualities 
keep the following in all but universal culture : — 

Nemophylla insignis. Phlox Drummondi, Dwarf Rocket Larkspur, 
Collinsia bicolor, Erysium Perofskianum, Ten Week Stock, Convol" 
vulus minor. Balsam, Mignonette, Sweet Pea, and others. 
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SKETCH OF A VISIT TO CHINA IN SEARCH OF NEW 

PLANTS. 

Br MA. R. FOBTVHE. 

Most of our readers are aware that Mr. Fortune was sent out to 
China by the Horticultural Society, in order to obtain some of the fine 
plants of this very extensive but hitherto almost unexplored country. 
Mr. Fortune succeeded in sending over to the Society many very 
valuable plants. From time to time we have had the pleasure to 
notice many in our Magazine as they have bloomed. The observations 
Mr. Fortune makes of his proceedings during his labours there are 
very interesting, and may prove useful to some of our readers in 
attempts to obtain other new plants from that country, from persons 
resident there. We extract a portion of the details as given by Mr. 
Fortune, and inserted in that Interesting and useful publication, the 
Journal of ike Horticultural* Society ^ which work we recommend our 
readers to procure : — 

<^ As it was autumn when I was travelling in the north of China, 
many of the plants on the hills were in seed, and it was impossible for 
me to say whether their flowers were ornamental or not. I made a 
selection, however, upon chance, considering that there would be, at 
least, some good things amongst them, and that by this means a season 
would be gained. I did not intend them to be given out to the country 
until they were proved at the garden, or until I could have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in bloom on the Chinese hills, and of sending a 
description home. The seeds being in good condition were soon raised, 
and unfortunately mai>y of them were given way which did not prove 
at all ornamental. Others, however, were really valuable things, 
amongst which I may mention the Buddlea Li nd ley ana, the Azalea 
ovata, and the Cryptomeria japonica. 

" The plant cases to which I have already alluded contained amongst 
other things the following, many of which have been already given 
away to the Fellows of the Society ; — 



Chirita sinensis 
Arundina sinensis 
Spathoglottis Fortuni 
Fingered citron (true) 
Campanula grandiflora 
Azalea obtusa 
„ ovata 
„ squamata 
Abelia rupestris 



Buddlea lindleyana 
Anemone japonica 
Lycoris radiata? 
Daphne Fortuni 
Forsythia viridissima 
Jasminum nudiflorum 
Weigela rosea 
Indigofera decora 
Cryptomeria japonica 



and 12 or 13 very fine new varieties of the Tree Paeony, having several 
shades of purple, lilac, deep red, and white flowers. Besides these, 
the cases contained a number of valuable plants which have not flowered, 
and about which little is at present known. 

'< While I was waiting in the south of China for the despatch of the 
collections just noticed, I took the opportunity of visiting Canton and 
Macao at two different times, and saw the Camellias, Azaleas, Moutans, 
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and other plants in bloom. The gardens of the Ilong merchants and 
the nurseries at Fa-tee are particularly gay during the spring months 
with these flowers. The Moutans are yearly brought down from the 
north to CantoQi where they flower shortly afterwards, and are then 
discarded as useless, as the climate of the south of China is too hot for 
them ; this trade, therefore, is not unlike that of Dutch hyacinths in 
Europe. 

*^ The mountains near Canton, which I visited in company with the 
late Mr. Lay, as well as those of Hong Kong, were very gay at this 
season with the flowers of the beautiful Enkianthus retioulatus, Axalea 
squamata, and various other species. This part of China, however, 
had little to increase my collections, and on the 26th of March I 
started again for the northern provinces. 

" The whole of this season was spent in the Chusan^ Ningpo, and 
Shanghae districts, my principal obyect being to see all the plants of 
these places in fjower, and to mark those which I wanted for seed. In 
order to do this effectually I was obliged to visit each district three or 
four times during the summer and autumn. 

^^ The Flora pf Chusan, and all over the mainland in this part of 
China, is very different from those portions of the south which I have 
already described. Almost all the s{)ecies of a tropical character have 
entirely disappeared, and in their places we find others related to 
things found in the temperate parts of the world. I here met for the 
first time the beautiful Glycine sinensis wild on the hills, where it 
climbs in hedges and on trees, and allows its flowering branches to 
hang in graceful festoons by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
across the mountains. The Ficus nitida^ so common around all the 
temples and houses in the south, is here unknown, and many of those 
beautiful flowering genera which, as I before remarked, are only found 
on the top of the mountains in Hong Kong, here have chosen less 
exalted situations ; I allude more particularly to the Azaleas which 
abound on the hill sides of this island. Most persons have seen and 
admired the Azaleas which are yearly brought to the Chiswick fetes, 
and which, as individual specimens, surpass, in most instances, those 
which grow and bloom on their native hills ; but few can form any 
idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty of these Azalea clad moun- 
tains, where on every side, as far as our vision extends, the eye rests 
on masses of flowers of dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 
Nor is it Azaleas alone which meet the eye and claim our attention : 
clematises, wild-roses, honeysuckles, the Glycine sinensis, noticed 
above, and a hundred other things, mingle their flowers with them, 
and make us confess that, after all, China is indeed the < central 
flowery land.' There are several species of Myrtaceous and other 
Ericaceous plants, which are also common on the hills, but no species 
of heath has been ever found ; and I believe the genus does not exist 
in this part of China. 

^' The tallow-tree (Stillingia sebifera) is abundant in the valleys of 
Chusan, and large quantities of tallow and oil are yearly extracted* 
from its seeds. The Laurus camphora^ or camphor*tree, is also com- 
mon, and attains a very large size, but, so far as I know, no camphor 
i» extra<5ted or exported from the islaDd. Thea viridis — the green- 
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tree shrub — is cultivated in mm» fnti mllier extensiTelj ; but if we 
except a small qnantikjr «C tea, wiiieh is annually sent over to Ningpo 
and the ^dymm% tmnm on the mainland, the whole of the produce is 
used bf the aadves themselves. Every small &rmer and cottager has 
» ftw plants on his own premises, which he rears with considerable 
eaie, but seems to have no wish to enter on its cultivation on a larger 
scale for exportation. Indeed, it is questionable if it would pay, as the 
soil is scarcely rich enough ; and although the shrub grows pretty 
well, it is far from being so luxuriant as it is in the larger tea-districts 
of the mainland, which I afterwards visited. 

'< The forests of different varieties of Bamboo are very striking, and 
give a kind of tropical character to the scenery of this part of the 
country. I do know anything more beautiful than the yellow Bamboo, 
M^ith its clean straight stems and graceful tops and branches waving in 
the breeze; it always reminded me of our young larch forests in 
England. The Pinus sinensis noticed in the south is also common 
here : it seems to be an exception to the general rule, being found 
over all the country, and in every degree of latitude. The Cunning- 
hamia sinensis is also found in abundance ; and besides these there are 
several species of Cypress and Juniper found growing around the 
tombs of the rich, which are scattered over the valleys and hill-sides. 

" The fruits of Chusan are of very little importance ; nearly all the 
peaches, grapes, pears, plums, oranges, &c., which are seen in the 
summer season in the markets are brought from the mainlaiid. There 
are two fruits, however, cultivated on the island, which are of consi- 
derable excellence ; the one is called by the Chinese Yang-mae ; it is 
a scarlet fruit not unlike an Arbutus or Strawberry, but having a stone 
like a plum in its centre ; the other is the Kum-quat, a small species 
of Citrus, about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind, and 
a sharp acid pulp. 

" The new plants of the island were seen in flower this season for 
the first time. Early in the spring the hill-sides were covered with a 
beautiful Daphne with lilac flowers (Daphne Fortuni), and the Azalea 
ovata, certainly one of the finest and most distinct species which I have 
introduced. Weigela rosea, one of the most beautiful shrubs of 
northern China, which was first met with in the garden of a Mandarin 
near the city of Tinghae on this island, was this spring loaded with its 
noble rose-coloured flowers. Buddlea Lindleyana was also seen this 
year in great perfection growing in the hedges on the hill-sides, often 
side by side with the Glycine sinensis. 

" Ningpo is about 40 miles west from Chusan, and is situated on 
the mainland. My visits here at different times during this summer 
were attended with much less.difliculty than in the preceding autumn. 
I was now beginning to speak a little Chinese, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the town, and the whole of the places where the dif- 
ferent Mandarins' gardens and nurseries were situated. This was of 
much importance, as I was able to save so much time which used to be 
Formerly spent in fruitless inquiries. The Mandarins were particularly 
inquisitive at this time about everything which related to the move- 
ments of the English, or other foreigners, who were likely to establish 
themselves at their port ; and as we were able to keep up a conversation 
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in Chinese, I soon found that my frequent visits were very agreeable 
to them. The nurserymen too, having found, I suppose, that my - 
money was as valuable to them as that which they received from their 
own countrymen, were no longer shy, but most anxious to sell me any 
plants which I wanted. 

" The gardens of the Mandarins, although small, were extremely 
gay, particularly during the early months of the year ; and, what was 
of more importance to me, contained a number of new plants of great 
beauty and interest. On entering one of the gardens on a fine morning 
in May, I was struck with a mass of yellow flowers which completely 
covered a distant part of the wall ; the colour was not a common 
yellow, but had something of bufF in it, which gave the flowers a 
striking and uncommon appearance. I immediately ntn op to the 
place, and to my surprise and delight found thsit I had (fiscovered a 
most beautiful new yellow climbing rose. I h*ve no doubt, from what 
I afterwards learned, that this rose is froM^ fke more northern districts 
of the Chinese empire, and will pf«i^e perfectly hardy in Europe. 
Another rose, which the Chinese esSH the " five-coloured," was found 
in one of these gardens at thm time ; it belongs to the section com- 
monly called China roses ia Haa country, but sports in a very strange 
and beautiful manner* Sennethnea it produces self-coloured blooms — 
being either red or Prench white, and frequently having flowers of 
both on one pliM at the same time — ^while at other times the flowers 
are striped wlt^ the colours already mentioned. This will also be as 
hardy as oor common China rose. Glycine sinensis is often grown on 
a flat trellis in front of the summer-house, or forms a kind of portico, 
which affords a pleasing shade from the burning rays of the summer's 
still. Entwined with one of these trees I found another variety, having 
very long racemes of pure white flowers, which contrasted well with 
the light blue of the other. I immediately asked permission from the 
old Chinese gentleman to make some layers of this fine plant, and I 
happy to say that one of these is now alive at the garden at Chiswick. 
Several other fine plants were procured about this time, which will be 
described from time to time in the Journal of the HortictUtural 
Society, 

" After seeing the diff*erent gardens and nurseries in the town, I gene- 
rally left Ningpo for the hills in the district. The natives in this part 
of the country, as I have already stated, are quite a difiTerent race from 
those in the south, and perfectly harmless in their dispositions : I have 
often resided amongst their mountains for weeks at a time, and never 
had any reason to complain of the treatment I received at their hands. 
The temple of Tein-tung, a large monastic building situated amongst 
the green-tea hills about 20 miles from Ningpo, was a favourite place 
of resort, owing to the peculiar richness of the vegetation in this part 
of the country. Here many of the trees and shrubs, which were only 
found in gardens in other places, were wild on the hills and in the 
hedges. The Forsythia already named was common on the road-sides, 
and was covered with its bright-yellow flowers in early spring. Several 
species of Viburnum of great beauty, and one Hydrangea, were also 
met with here, besides all the other plants which have been already 
noticed as abounding on the hills of Chusan, Cryptom^ria japonica 
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formed one of the most beautiful and stately trees whioh are found on 
the hill-sides ; it grows about as tall as a common pine, the stems are 
perfectly straight, its branches hang drooping down in a most graceful 
manner* and alt<^ther it is not unlike the Arauoarias of Norfolk 
Island or Brazil, but probably much more hardy. The wood possesses 
great strength and durability, and is highly prized by the higher classes 
amongst the Chinese. Faulownia imperialis, LUium japonicum, and 
several other well known Japanese plants, are also indigenous to this 
part of China, which shows that the vegetation of the two countries 
must be very much alike." 

ON PREPARING DOUBLE FLOWERING TEN-WEEK 
AND GERMAN STOCKS FOR BEDDING, &c. 

BT n/Oik, 

My floral ground is not extensive, hence I am desirous to have the 
flower beds furnished with the best flowers. Stocks are great fiivourites ; 
I therefore provide a suflicieuoy of double-flowering plants to All the 
beds allotted for them, by which means I not only secure double 
flowers, but the true colour desired. I used to do this by having, in 
the first instance, the infant plants potted in small pots, and a selection 
made therefrom ; but this being somewhat expensive, and requiring a 
proportionate share of attention in watering, &c, I was led to adopt 
another readier and cheaper method, which has fully realized all my 
wishes in the matter. I sow my seeds and raise the young plants in 
the usual manner. At the time they are fit to transplant, I have a bed 
prepared as follows : — I select a warm, sheltered situation in the open 
ground, thixiwing out about four inches deep of the soil ; this being 
done, I beat the surface very firm and compact, so as to have it as is 
usually termed a hard face. Upon this I have the soil, if good, which 
had been thrown out returned into the 6ed, so that it be about four or 
five inches deep, the surface being smoothed and even, and the soil 
being close enough that when opened to plant in the mould, is not so 
loose as to run into the holes made by a dibber. 

I have a dibber that has the point formed as follows : — four inches 
of the lower end is covered by an iron plate, which at its upper cir- 
cumference is three inches across. This being pressed into the soil, 
leaves a hole four inches deep and three across at the mouth ; having 
made such in regular arrangement, I press them full of fresh moss, and 
make a hole in the middle of each ; I then place a plant in it and fiU 
up the vacancy with some' fine rich soil, and press it so firm as to sup* 
port the plant in its situation. Water is also given to settle the soil to 
the roots, &c. 

By the usual attention the plants soon showed themselves, whether 
single or double flowers, and the firm under-grround prevented the roots 
from penetrating into it, and caused the production of numerous 
fibrous ones. The roots had filled the balls of moss, and I had them 
removed entire with facility, and causing no check whatever ; and the 
proportionate increase of small fibrous roots induced a vigorous growth 
and bloom. 
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ON GARDENING INSTRUCTIONS. 

BT MB. GHITTr, 8TAMF0BD HILL, f 

It has been said, '^ The end of all knowledge is to make men better/' 
With a little transposition and addition, the remark may stand thus : — 
'^ The end of all the information conveyed in gardening periodicals and 
standard publications is, to qualify gardeners for the efficient perform- 
ance of their multifarious duties. The first requisite to success is that 
enthusiastic attachment and indomitable perseverance which can only 
result irom a native taste, and then to sustain that attachment with 
undiminished vigour, and give it in many instances a praiseworthy and 
use^l direction. Nothing is better calculated than an attentive perusal 
of the different periodicals as they issue from the press, containing, as 
they do, detailed modes of improvement in the culture of useful and 
ornamental plants, &c. ; the descriptions of new plants and flowers 
considered worthy of attention; the reminiscences of valuable old 
plants, which but for the timely and judicious" reference so frequently 
made to them, would in many cases pass into oblivion ; and for the 
edification of the scientific, occasional papers upon the analysis of soils, 
&c.. And by no means the least useful portion of matter in these 
works is that included under the heads of " Calendar of Operations," 
;'^ Floral Operations for the Month," <&c. <$bc. ; for although in these 
days little that is new can be produced in this shape, yet to persons 
really and deeply interested in their profession it answers a most useful 
purpose by refreshing their memories as to those duties which require 
prompt and immediate attention. Be it so, that all that is necessary 
to be known and reminded of may have found expression in former 
years, it will nevertheless be admitted by every reflecting person, that 
the necessity of attending to any thing worth doing or knowing, requires 
to be reiterated upon our notice ; and were it not that these monitory 
. pages were placed in our hands just at the moment they are likely to 
be of the most service to us, say at the commencement of each month, 
would there not be some danger of entire omission of several important 
and necessary operations, or at least of so deferring them as to endanger 
the chance of success? To those thoroughly interested in their . 
business it might be thought perfectly unnecessary to refer them to a 
weekly or monthly Calendar for the purpose of refreshing their 
memories as to the necessity of performing certain operations upon 
those subjects which are continually beneath their notice, and the 
objects of their diligent attention and culture; but the probability is, 
that to persons of this class they are likely to render the most efficient 
aid, by keeping thoroughly alive the conviction that excellence is not 
to be attained but by the most unremitting application. I almost feel 
I ought to apologise for offering such very desultory remarks as the 
foregoing, but such and similar ideas have often forced tiiemselves upon 
me while looking over these " Floral Operations for the Month ;" and 
it is very pleasing to find this portion of the Cabin£t considerably 
more extended than in former years. 

I do not of course pretend to intimate that the whole of the opera- 
tions mentioned in these " Calendars " as requiring prompt attention, 
must be performed by every one who reads them. It may be not one 
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of |the articles specified may come within the sphere of an individual's 
operations, or that his mode of performing it may be entirely different 
from the plan that is recommended ; but they will imquestionably have 
the effisct of arousing his attention to those things which really do 
concern him. }t has been already intimated that a very important 
use of ^^ Calendars " i|i to keep alive the conviction that excellence is 
only to be attained by the most diligent application, and since every 
person engi^^ in the culture of fruits, flowers, and plants is desirous 
of excelling, and since there is probably no branch of art in which the 
attainment of the highest excellence is so clearly the result of well* 
directed and diligent eflfort, it may be affirmed, without any hesitation, 
that every individual so engaged will avail themselves of every meai» 
£rom which even the remotest hint may be gathered, which may assist 
them to the attainment of their very praiseworthy object. 

FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 
In no tribe of plants has the intelligenoe and perseverance of the 
florist been more amply rewarded than by the production of the splendid 
kinds of Felargoniimis which now comprne the collections displayed at 
our floral exhibitions. In fact, so perfect have the flowers become, and 
so numerous the kinds, that many persons think the point can be 
carried no further. However fiur these opinions may be true, it is a 
pleasing relief to such parties to find some zealous florists are aiming 
in a new direction, by endeavouring to multiply the varieties of what 
are now popularly termed ^^ fancies." The production of a sing^ularly 
beautiful kind, named Anais, and one or two other sorts, within the 
last year or two, incited in no small degree the desire for experiment. 
To promote this most pleasing object, it is with much gratification we 
publish, from the Gardeners* Chronicle j the following very interesting 
communication, written by Mr. Gordon, of the Horticultural Society's 
garden, who is one of the few experienced gardeners now acquainted 
With the properties of the various Cape and other Pelargoniums which 
have at this time, for the most part, grown out of cultivation. 

Some of the suggestions stated are valuable, and deserve particular 
attention. 

" Now that so many persons," says Mr. Gordon, " are turning their 
attention to the cultivation and improvement of Cape Pelargoniums, 
some information on what already has been, and still may be done, in 
the way of creating new varieties, or of improving those we possess, 
may prove acceptable to the amateur, particularly as all those fine 
hybrids obtained five-and-twenty years ago by the late Mr. Sweet and 
others, and figured in his beautiful * Geraniacese,* have nearly or quite 
disappeared from collections. Many even of the original species then 
cultivated have again to be procured from their wild stations, more 
especially the taberous kinds. 

" It may not, however, be advisable to return altogether to the wild 
forms for stock ; it would be better to improve, in some instances, the 
varieties we possess, particularly the fancy kinds (Queen Victoria, 
Anais, &e.), by fresh crossing them with such original kinds as f^l- 
gidum, ignescens, and sanguineum, either of which would produce 
brilliancy of colour. Others might be made the parents of a race of 
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yellows, which would be quite a new feature ; and this is not impoasibley 
for Mr. Sweet mentions that the late Mr. Colvill at one time had a 
magnificent Ctcjpe species, with large panicles of golden-yellow flowers; 
but the plant was thrown down from a shelf by a cat when in full 
flower, and soon after perished. Now, if the yellow-flowered fioareas 
and Dimacrias, particularly Dimacria rumicifolia, a Gape species, with 
beautiful deq) yellow blossoms, were crossed with such species as 
formosissimum and elegans, both having rather large round whitish 
flowers, no doubt we should soon obtain a yellow, the flowers of which 
would increase in size, shape, and intensity of colour as they passed 
through successive generations. Sweet obtained crosses of various 
kinds between Dimacrias, Hoareas, Campylea, Phymatanthus, and the 
true Pelargoniums, as I shall notice further on ; in flict, there is no 
real generic distinction amongst Hoarea, Dimacria, Campylia, Phyma- 
tanthus, and Pelargonium. Hoareas cross frieely with Pelargoniums 
and Dimacrias, and as Hoarea corydaliflora, carinata, and others, have 
yellow flowers, there is no reason to doubt that, with perseverance and 
attention to the proper blending of colours, a Pelargonium with large 
yellow flowers may be obtained. 

" If, therefore, growers would only turn their attention to the sub- 
ject in a judicious and proper manner, it will amply repay them. 
Florists have not hitherto availed themselves of the help they might 
draw from the colours belonging to the half-shrubby and tuberous 
kinds, their aim having been directed to size and form rather than to 
brilliancy of colour and to variety. 

" If we only look back to the kinds which first produced the present 
beautiful florist varieties, cucullatum, Barringtonii, fulgidum, &c. — 
kinds with small flowers and very narrow petals — and contrast them . 
with those now in cultivation, we may imagine what is still to be done 
in improving the present Cape kinds of Pelargoniums, particularly as 
regards colour and new forms. When the beautiful tricolor Phyma- 
tanthus and the elegant Campylias are combined, not only with each 
other, but with Pelargoniums, we shall have some very handsome 
offspring. P. campyliaeflorum is a beautiful cross, obtained by Sweet, 
between P. particeps and Campylia cana, and is, as nearly as possible, 
intermediate between the two kinds. See, again, what beautiful pro- 
ductions may be had by crossing such kinds as Pelargonium reniforme, 
cortusaefolium, echinatum, armatum, crassicaule, and ssepeflorens, with 
fulgidum, ardens, ignescens, and sanguineum, all of which mix freely, 
with ordinary care : Sweet obtained many beautiful kinds in this way. 
Observe, too, what a curious race may be formed through Pelargonium 
schizopetalum, a Cape species, the petals of which are finely divided 
up to their base, the upper ones being yellowish-green, and the lower 
ones brownish-purple ; it no doubt would cross fjreely with P. lobatum, 
ardens, or sanguineum. Sweet's Pelargonium vesp^inum is a cross 
between that very distinct and singular kind P. gibbosum and P. ssepe- 
florens, and what is rather singular, this cross, as well as many obtained 
through the reniform kinds, is more robust than either of its parents. 

" There seems nothing to prevent our having double flowers, for 
Sweet figured two kinds in the Supplement to his * Geraniacees' (Nos, 
81 and 86), with all their flowers semi-double, and supposed to be a 
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CT06S (both from the same parents, but raised by different persons,) 
between P. Barringtonii and capitata, both Cape species ; it b a very- 
singular kind, with the flowers rather crowded, like capitatum, and all 
the stamens changing into small petals. Finally, it may be possible to 
obtain a cross with the common scarlet ;. P. glossularioides, acetosum, 
pinguifolium, or some nearly-allied species, might be made to cross 
with that kind known in gardens under the name of * lucia-rosea,'* a 
kind having the foliage and liabit of the common scarlet, but with 
beautiful deep rose-coloured flowers and round broad petals. Or the 
well-known Tom Thumb might be tried with P. sanguineum or ful- 
gidum, two kinds remarkable for their willingness to cross with all 
others, whether they belong to the sections Dimacria, Hoarea, Cam- 
pylia, or Phymatanthus (Campylia laciniata is a cross between Cam- 
pylia holosericea and Pelargonium sanguineum), or any of the true 
Pelargoniums, particularly those with divided leaves, like P. quercifo- 
lium, dianthiflorum, radula, lobatum, triste, multiradiatum, quinque- 
vulnerum, &c. 

** It must, however, be observed that all first crosses, or mules, do 
not readily breed with each other till their natural habits have been 
broken by culture, or. by fresh crossing with an original kind; they 
will, however, readily mix with any one belonging to the same section. 
But when a mule from two difierent sections is obtained, it will seldom 
produce seed, and if ever it does it must be fertilised with the pollen 
of one of its parents, for it rarely has pollen of its own. When a 
hybrid plant will not produce perfect seeds, it most probably arises 
rather from some of its organs being monstrous than from their being 
imperfect ; and this may be easily accounted for, because when true 
species produce natural monstrosities, the monstrous parts become 
sterile, if perpetuated. There is, however, sometimes great natural 
affinity between some particular species and all others. Sometimes a 
particular kind will form what may be termed an amalgam, or, in pther 
words, will break the line of demarcation amongst the species, by its 
willingness to cross with all others. Calceolarias are an obvious 
example of this, shrubby and herbaceous kinds having combined, 
through C. purpurea and Fothergillii in the first instance, both of 
which were herbaceous. 

** It should also be understood, when the operation of crossing is at- 
tempted, that not only the pollen of the kind intended for the male 
parent must be introduced at the proper time, but also that tiie natural 
pollen must be kept away, not only at that precise time, but generally 
for a considerable time afterwards. Moreover, it is to be observed 
that, in hybridizing, every blossom on the plant should be set, or else 
those not required should be removed ; otherwise they rob the mules, 
and cause them to become imperfect and fall off. In breeding hybrids, 
if possible breed many families, and occasionally cross the one with 
the other ; on no account breed in and in. In this manner very inte- 
resting itices may be produced, choosing at all times the most improved 
and perfect from your seedlings, and rejecting all others afterwards ; 
for the nearer we approach perfection the more difficult becomes se- 
lection, and the greater the danger of retrograding." 

* Lnda-rosea seems to be the same as Sweet's Ciconium cerinnm. 




ALTHOUGH the more active duties which springy 
and summer, unA autumn entail on the culturist are 
for a time somewliat suspended m certain operations, 
yet there are numerous duties peculiar to the winter that are equally 
important, and which are continually demanding consideration and care. 
Up to the present time the autumnal weather has been particularly fine, 
and all out-door operations could be uniformly proceeded with, but a 
change may be soon expected to occur. The general varying weather of 
January requires a floriculturist to be on the alert, both as to open air 
and in-door attention. 

IN THE FLO WEB GABDEN. 

If the weather is severe, be careful to afford sufficient protection to 
all tender things, and on all favourable occasions remove such cover- 
ings as can conveniently be done, in order to dispel the damp air. See 
that all newly planted shrubs remain secure, so that they are not 
loosened by the wind. During hard frosts remember that all beds on 
lawns requiring raising with soil should be done at once, to avoid 
injuring the grass by wheeling. If any heads of tender Standard and 
Climbing Eoses are still unprotected, they ought at once to be secured. 
As we have often recommended, this is best done by tying a covering 
of furze over them ; it is better than straw, because it admits sufficient 
air to benefit the plant. Continue to collect, during the frosty weather, 
all kinds of soils and manures that are wanted, tur& to rot into turfy 
loam, sand, clean loam, peat, horse and sheep droppings, and leaves to 
rot, if not done already. 

Amongst florists' flowers recollect that Auriculas and Polt/anthuses 
must, in fine weather, have plenty of air, and require no water while 
there is the least moisture in the compost they are growing in ; they 
must be cleansed from dead leaves, and not allowed to be quite dry, 
but moisture be sparingly given ; they are also better when kept from 
freezing, not that they are tender, but they always bloom the worse for 
a decided check, and as the fibres of the roots are next to the pot they 
are reached easily. Carnations and Picotees, wintered in pots, are * 
impatient of wet and confinement, therefore they cannot have too much 
air or too little wet ; the frames they are kept in should be impervious 
to rain, and the bottom of the frame should be paved or cemented, and 
sufficiently sloping to let the wet run out at once. The lights should 
be off every mild day, and closed from. frost and rain. 

Tulips should be very carefully kept from frost, the soil they are in 
should not be even allowed to crust on the top if it can be avoided ; if 
the earth be frozen down to the bulb, the bloom will assuredly be less 
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perfect than if it were not frozen. Pinks and Heartsease in beds may 
be preserved from hard frost by covering with litter of any kind rather 
loosely, but not enough to deprive them of light and air. Hyacintks 
in beds or borders should be covered with litter, or occasionally with 
mats. Ranunculuses and Anemones that were autumn planted should 
also be protected from frost by similar means. Be careful to secure 
the plants firm around the stems. 

IN THE FOBdNG FBAME. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as 
Cockscomb, Amaranthus, &c., to have them fine specimens for the 
greenhouse, &c., in summer; and Ten-week Stocks, Russian and 
Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be 
sown upon a slight hot-bed ; also some other of the half-tender kinds, 
to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The JacobesB and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be re-potted; also to have a few early blooming pkmts of 
Aehimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and 
when beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Lotus, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist heat at 
the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably strong by 
May, the season of planting out. Lobelias in pots should now be 
pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. Dahlia seed is 
best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they will not 
be liable to mould, and be kept in a dry situation ; the seeds will thus 
be kept plump. Where great increase of plants is required for next 
season, the roots' should now be potted or partly plunged into a little 
old tan in the stove, or a frame, to forward them for planting out in 
May. As shoots push, take them off when four or five inches long, and 
strike them in moist heat. Sow seed at the end of month. 

Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn out in the 
open borders, should now be sown. Protect the stems of tender 
plants with furze branches, dry leaves, fern, &c. Sow in pans seeds of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c., that plants will be fit to plant 
off in May. 

IN .TH£ COLD FBAME AKD GEEENHOTTSlL 

In this department, mind that if Camellias are not regularly supplied 
with soft, not too cold, water, the buds will drop ; if too much, fre- 
quently that will cause them to drop too, Never give heat to Heaths 
as long as the frost can be kept out by coverings or otherwise. A few 
degrees of frost will never injure Cape Heaths, whereas fires are their 
ruin. Let the air blow upon them on all favourable occasions. 
Nothing destroys the constitution of these plants so much as close and 
damp houses. Should any choice varieties of Azalea indica be required 
for the purpose of propagation by cuttings, they may be transferred to 
a temperature sufficiently high to excite an early growth. Cuttings of 
these will be found to root with much greater facility early in the 
season than at a later period, besides it is of considerable advantage to 
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have young plants strong and well established by the approach of the 
succeeding winter^ Gladioli, Alstrsemeria, Lilium, dec, grown in pots 
at the end of the month, should be repotted. When the weather is 
damp or foggy do not give air, only let a dry air be admitted. If any 
of the Oranges, Lemons, &e., have naked or irregular heads, towards 
the end of the month, if fine mild weather occur, begin to reclaim 
them to some uniformity by shortening the branches; by this attention 
th^ will break out new shoots upon the old wood, and form a regular 
head. It is the practice of man^ persons to prune in most exotic 
plants at the time of repotting, disrooting, <&c., that is injurious, the 
plant sustaining a double loss at* once ; prune some time before re- 
potting, vigorous young wood is obtained, after which repot for fine 
bloom. Tender and small kinds of plants should frequently be exa- 
mined to have the surface of soil loosened, decayed leaves taken away, 
or if a portion of a branch be decaying cut it off immediately, or the 
injury may extend to the entire plant and destroy it. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blooming, the plants 
must be placed inr a cool pit where they can be protected from severe 
frost, and have the tops cut off. If seed be desired such plants must 
not be headed down, and they must be kept in a dry and warm place 
in the greenhouse to ripen. 

IN THE STOTH 
All kinds of plants required here for ornament, and- which have 
been duly prepared by previous culture, should be introduced in suc- 
cession, giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over 
head. If any of the forced plants be attacked with the green fly, a 
syringe with diluted tobacco-water will destroy them. If the leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a 
syringe of soap-suds at the under side of the L^ves is effectual to de- 
stroy them. The glutinous substance remaining not only kills those it 
is applied to, but prevents others returning there. The plants best 
adapted for forcing are various kinds of Hoses, Persian Lilacs, Aza- 
leas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Rhodora, Heliotropes, 
Correas, Deutzias, Mezereums, Coronillas, Cytissus, Bibes, Migno- 
nette, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, Cyclamens ; 
and the old Eranthemum pulchellum with its fine blue flowers, Jus- 
ticia speciosa, Gesneriee Zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, and Apphel- 
landria cristata, are fuie winter ornamental blooming plants. All pots 
or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocusses, &c., should occasionally be in- 
troduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Many persons who 
take a delight in growing showy Hyacinths or other bulbous plants for 
adorning a room or window, &c. in winter or early in spring, have 
been frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness 
of others. This principally arises from the inability of the plant to 
develop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it 
imbibes, on account of Jts upper surface being acted upon too imme- 
diately by the atmosphere, &c. ; hence arises the necessity of covering 
the bulb, T^at such is a fact is evidenced by the admirable and 
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certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is 
coTered with about six inches of old spent bark. This or some similar 
light material should always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom 
in glasses we prefer starting in the old bark, and then transferring 
them to the glasses when the shoots are about two inches long. Where * 
such covering is not adopted, it is of advantage to have the pots or 
glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots are so long. Cactus plants 
that have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. 



ON THE LEAVES OF PELARGONIUMS BEING 
AFFECTED BY SPOTS. 



BT E. H. CORNWALL. 



A CONSTANT reader requests the obliging information of some corre- 
spondent as to what means he is to take in order to prevent the leaves 
of Pelargoniums from being affected with numerous blotches of a brown 
colour. His plants have thus suffered for a long time, and they are 
getting worse. They have been fumigated with tobacco smoke several 
times, but no improvement resulted from the operation. They were 
kept very dry for a period, and afterwards quite moist ; but still un- 
successful. Any information of a remedy, and as early as possible, 
will be esteefned a great favour. 

[Our plants have escaped the pest our correspondent deplores. After 
the plants are housed in autumn, we water in the morning, with a view- 
to have the house well dried before it is closed in the evening, by a free 
current of air being allowed to pass through it. If the air be frosty, 
then a slight fire is applied to dry it before evening. We keep the soil 
just moist from November to Ijfie middle of February, then increase 
the quantity. Our aim is to keep the soil and the atmosphere of the 
house as near equal in moisture as possible. If the soil be very dry 
and the atmosphere very moist, mildew is almost certain to attack sundry 
kinds of plants, especially fleshy stems and leaves, and the footstalks a£ 
the leaves often rot, close to the spreading portion of the leaf; some- 
times, too, if the stalk escape, a portion of the leaf decays. To arrest 
this disaster, dust the plants over and under the leaves with conunon 
sulphur, but admit no fire into the liouse foi'a few days. After applying 
it, in a week or so, shake the plants and sweep^out the sulphur. The 
proper attention in watering, and due admission of air, will render this 
application unnecessary. Perhaps the brown blotches on the leaves, 
sucli as are on those our correspondent sent us, may result from the 
mildewr spot where it first originates, but soon after is arrested by some 
casual remedy in treatment of the house, &c. Not having practi- 
cally to contend with the adversary, we are not in a position to do 
more at present than state probabilities. If any of our readers can 
assist our friend, we very respectfully solicit their compliance with the 
j^Quest Jje ha^ made. — Conductor.] 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM, VARIETIES. 

NANCY D& SERMET AND KING OF THE CRIMSONS. 

IT is several years since our Magazine was embellished with a figure 
of this very charming and valuable tribe of flowers. We have 
not been prevented for want of new handsome varieties, as since that 
time there has annually been a great improvement, both in the attain- 
ment of a more perfect form, and in the greater distinction of colours. 
Kor have we hesitated because we do not admire the flowers ; on the 
contrary, we have a very strong attachment to them, and consider that 
the assemblage of beauty, in variety of form and in exquisite colours, 
is not to be surpassed in their season of bloom, as is exemplified in our 
enchanting, beauteous decorations, both out doors and in doors. 

The two varieties we now figure are very strikingly distinctive, and 
ought to be in every select collection. 

The management of the Chrysanthemum is now well known. It is 
the aim of those who grow for exhibition at the Chrysanthemum shows 
to grow the flowers as large as possible ; and in order to do so, 
thin all away to a very few, leaving only one each to the three or 
four leading shoots, and to grow the plants as vigorous as possible. 
This is easily accomplished by a very rich loamy soil, frequent repot- 
ting, application of manure water, &c. By such treatment we have 
seen what would be termed monsters, in comparison with the generally 
cultivated collections. We do. not so much admire the extravagant 
sized plants, as the compact lesser sized ones, in a profusion of bloom. 
To realize this object, a respected correspondent gave us the following 
particulars relative to the mode of treatment he pursued with the 
greatest success. He states as follows : — 

"The latter end of March I select the strongest suckers from the 
old plants, and plant one in a 48-sized pot, using the richest soil, con- 
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sisting of equal parts of loam, bog, well-rotted stable manure, and leaf 
mould. When I have put oflT as many as I have occasion for, I set 
them in a cold frame, and keep them close for a fortnight or three 
weeks, hj which time most of them are well established in the pots ; 
they are nursed by d^rees to the open air ; they are then taken out 
and placed in an open situation, untO the pots are well filled with roots, 
which will be by the middle, or from that to the end of May ; they 
are then shifted into the pots in which I intend them to flower, some 
in 24's and some in 16% according to the strength of the kinds, using 
the same kind of compost for them, and then plunging the pots up to 
their rims in a south border, about two feet six inches apart each way, 
which allows plenty of room for the plants to grow without drawing 
each other, and for performing the operations of tying, watering, &c., 
which they from time to time require. In this situation the pots soon 
become filled with roots, and protruding through the bottoms of the 
pots the plants luxuriate with very great vigour. In order to keep the 
plants snug and bushy, continual attention to stopping the shoots is 
necessary, commencing with the plants when they are four or five 
inches high, and subsequently as oflen as they have made four or five 
joints, till the middle of July, when I leave off stopping, and let them 
run up for blooms. As soon as the flower buds are well formed, which 
with me is usually about the last week, or last but one, in September, 
I tie up the plants to neat sticks, and range them in the way I 
wish them to flower. I have placed sticks around the sides of the ■ 
pots, and so tied the shoots as to have flowers and foliage quite down 
to the rim of the pot, but though the plants so arrang^ have a very 
neat and pretty appearance, they do not flower either so abundantly or 
fine as when stems are trained upright. By the middle of October 
most of the sorts are showing colour, when they are taken up, giving 
them a twist round to separate the roots that have protruded under- 
neath, and placed in the greenhouse. The late blooming sorts are 
left out for a week or two, or until there is an apparent danger of 
injury by frost Although when taken out of the ground the largest 
portion of their roots are outside the pots, they seem not to suffer the 
least check, but when placed in the greenhouse go on expanding their 
flowers as though they had never been disturb^. Due attention is 
constantly paid to watering with soft water, liquid manure, <&c." 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia Leptoneuba — Slendeb-nerved. 

Zeguminoaa. Polygamia Polyandria, 

A native of the Swan River colony. It very strongly recommends* 

itself by its graceful slender branches, which are loaded with rich deep 

orange-yellow coloured round heads of flowers. The plant grows from 

four to six feet high, with wavy slender branches. The leaves are 

about three inches long, awl-shaped. It forms a very neat, handsome 

ornament for the greenhouse or conservatory, and deserves to be in 

every cme. Although the plant grows in such situations to the height 
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above stated, it is easily kept, by pinching tbe leads, as a low neat 
shrub, and blooms profusely during the spring and early summer. 
(Figured in JBot Mag,, 4350.) 

CsBOrsaiA CUMINGHAMIA* — Mb. OuMIHG*i« 

Asclepiadea, Pentandria Digynia, 
' Messrs. Yeitch received this neat and interesting species from Java. 
Jt is a climbing and twining plant, with reddish stems. The flowers 
are numerously produced, in cymes of eight to ten in e^ch. A single 
flower is about two inches long ; the tube contracted in the middle, 
cream-coloured ; the limb, &c., is of a brownish-orange, rose and 
purple. It is very interesting and handsome. It well deserves to be 
in every hothouse collection. (Figured in Bot. Moff,, 4349.) 

CSOBOZSMA FIiAVA— PALS-TEIiLOW ChOBOSBMA. 
Leguminosce, Decandria Monogynia, 
This is one of the most pleasing of all the species in this beautiful 
tribe. The wings of the flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and the 
keel a clear white. Being, too, appar«itly a very profuse bloomer, the 
plant presents a remarkably lis ht and elegant appearanee. It is a neat 
evergreen shrubby plant, with light green foliage. We saw it in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. 

GeSNERIA PAJtDIN^ — LSOFARD-SPOTTED. 

Sent from the Organ Mountains to the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
The habit of the plant resembles G. aggregata. The stem rises half- 
a-yard high, i^ect. The flowers ure prefaced singly, from the axil of 
a le^f ; tube a little over an inch long, orajige'-Ted outside, with darker 
spots J inside yellow, with a flv<$-parted limb (mopth) ,of rosy-red. 
(Figured in Bot Mag,, 4348.) 

HOYA CINNAMOMIFOLIA ClNNAMON-I^EAYED. 

Asclepidece, Pentandria Digynia, 
Messrs. Veitch received this new and handsome species from Java^ 
^nd in the stove at their nursery it bloomed the last summer. It is ^ 
twining plant, with large thick foliage. The flowers are borne in a 
close half- globe shaped head, similar to the well-known H. carnosa. 
The corolla is a pale yellow-green colour, which surrounds the crown, 
of a rich deep purple blood colour. The contract is very striking. It 
is a very interesting plant, well deserving to be in every hothouse# 
(Figured in BoL Mag,, 4347.) 

Hypocybta glabba — Shining-leaved, 

GesneriacecB. Didynamia Angiospermia, 
A stove gesneriaceous plant, supposed to have been sent from South 
America. It grows erect, not branching, about nine inches high ; 
succulent. The flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, two or 
three together. The tube portion is very bulging, of a rich scarlet 
colour, terminated with a small five-parted limb (mouth) of orange- 
yeUow. It blooms profusely, and is very pretty. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,, 4346.) 

c2 
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IzoBA Javanica—- Java Izora. 

Mr. Lobb, the collector of plants fur Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, 
discovered this fine species in the woods in Java, and a blooming spe- 
cimen was exhibited at the Chlswick Show last July. The flowers are 
produced in terminal corymbs, not quite as large as the Ixora coccinea 
usually does, of a deep orange-vermillion colour. It well merits a 
place in every stove collection. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) ^ 

LAGEBSTRiBMIA ELEGANS — ThE ELEGANT. 

It is a native of the East Indies, and, like the L. indica, is a beau- 
tiful flowering stove shrubby plant. The flowers are produced in fine 
spreading pahicled heads, of a deep rich rose colour, intermingled with 
yellow. A single flower is about an inch across. It is highly deserv- 
ing a place in every stove. (Figured in Pax, Mag. Bot.) 

Phlox Leopoldiana — King Leopold's Lychnidea. 

Phlox Drummondi is universally admired, and from the original 
species many distinct varieties have been ndsed. The present one was 
raised in Belgium, and is particularly beautiful. The general colour 
is a bright rosy-crimson, eye a rich deep crimson, and the throat 
white. The contrast is striking. We shall have plants of it for the 
coming season. It well merits cultivation, either in the greenhouse or 
flower-garden. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot. 

SOLANDRA LiEVIS — ThE SMOOTH-LEAVED. 

Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, recently received this noble 
species from the Continent. Ko indication was given of its native 
country. It is a hothouse shrub, growing two feet high, with long 
trailing branches. The leaves are about four inches long, glossy, and 
thick. The noble flowers are nearly a foot long, terminal, funnel- 
shaped, of a greenish cream colour, with a pure white five-parted limb 
(mouth), five inches across. The flowers are beautiful, very fragrant, 
and such very large flowers, borne upon so small a plant, renders it 
especially ornamental. It would be very suitable to train round a 
pillar, wire frame, or trellis. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4345.) 

Thibaudia microphylla — The small-leaved. 

Messrs. Veitch received this new evergreen shrub from their col- 
lector, who discovered it in Peru, at an elevation, it is said, of twelve 
thousand feet. The leaves very much resemble those of a box -tree ; 
they are thick and leathery. The flowers are produ<!ed solitary, from 
the axils of the leaves ; the footstalk is so long as to exhibit the entire 
of the flower beyond the foliage. The flowers are produced nume- 
rously towards the ends of the shoots. A single blossom is about 
three-quarters of an inch long, cone-shaped, and are stated to be a fine 
deep scarlet colour. It is a very neat bushy plant, and when in bloom 
must be particularly handsome. If it should not prove even hardy, it 
will be a charming ornament to the greenhouse. 
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KBW PLANTS NOTICED IN NUBSERIES, &C. 

At the Royal Gardens of Kew we recently saw very beautiful spe- 
cimens in bloom of the following : — 

Begonia zEBBiNA.-^Flowers white with a yellow centre; very 
delicate and handsome. 

Begonia ramentacea. — White inside with a yellow centre, out- 
side rose colour ; very pretty. 

RuELLiA MONTANA. — Tube four inches long, with the five-parted 
limb two inches across ; a beautiful blue-purple colour. Handsome. 

Heterocentrum Mexicanum. — One of the Melastoma-like plants. 
The flowers are numerously produced in large branching panicled 
heads. A single flower is an inch and a half across ; pure white. Very 
pretty. 

Tecoma jasminoides. — ^This very beautiful greenhouse climber 
was in fine bloom. Its lai^e Bignonia-formed flowers, of a pure white 
with very distinct rich crimson spot, produced a striking effect. It 
ought to be in every greenhouse ; and being cheap is an additional 
recommendation. It does for a pillar, trellis or wire frame. 

Trachymene I.INEARIS. — Flowcrs, in heads like the Wild Milfoil, 
white ; and, blooming abundantly, is very ornamental. 

Pronaya elegans.— a Pittospora-Hke blooming plant. The 
flowers are produced in terminal heads, a pretty blue-lilac colour. It 
is a climber. 

BiGNONiA GRANDiFLORA. — ^A bushy plant, two and a half feet 
high, with eight fine heads of its orange-red, trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Very ornamental. Ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Physianthus aubicomes. — Flowers white ; very like Stephanotus 
floribunda. 

RussELiA SARMENTOSA. — ^Flowcrs in long spikes, in whorls, a bright 
red. Very pretty. 

RuELiiiA PuRDiANA. — The flowcrs are of a brilliant rosy-scarlet 
colour. It is very neat and pretty. 

AoAiiMYLA STAMINA. — Mcssrs. Vcitch received it from Java. It 
is of the habit of ^schynanthus ; leaves six inches long ; flowers borne 
in large clusters ; each blossom two inches long, of a brilliant scarlet ; 
the stamens extend longer, and are of a rich purple colour. A fine 
stove plant. 

Gloriosa. Leopoldina. — It appears to be a variety of the Gr. 
superba, but its flowers are entirely of one colour, that is yellow. It 
is a pretty companion for the other handsome flower. At the Chiswick 
Nursery. 

Salvia (new species). — In Messrs. Knight and Perry's Nursery it 
has bloomed abundantly the last autumn. The plant grows about 
three to four feet high ; leaves not large, having numerous laterals 
covered with racemes of deep violet-blue flowers. It is a very useful 
plant for the flower beds. 

Petunia (new species). — This has been obtained by Messrs. Veitch 
from Peru, under the name of Nolana species. It is thought, how- 
ever, to be entirely different from either. It is of a creeping habit. 
The flowers are nearly white, with a rich crimson throat. Very 
handsome. 
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NOTES ON FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

GERANIUMSL 
Ths following are our notes on some of the best seedlings produced 
last season at the London exhibitions. 

AvBNGKR (Thurtell). — ^Delicate blush^ with deeper veins; upper 

C' 9 with a large dark spot, surrounded by a narrow margin of ruby s 
size, and of excellent form. 

Brilliant (Topping). — Bright reddish-scarlet throughout the 
flower ; upper petals with a small dark spot ; large size ; the petals 
are rather thin, but well rounded, and open out flat. 

Cavalier (Beck). — Rich red; upper petals with a dark cloudy 
laced with reddish-scarlet ; moderate size and very good form. 

CbHturion (Beck). — Rose, lighter to the centre, with a dark spot 
on each ; upper petals With a large irregular dark spot ; medium size ; 
Compact, good shape, and very handsome* 

. Champion of Devon (Topping)* — Rosy-blush, slightly veined; 
upper petals with a dark veined spot, surrounded by rosy-pink. An 
immense large flower, rather reflexed and loose when fully opened. 

Christabel (Hoyle). — ^Ruby-pink, with a distinct pure white cen^ 
tre ; upper petals with a dark cloud, shading off into a bright red, and 
margined with pink ; large size, smooth, and exoelient form. 

Cruenta (Beck). — Red, lighter to the centre ; upper petals with 4 
large very dark blotch, and edged with bright r^; medium size; 
utout, smooth substance, and compact, fihe form. 

Crusader (Hoyle). — ^Bright rich red; upp^ petals with a very 
dark blotch ; large size, excellent shape ; a splendid flower. 

DisTiNCTDS (Miller). — Veined rosy-lilac, with a dark spot in each ; 
tipper petals with a large dark blotch and belt of lilac ; large size ; 
good, even form. 

DiTKE OF RoTHSAY (Hoylc).— Bright light red ; upper petals with 
a large very dark spot, surrounded by rosy-scarlet ; large rfze ; a fine 
flower, but rather uneven. 

Eclipse (Hoyle)i — Brilliant deep red ; upper petals with a deep 
blotch ; medium size, good form. 

Favonius (Beck). — Rose, with a crimson spot in each, and clear 
white centre ; upper petals with a large deep crimson spot and belt of 
rose ; size large ; good form, but not very compact* 

Flamingo (Hoyle). -^ Ruby-red ; upper petals With a very dark 
blotch, and margin of reddish-scarlet $ large size, good form, and very 
showy. 

GuLiELMA (Beck). — Rosy-purple, with a spot of crimson in each, 
and white centre ; upper petals with a large veined blotch ; large sise, 
smooth, and good form. 

Ho NORA (Beck). — Blush ; upper petals dark crimson, with a narrow 
blush margin ; medium size, round, compact, and good form. 

President (Hoyle). — Light red ; upper petals with a veined blotch ; 
large size, good form. 

Pretender (Thurtell). —Veined blUsh-white ; upper petals with a 
dark blotchy surrounded by deep pixrple ; large mze, excellent form. 

Rosy Model (Miller).— Rose, white centre ; upper petals witii 4 
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dark veined cloud and crimson band ; size medium ; compact and good 
form. 

Salamander (Gaines). — Bright reddish-scarlet throughout the 
floirer ; upper petab with a small dark veined spot ; large si«e ; good- 
shaped showy flower, but inclined to be uneven on the edges. 

Superlative (Hoyle). — Pinky-flesh, with white centre; upper 
petals with a large deep crimson blotch, and narrow even margin of 
rose; large size; round, smooth, and very even form; a beautiful 
flower. 



CULTURE OF THE DAHLIA, 

BT MR. CHABLE8 TORNEB, CBLiivET, SLO0OH. 

The following directions are offered as the result of considerable expe- 
rience, attended with uniform success, from 1834 to the present time, 
during whicli period I have grown the " King of Autumn" in four 
different localities, and in as many different soils. The ground I 
occupy at present differs materially in its nature, and consists of old 
black vegetable garden mould, stiff loam, and sandy or peaty loam. 

The finest flowers are produced with less labour and attention on the 
latter, to which, of course^ I give the preference ; and I would recom- 
mend to those beginning the culture of the Dahlia, or others selecting 
a new piece of ground, to choose a moist, light part of the soil, for 
flowers that produce green, hard centres, and likewise a convenient 
situation foi* giving them plenty of water, as their rapid growth causes 
them to produce flowers with perfect centres ; when those flowers that 
generally come thin after their first blossoms should have an open situ- 
ation and heavy soil, in order to produce slow growth. The Marquis 
of Aylesbury^ Hudson's Princess Royal, &c., are suitable to the 
former ; Lady St. Maur, Beauty of Sussex, and such flowers, to the 
latter situation. 

Planting. — The ground having been well turned, or thrown up in 
ridges during the winter, levelled when in a dry state late in March, 
or early in April, and well dug previous to planting, I proceed to 
mark the distance, which should be six feet from row to row, and five 
feet six inches in the rows. This will not be found too much, as large 
flowers can never be produced if the plants once become drawn. 

A few spits of light rich soil, well mixed in the spot where the 
plants are about to be placed, will cause them to take hold, and be 
established, in much less time ; and, if the ground is poor, the same 
quantity of rotten manure, mixed in imderneath, will also be of great 
benefit. 

The last week in May, or the first week in June, is the proper time 
to commence planting. Select those plants that are short, stout, and 
fast swelling ; and avoid those that have stood too long in the pots, 
and have become stunted in the points and hard in the leg. If such 
cannot be avoided, it will be a saving of time to re-pot, and place them 
in a brisk heat; I would recommend, also, that the young plants 
should be re-potted, as soon as received from the nursery, into four- 
jnch pots, and placed in a cold frame, free from slugs, and to be kept 
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growing, though slowlj, giving all the air poenble in fine weather, so 
that the stems of the plants may be of a dark green colour, short 
jointed, and of a healthy appearance. Green fly should not be allowed 
to exist amongst them. By attending to these simple means, it is easy 
to lay the foundation of future success, which cannot be obtained with 
bad plants. 

Stake them at once with one large stake, to be permanent, and 
secure the plant with a strong piece of bass, sufticiently loose to allow 
the stem to swell. Add two small stakes at right-angles, to which the 
plant must also be secured ; this will keep it in a firm position during* 
the worst weather. Add lai^ stakes as the plant advances, and keep 
the side branches secured. In this particular there is generally some 
neglect ; by deferring the tying until it can be done all at once, an 
unexpected high wind may strip the plant of half its branches. - 

I must strongly impress on those who wish to obtain fine large 
flowers the importance of tying the branches " out," not up in a bunch 
like a wheatsheaf, which is too often the case ; as it is essential that 
the sun and air should circulate freely through the plant, as well as 
around it. 

Thinning. — Under this head no definite rule can be laid down. 
Never allow the plant to become full of small branches, and then re- 
moved at once ; all superfluous shoots should be cut away as the plant 
progresses. It is also injudicious to subject each variety to the same 
amount of thinning, for by such treatment as much injury will be done 
to some kinds as good to others. Those that are generally too large 
and coarse must be spared, when such varieties as require size only 
should be thinned considerably. As I before observed, no precise rule 
can be laid down, and nothing but close observation in this important 
part will make the operator perfect. 

Nearly the same rules apply to disbudding. Those that it is neces- 
sary to reduce in size must be deferred until a later period, which will 
bring the flowers more compact, with smaller petals, and better general 
form. 

Shading of Blooms. — Here the enthusiast often makes a sad mis- 
take, by being too anxious, giving himself extra trouble, and at the 
same time spoiling the blooms he so much wishes to preserve, by 
shading them too long before they are wanted, shading out of character 
many of the light flowers, and making all tender, and less able to bear 
a journey, or exposure when put up for competition. It is requisite to 
shade some light flowers, and some of the yellows, earlier than others, 
in order to produce them clear and distinct ; when, on the other Jiand, 
those with slight tips or marking must be deferred, otherwise the face 
of the bloom would be without its characteristic feature-^indistinct 
blush, instead of the attractive tip or edge. 

The time required for shading before a given day when the blooms 
are wanted, must, in a great measure, depend on the weather. Four 
or five days will be sufficient for an early show, but, as the season 
advances, extend the time; and secure the buds or young blooms 
likely to be good from friction against the neighbouring blooms an^ 
foliage, by tying them to stakes or parts of the plant, 
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There are many kinds of shades in use for protecting the blooms, of 
vatious degrees of merit. Those I prefer are made of tin, painted 
white. A spring in the ferule attached to the side of the shade fixes 
it at any height it may be required ; the stalk of the bloom is then 
crossed, and firmly secured to the stake, leaving the bloom fixed under 
the centre of the shade. 

Pots, inverted on what are termed tables, are desirable for some 
varieties. I do not prefer them for general use, one great disadvantage 
being the time occupied in fixing the bloom, being double that of the 
shades above described. Flowers with weak foot -stalks are best 
secured under pots. Avoid any contrivance that will not admit the 
air freely. 

Those who have grown the Dahlia for exhibition will be fully alive 
to the importance of keeping down insects, more particularly the com- 
mon enemy the earwig. Many plans are adopted for this purpose ; 
the most common, and, perhaps, most efibctual, being with small pots 
half filled with dry moss, placed on the stakes that support the plants, 
and bean-stalks placed about them, to which they retire. The most 
active vigilance' id necessary, as they fly from plant to plant ; but com- 
mence early to examine the plant, and keep them down as much as 
possible. The surface of the ground should frequently be moved ; it 
will require to be forked up between the plants about ^ve or six weeks 
after they have been planted. Cleanliness should be observed in every 
department, and at every stage of their growth, or success will be any- 
thing but certain. 

Watering. — From constant watering, the soil near the plant will 
become baked and hard. It will, therefore, be best to mulch it with 
partly decomposed manure ; this should be done immediately after it 
has been forked over, as it will keep the roots nearest the surface 
moist. 

Use soft water, if possible. If not naturally so, pump it, in the 
morning, into tubs or tanks, leaving it to the action of the sun and 
air, to be used in the evening. When the plants have become large, 
it will be necessary to give them considerable quantities at a time, 
instead of frequent waterings ; but this, of course, will depend upon 
the state of the weather, soil, <&c* On no account neglect giving them 
a slight sprinkling overhead, through a fine rose or syringe, in dry 
weather, after the sun has left them, as the dew following this operation 
will keep the plants in a wet state until the following morning, which 
will prove a preventative of the thrip, and keep the earwigs from eating 
the points of the young shoots, which they often do before any blooms 
appear. The colour and size of the foliage will also soon show the 
beneficial efiects of this practice. 

Selecting Blooms for Exhibition. — This often puzzles the 
most experienced growers, the dark selfs being so much more nume- 
rous and superior in shape to the light fiowers, that, in selecting 
twenty- four, one or two points often have to be sacrificed, either shape 
or contrast in colours. I recommend that as much diversity of colour 
should be introduced as possible, with due regard to shape and perfect 
centres. Much can be done by arrangement, yet we often see stands 
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contain a whole row of flowers of great similarity. At all times place 
deep circular flowers at the four corners, and select quality before size» 
If a bloom is observed to be shaky behind, or inclined to open in the 
centre, when packing up your box, it may safely be concluded that it 
will not make one of the number required by the time it is wanted* 
Discard it at once, and look for the next best of the same sort. 

If the blooms are intended to travel a long distance, provide plenty 
of young ones in addition. 

Never unnecessarily handle the blooms. It should be remembered 
that all this painstaking has been to produce them in the highest state 
of perfection, to be looked at only ; and the dead appearance, caused by 
rough usage, can never be removed. 

Fancy Dahlias are becoming very popular, and deservedly so. 
The prejudice is fast wearing away that these parti-coloured flowers 
could never be produced of good shape. Every succeeding season has 
tended to remove this impression, and we have at length many kinds 
which would grace a stand of the ordinary varieties. I should recom- 
mend the same treatment for these as the other varieties. Perhaps 
they should not be grown quite so strong ; and those known to be too 
long in the petal (the prevailing fault at present) should not be dis* 
budded so early as the others; this will improve the outline of the 
flower, but reduce it in size, a point, however, of much less importance. 

Fancy Dahlias, in a few years, will, no doubt, be as extensively 
cultivated as the ordinary varieties, being more showy in the borders, 
and, with improved shape, will be more attractive in stands. 

Raising Seedlings is, perhaps, attended with more interest and 
pleasure than any other part of the culture of this beautiful flower. 
Daily watching the expansion and development of each promising bud 
is attended with no little excitement. 

Much has been said and written respecting which sorts are best to 
save seed from. I will not attempt to instruct, further than give the 
system practised by me; which is, to remove all thin or otherwise 
inferior blossoms as they appear ; for the fewer petals th«pe are, the 
greater the quantity of seed, with little or no chance of its producing 
a good double flower. By this, it will be seen, much ultimate trouble 
will be saved. In small select collections, there will not be so much 
to do on this point; but in large collections there will be many 
varieties, from which it is not desirable to save seed. This accounts 
for the number of fine seedlings that have been produced by amateurs 
from small collections, when many who annually raise thousands do 
not produce a good one. It is worthy of remark that those seedlings 
that take the lead and bloom first, seldom, if ever, produce a flower 
worth preserving; these are from the finest seeds and thinnest blooms ; 
they vegetate first, and keep ahead all through the season, and can 
easily be distinguished by their tall habit, without side branches; 
whereas the late, small plants, that require nursing to make them 
bloom before the frost arrives, generally produce the best flowers, as it 
is well kno^vn that very few of our best seedlings are ever shown the 
first season of their blooming, These are from the smallest seeds, am^ 
very double flowers. 
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Concluding Remarks. — I am an advocate fbr changing^ the stock 
of good old varieties. Growing thenr, year after year, in the same 
garden, without even partly changing the soil, produces the result 
which may be anticipated; the flowers degenerate, and a change 
becomes necessary. 

Keeping the roots, and propagating from them, being so simple, and 
now so generally understood, it will be a waste of time and space to 
enlarge on this part here ; but I recommend that pot plants should be 
preserved of those varieties as are known to rise badly from the ground, 
such as the Duchess of Richmond, Mrs. Shelly, and several others, 
which often decay during the winter. 

In taking a retrospective view of the Dahlia fancy, it is pleasing to 
remark the gradual improvement of this autumnal ^vourite up to the 
present time. This improvement is annually progressing towards 
greater perfection, for of late years many of the finest varieties have 
been introduced, and it is notorious that an established fine seedling at 
the present time will command a higher price than at any previous 
-period. To mark the progr^ of the Dahlia, the stand that obtained 
the 201. pri2e for the best twenty-four blooms at the Cambridge Dahlia 
Show, 1840, contained only one variety that was shown in the first 
stand, of the same number of blooms, at the Metropolitan Exhibition, 
1846, a brief period of six years. Tliat variety was Springfield Rival, 
a flower of thirteen or fourteen years' standing. I need not mention 
that both stands were grown by myself. The former was considered 
to be the best that had been produced up to that time, and the latter 
was certainly the best twenty-four I had shown during 1846. I very 
well remember that, at Cambridge, Unique was what is termed the 
" bloom of the exhibition ; " Penelope, Amato, Hope, Conservative, 
Maid of Bath, and many other flowers now out of date, were stars in 
that superior stand. 



POLMAISE HEATING OF HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES, &c. 

The subject of heating by the so-called Polmaise system is again the 
subject of discussion in the horticultural newspapers, and therein stre- 
nuously debating the merits and demerits of the system, after it has had 
a trial of more than two years. The revival of the correspondence has 
been promoted by the circumstance of the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
being in the course of an entire renovation. 

The improvements commenced in this gaixien are of the following 
description : — The hardy plants are to be re-arranged upon the group- 
ing system ; numbering is to be done away with, and each plant is to 
have its name affixed to it. This will, without doubt, prove a great 
boon to medical students, who have often little time to consult printed 
lists ; besides, it will bring more readily under their notice many of • 
those fine medicinal plants which this garden contains. A new range 
of span-roofed hothouses and greenhouses are to be built in the centre 
of the garden, and these are planned so as to hiave the fine old marble 
statue of Sir Hans Sloane in the centre of the range. A new entrance 
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will be made in Swan-ivalk, at the east end of the range of houses, and 
a pond for water-plants is to be foiined at the bottom of the garden, in 
connexion with the Thames, and which will be filled at every flood- 
tide. Mr. Fortune, who has been appointed curator, has put up a 
small Polmaise stove in one of the pits, by way of experiment, to de- 
termine the value of the apparatus, and to enable him to judge whether 
or no it would be desirable to adopt the plan for the new range ; and 
in order to obtain information from persons who had practical evidence 
of the system, he solicited it through the medium of the Gardeners* 
Chronicle. Since that time, several communications have been for- 
warded to the editor of that paper. One from an excellent practical 
horticulturist, Mr, Ogle, gardener at Bridge Castle, near Tunbridge 
Wells, in Kent, contains a statement of &cts, without any regard to 
whether these should accord with the views and opinions of those persons 
who approve or disapprove of the system. He states : — 

^' I am surprised to find no one has replied to Mr. Fortune*s in- 
quiries ; it would therefore appear that few have an opportunity of 
doing so. As I have had this system at work for early forcing, per- 
haps my experience may be of some service. In the autumn of last 
year I was about making an alteration in the mode of heating a vinery 
which liad previously been heated by flues, and determined, by per- 
mLision of my kind and noble employer, to try Polmaise. The house 
was the centre one of three vineries, each forty feet wide. I was per- 
fectly acquainted with the principles of this mode of heating, but there 
were a few of the details of construction which I did not understand, 
and which I pointed out to you. I therefore paid a visit to Nutfield, 
and was most kindly received by its then proprietor, with whom I spent 
two hours. It is not necessary to state what my opinions were as to 
what I saw, further than that, with the exception of the pines which 
had not long been there, the plants looked remarkably healthy and luxu- 
riant. I drew my plans ; and, that it might not be said that I departed 
from the correct principles, I forwarded them to Mr. Meek. He re- 
turned them with a very complimentary letter on the correctness of 
them, and at the same time entered very fully into what he had done 
and what he intended to do, and concluded with a request that I would 
correspond with him on the production and diffusion of heat. In 
November I commenced operations, and no necessary expense was 
spared to make it complete. The best materials were used, and the 
workmanship was of the best description. The size of the hot-air 
chamber and fire-place was seven feet by six feet ; the walls surround- 
ing the fire were fourteen-inch work, built of fire-brick and fire-clay. 
I had two plates which were cast with a rim, so as to work in a sand 
groove, to allow for contraction and expansion. Everything, indeed, 
was done to give the system a fair trial. I b^an to force on the 27th 
of January, and cut grapes the last week in June. I soon found the 
circulation of heated air was not so good as I could wish. I then made 
some alterations, which somewhat improved it, but I could never get 
it to work to my satisfaction. In a little time, when I came to have a 
brisk fire, the smoke got into the house, and upon examining the plates, 
I found one immediately over the fire very much warped and out of 
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place. I altered this, but it was very soon again out of order, and I 
consider the plate will always be an insuperable bar to the adoption of 
this mode of heating, as it so frequently permits the escape of smoke 
and gaseous exhalations into the house. As regards moisture, the 
evaporating trough supplied me with it in abundance, and in which 
the vines appeared to luxuriate ; but on its withdrawal, as the g^pes 
approached maturity, the atmosphere of the house was very disagreeable 
and impure; the red spider also made its appearance, and spread 
rapidW, while the vines in the houses on each side have been entirely 
free from this pest to the present time. As to fuel, this house con- 
sumes more than it did when heated by flues by one-half. As &r as 
regards early forcing, I do not believe this plan of heating will answer. 
When a moderate deg^ree uf heat is only required, the circulation of 
hot-air within the house is equal and regular ; but when a temperature 
of 40^ above that of the open air is required, the circulation of hot-air 
within the house Is not equal and regular ; the grapes in that part of 
the house most distant from the hot-air entrance being upwards of a 
fortnight later than the others will prove the correctness of my asser- 
tions. As regards the health of the vines and plants, up to the time I 
withdrew moisture, they were everything I could wish ; I never saw 
anything look better, and so far I was pleased with this mode of heat- 
ing, but in every other respect disappointed. It may do for small 
houses and pits, where a moderate degree of heat is required ; but for 
early forcing, in large houses, I am convinced it will not answer, under 
its present arrangements, so well as other methods of heating. To 
conclude, I will briefly answer Mr. Fortune's queries, as far as I 
am able to do so. To the first, as to time of erection — December, 
4846 ; second, size of house — ^forty feet by fourteen feet ; third, tempe- 
rature kept up — 65^ maximum ; fourth, supposed extra power — none 
with safety ; fifth, sufficient or insufficient for forcing — insufficient, if 
the temperature out of doors is much below 20^ ; sixth, effects on plants 
or fruit— decidedly beneficial to the former when the system works 
well ; seventh, if any accidents — none, but has required greater care 
and attention than half a dozen other fires working flues and hot-water 
apparatus.'' 

Another writer, Mr. Morris Todd, gardener. East Sutton-place, in 
Kent, states much in &vour of the Polmaise system, but refers to the 
defection of the iron plates, and speaks in favour of substituting brick- 
work for iron. Mr. Kendall, of Stoke Newington, has paid much at- 
tention to the working of the system in his houses, and reports exceed- 
ingly favourable of it. He commenced with it according to the plan 
pursued by the late Mr. Meek, of Holmsdale House, near Nutfield, 
but he discovered defects in its operation, and, by alterations and addi- 
tions, he states he has now at work a cheap and durable apparatus, in 
all respects economical. Mr. Kendall considers the iron plates very 
liable to accident, and the results the probable destruction of the 
plants, but otherwise highly commends the system. 

Mr. Fitzsimon, gardener to the Duke of Leeds, at Hornby Castle, 
near Catterick Bridge, in Yorkshire, states, '< He has had a pit erected, 
and heated by Polmaise, which has been constructed to test the utility 
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of the system. It answers yery much to my satiaftetion ; with a veiy 
moderate fire I can have a bottom heat of 90^, and the top temperature 
I can regulate by the bottom ventilators. 1 have the pit filled with 
nursing pines, which seem very happy in the soft, warm, humid^ 
moving atmosphere that surrounds them. The pit has only been con-* 
struoted a few weekn; the expense was little more than that fi)r a 
common flue. I am quite an advocate for Polmaise, and at some 
future time I may try it upon a larger scale. I think it might be suc- 
cessfully applied in heating vine borders." 

Mr. W. Wren, a contributor to the Gardenertt Chronicle^ remarking^ 
on the opposition to Polmaise by some individuals who assert that the 
air passing over heated plates must of necessity become parched, adds, 
<' I confess my inability to understand this, and Mr. Fortune speaks of 
finding it the reverse. The moisture existing in the air cannot be 
destroyed ; and, if the hot-air chamber be made of some unabsorbent 
material (iron, for instance), as it ought always to be, it must be im« 
possible for the air to become parched. As to the splitting of the 
plate, and the destruction of brickwork by its expansion and contmc- 
tion, I must refer those who maintain such objections to the very 
sensible and instructive letter of Mr. Robert Hazard, in the Gaardeners^ 
Chronicle of Saturday last ; and if they are willing to accord to these 
statements and recommendations their due weight, they must admit 
that their most material objections are satisfied, 

'< It has been urged that no weight can attach to the opinions of 
those who support Polmaise without a practical acquaintance with its 
operation ; if so, the objection must apply with equal force to the argu- 
ments of its opponents, who in no one case, I believe, possess any prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. On the other hand, an objection which 
does not apply has been made against hot-water pipes, viz., that ^ they 
radiate a dry heat.' This is an error. Caloric, supplied either by 
pipes, flues, or any other apparatus, cannot, in itself, give out moisture ; 
and it would be absurd to speak of its giving out ^ drought,' which is 
but a negative quality. But it ^ radiates ' the moisture with wiiich it 
is in contact." 

Reference is above made to a letter sent by Robert Hazard, Esq., 
of Bedroinster Bridge Works, near Bristol, in which he observes " that 
certain individuals are beginning to experience some defects. These 
defects are not in, neither are they attributed to, the system, but it 
seems that the mechanical means of carrying out those principles which 
have become notorious by the agitation of the Polmaise discussion are 
subject to serious objections. I allude to Mr. Fortune's letter, which 
complains of splitting of the hot plate, and impossibility of avoiding 
destruction to the brickwork by the expansion and contraction of the 
iron. Now, it is certain that if this objection continues, Polmaise, 
with all its advantages, must be given up, and we must either fall back 
to the old system (to which, by-the-bye, we shall never be reconciled, 
after having had a glimpse of better things), or we must seek some 
other means of carrying out those principles to which we have recently 
subscribed. The former course cannot be thought of, viz., that we 
i^ould relinquish what we know to be good because at the outset theare 
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have been some few &]se starts. The error appear^ to me to have 
arisen in the supposition that it was only necessary to adopt currents 
of air as the vehicle of heat, and the principle was so omnipotent that 
any contrivance, however rude, would suffice for its application. Owing 
to this feeling, we have had too many directions in this style, — ' There 
is only an iron plate wanted, a few fire bars, so many hundred bricks, 
which altogether will cost so much, and you may attain the perfection 
of heating : ' a kind of ' Veni, Vidi, Vici ' view of things, which might 
liave done very well once upon a time for the Roman emperor, but is 
not an advisable rule of conduct upon all occasions. The greater any 
one's experience is, the more readily will he acknowledge the difficulty 
of causing currents of air to move precisely as they are desired under 
the varying circumstances of wind and weather^ and an unstudied ar- 
rangement of bricks and hot plates will not be the most likely to effect 
it. In regard to the particulars which you require of temperature pro- 
duced, &c., and the name of the party supplying the plate, I do not 
see how any good is to be hoped from such details ; neither do I see 
that it is right to attach blame to the tradesman for the splitting of iiij* 
plate. It must always be expected that a plate of iron, intensely 
heated in the centre, and comparatively cool round the sides, would 
' go,' from the unequal rate of expansion. Neither is this to be pre- 
vented by having it cast a long time before using, and allowing it to 
season, like a piece of mahogany. Also, wherever you have iron work 
fastening into masonry, you must look for the destruction of the latter. 
I have myself seen church towers tied together with iron braces when 
the mere change of atmospheric temperature has caused them to push 
the stones completely out of place ; and must not this action be ten- 
fold increased when the iron is raised to red heat, sufficient to cause 
the air passing over it to scorch the plants in its immediate neighbour- 
hood ? It will be necessary, before the advantage of the new system 
of heating can be made practically evident, to substitute for these rude 
arrangements some more philosophical heating apparatus ; you must 
bave, instead of the hot plate of small dimensions (which it is conse- 
quently necessary to heat until it is in danger of splitting), a larger 
radiating" surface, raised to a moderate temperature only. Your atmo- 
sphere will then be more wholesome, the air will never scorch, the fire 
will be economised, because not expended in the chimney, and, if my 
system were adopted, there would be no fear of the bricks being pushed 
about, since my apparatus is complete in itself, and expands and con- 
tracts altogether ; there is no brick fire-place, and the smoke escapes 
in a series of pipes, radiating as it goes. These tubes are, of course, 
out of sight, and lead at last into an ordinary flue. It was once asked 
in a depreciating tone in your columns, if my plan had not been at- 
tended with such practical difficulties as to prevent its general appli- 
cation ? I answered at the time that there was no foundation for the 
insinuation, and subsequent experience confirms my statement. I cannot 
he]p adding, that if the same question were put to those who regard 
the hot plate as part and parcel of Polmaise, they would scarcely be 
able to give a satisfactory reply." 
Frona all the correspondence we have received, or read in other 
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communications, furnished by persons who have tried the system, it 
appears the principle meets approval ; and where it has not realized all 
expectations, arose from defective constractions, or anticipations which 
the system was never calculated to realize. 

The principle is the same in Mr. Hazard's system, but it is not liable 
to any injurious consequences from an iron plate cracking, &c. ; tiie 
fire passing through numerous pipes, gives a large heated sur&ce, 
whilst it wholly avoids dangers from the casualties named above. 

In former numbers we have inserted extended remarks on Mr. 
Hazard's system, which^ as fitr as we have tried it, as stated, has our 
entire approval. 

The approaching season of heating structures, forcing flowers, dec, 
has induced us to introduce the subject at length in our present num- 
ber, so that our readers may have more practical information on a 
subject which is of much importance in the winter and spring culti- 
vation of flowers. 



TO KEEP CAPE HEATHS BUSHY. 

One of the greatest faults among the growers of Heaths is that of 
allowing them to grow long and straggling, and ill-shaped. There is 
but one way to prevent this, and that is, to stop at the end of their 
shoots while very young. This is the reason we recommend the 
amateur to begin with very small plants. If it is inclined to be tall, 
pinch the top out ; if any of the side shoots are inclined to crumble, 
pinch the ends out. The effect of this stopping is to make them throw 
side shoots, and form thicker foliage. Thus, to form a good bushy 
plant, you cannot well take off the top shoot too soon ; and as the side 
shoots lengthen, pull out the ends, and they will again form side shoots; 
so that, with care, and stopping the joints at equal lengths, and espe- 
cially shortening those which would grow faster than the rest, a plant 
may be made feathering down to the very edge of the pot, and this 
must be constantly done, even as the plants get large, whenever any 
branch is inclined to grow out of shape. 



THE HEARTSEASE, A FEW REMARKS UPON, 

BY PEN8EB. 

For some years this lovely humble flower has been a great favourite 
with me, and as I think every volume of this Magazine ought to have 
some notice of it in its pages, I am induced to forward the general 
particulars of my mode of treatment, and which I am confident has not 
been exceeded in success by any grower 1 have seen in the west of 
England, nor even equalled by the specimens I have on a few occasions 
seen at the London celebrated shows. I have taken this early period 
of the volume for 1848 in consequence of the next month (March) 
being a very favourable time for striking cuttings. I have three beds 
of Heartsease in the open air, but in order to preserve a suitable stock 
I have a number of all my best kinds grown in pots, and kept in winter 
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in a dry cool frame-pit, keeping them about a foot from the glass. 
From these plants I take off my first race of cuttings. I do not take 
the very vigorous, erect-growing shoots, but the moderate, side- 
growing ones, cutting them close under a joint, leaving the cutting 
about an inch and a half long, — not more,— dressing away the lowest 
pair of leaves, then insert them in a sandy loam around the side of the 
pot, pressing the soil as firmly around the cuttings as I dare, so as not 
to bruise the stems, otherwise if damaged by pressure they will die. I 
have two inches deep of drainage, and the pots I insert them in are 
32's. I place tliem in a cool frame, near the glass, having all the 
light given them 1 can, but shade them from the sun from ten to thre^, 
until they have struck root. Too much shade is very injurious ; they 
will soon begin to damp off if care is not bestowed in that particular, 
and yet they require shade from hot sun. The frame I put them in is 
a small one-light box, as is usually termed, and nearly every cutting 
succeeds. I pot them off singly into GO-sized pots, and early in May 
plant out what I require for the open bed, and repot such as I purpose 
to grow in pots into 24's. The soil I use in pots and beds is prepared 
as follows : — Twelve months before using I get the turfs from a sheep 
pasture; it is a small close, an acre in extent, near to my farm- 
yard, and where the sheep are kept for any ready purposes. I only 
have the turf pared about three inches in thickness; this is procured 
every spring, and laid up in a heap. In placing it I have a layer of 
turf, and over it I sprinkle two or three inches thick of well-rotted 
hot-bed dung and 1^ mould, and thus proceed to the completion : I 
have it turned over, chopped, &c., once in summer and next in October ; 
and at the potting season, and mailing up the beds in the open ground, 
it is fit for use. I have it a fi^ot deep in the bed, and a drainage of 
sticks, <&c., several inches deep, is laid over the bottom. My beds are 
formed with the ends to the mid-day sun, and to screen the plants, 
which is essential, fVom half-past twelve o'clock to three in hot weather, 
1 have a canvas screen stretched to two side posts, which is drawn 
aside at the latter hour. The plants put out into a bed at the end of 
April or early in May, bloom from the end of June to the close of the 
season. I always plant another bed in September, and these, surviving 
winter, begin to blooni by the Ut of April, and continue to Mid-» 
summer, or even later, in vigour. 

My treatment of those grown in pots is to give a due attention to 
re-pot, give shade, <&c., as circumstances require. 

In order to have the flowers of an increased size, I take away all 
side shoots, and only retain a few, three or four, vigorous, erect-growing 
ones, and thin away the flowers too, retaining only one, or in some 
cases two, to a single shoot. I apply manure-water occasionally, but 
am careful it is not poured upon the plant. I also lay an inch or two 
deep of well-rotted cow dung over the soil around the plant a foot or 
so.; this supplies nutriment, as rain water, &c., filters through it ; it 
also keeps the soil cooler in hot weather. 

I always strike a second lot of cuttings towards the end of Septem- 
ber, as the spring period and this are the very best for succeeding ; the 
summer season is not suitable, and when it is then done they must bQ 
Vol. XVI. No. 14.-^.5. P 
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inserted in a border with a north a$pect, or, if in pots, where they caa 
be kept thus cool and shady. I usually save seed, and have raise<t 
several of the best grown. The seed I obtain from my early bloom I 
usually gather in July and early part of August ; I sow it immediately ; 
the pk.nts become strong before the end of the season, and bloom 
vigorously the following sprint and early summer. The seed J. obtain 
late in the summer I sow early in March, and plant out as soon as 
strong enough : they bloom freely during the after part of summer. I 
have all seedlings for the first season grown remotely from my select 
plants, so that my seed &om this latter lot be not impregnt^t^ by at|y 
inferior flower in marking or form. 

A more interesting department in the culture of flowers does npt 
present itself than raising seedlings. Many complaints have been made 
of plants suddenly dying. This. I believe, is generally occasioned by 
the main stem being twisted by the wind. To prevent such disaster I 
have small sticks pricked in among the shoots, and some of them ai:e 
hooked, so that the plants are staid in their natural position* When 
attacked by mildew, I sprinkle the upper as well as under pai^t of \he 
leaves, ^, This always destroys the pest and restores the plants. 



THE ROSE:— ATTAR, OR OTTO OF ROSES. 

BT BOSA. 

Of all the flowers which adorn the garden, none, perhaps, exceed the 
Rose in beauty of form, delicacy of colour, or sweetness of per^me. 
The different species of this flower are exceedingly numerous, amount- 
ing to at least sixty, and the varieties are upwaHs of a thousand. 

The Rose has, in all ages, been a favourite with the poet, and it has 
also formed a part of the decorations at festivals and religious cere- 
monies. A French writer characteristically observes, " The most 
populous nations, the mightiest cities, the richest empires, have dis- 
appeared from the surface of the globe ; the most powerful dynasties 
have been ingulfed in the revolutions and the changes of ages, but a 
simple flower has survived all these political storms, without suflering 
a change in its destiny. The homage that was rendered to it three 
thousand years since, the favour in which it was held, are still the 
same ; no other flower has been so much celebrated for so great a 
length of time. In almost all languages it is employed as the emblem 
of beauty, and used to express modesty, innocence, and grace." 

In accordance with these feelings of the ancients, a supernatural 
origin was attributed to it in their heathen mythology, and it was ac- 
cordingly said to have sprung from the earth on the spot where the 
blood of Adonis was shed, after his conflict with the wild boar. 

In ancient Rome, during public rejoicings, the streets were strevfed 
with Roses ; and at Baise, when festivals were given on the water, the 
whole of the neighbouring lake appeared covered with this lovely 
flower. It was the practice, also, to encompass the head, and even the 
Dfeck with garlands, composed almost entirely of Roses. 

A curious custom existed in France, until as late as the middle ot 
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the seventeenth ce&tuiy ; the different princes and peers, even those of 
the blood royal, were to present Roses to the Parliament of Paris, in 
the months of April, May, and June. The poblemaii whose turn it 
was to perform this ceremony caused Roses and other sweet-scented 
flowers to be strewed over all the apartments of the parliament hotise, 
and presided at a splendid breakfkst, at which the president and coun- 
sellors, and even the subordinate officers of the court, were present. 
He afterwards went through each chamber, causing a large silver 
vessel to be carried before him, containing as many tiosegays of Roses 
and other flowers, either natural or artificial, as there were guests 
present. There was an officer attached to the parliament, with the 
title of Rosier de la Cour, from whom the hosegays which formed these 
presents were purchased. 

This ceremony appears to have been rather an expensive affair, and 
disputes frequently arose as to its performance, particularly in the case 
of princes of the blood-royal, who, at times, considered they ought, on 
account of their rank, to have been excused from presiding. 

Roses have also been employed at funerals, to cover the coffins of 
young persons and children, and the friends of the deceased have, at 
certain titnes of the year, decorated the tombs of their relatives with 
garlands of the same flower. At the coronation of the kings of 
England, a certain number of young ladies precede the procession, 
Scattering flowers as they go. The Rose is also employed as a crest, 
or as a principal bearing in a coat-of-arms. We must all remember, 
in English history, the calamitous civil wftrs, which lasted for many 
years, between the Red and White Jloses,— the houses of Lancaster 
and York. In some parts of Ftancfe, & Rose is the prize of the victor 
In many a village festival.' 

The sweet scent of this flower naturally attracted the notice of man- 
kind, and a decoction of the flower-leaves, entiled rose-water, has been 
in frequent use ; it has been employed to sprinkle the interior of reli- 
gious edifices, and is used in the font at baptisms, by the priests .of the 
Roman Catholic church. But the most beautiful produce of the Rose 
is the attar, or otto, the essential oil of Roses. The species most 
usually employed in the preparation of the attar are the Rosa 
moschata and the Rosa bifera oflicihalis. 

The discovery of the attar is thus fancifully described : — A Mogul 
princess^ with that profusion so peculiar to eastern manners, had caused 
a kind of basin in her gardens to be entirely filled with rose-water, and 
was amusing herself on its sweet-scented waves with the Mogul 
emperor. The heat of the sun had disengaged the essential oil from 
the water which contained it, and it was observed floating on the sur- 
iUce of the liquid, when its powerful odour was soon discovered. 

There are two methods of obtaining the attar. At Tunis and in 
Persia the Musk Rose is employed for this purpose. The rose-leaves 
are collected, and placed in a wooden vessel, nearly full of the purest 
water, which is exposed for several days to the heal of the sun ; this 
disengages the essential oil, which floats on the surface of the water ; 
it is then carefully collected by means of a small piece of fine clean 
cotton-wool, tied to the end of a stick, from which it is squeezed into 
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small bottles, which are afterwards carefully closed. This butter of 
Roses, as it is sometimes called, is of a yellowish tinge, and semi- 
transparent. It has the property of keeping for a length of time 
without becoming rancid, and the aroma which it yields \b so powerful 
that a quantity which would adhere to the point of a needle is suffi- 
cient, to perfume an apartment for more than a day. 

The second method of preparing it is by dbtillation. A quantity of 
frjesh Boses, say, for example, forty pounds, are put into a still with 
sixty pounds of water, the Boses being left as they are with their 
calyces, but with the stems cut dose; the mass is then well mixed 
together with the hands, and a gentle fire is made under the still ; when 
the water beings to grow hot and fumes to rise, the cap of the still is 
put on and tlie pipe fixed ; the chinks are then well luted, and cold 
water put on the refrigeratory at top. A. moderate fire is kept up, and 
the distillation continued till thirty pounds of water have come over, 
which b generally accomplished in about four or five hours. This 
rose-water is again poured on a fresh quantity of Boses, that is, forty 
pounds' weight, and from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are drawn 
off as before. The rose-water thus prepared will, if the flowers have 
been good, be found highly scented with the essential oil. It is then 
poured into pans of earthenware or tinned metal, and left exposed to 
the fresh air for the night ; the attar, or essential oil, will be found in 
the morning congealed, and floating on the top of the water ; this b to 
be carefully separated and collected, either with a thin shell or a 
scummer, and poured into a vial. 

The quantity of essential oil to be obtained from the Boses b very pre- 
carious, as it depends not only on the skill of the dbtiller, but also on the 
quality of the Boses and the favourableness of the season. In order to 
procure as much as three drachms from one hundred pounds' weight of 
rose-leaves, the season must be very fiivourable, and the operation 
carefully performed. The colour of the attar b no criterion of its 
quality. 



ON SELECTING HYACINTH BULBS. 

It is well known that the bulb contains in embryo all the parts of the 
future plant and flower. This fact renders it necessary to select bulbs 
with care, in order to ensure fine specimens ; so that good bulbs must 
be planted, or fine flowers will never be the result. 

A bulb that b spongy, however large, never produces a bloom equal 
to what even a much less-sized one does that b compact, firm in sub- 
stance, and weighty. Of course the larger such are the more superb 
the floral specimen. 






IK horticultural pursuits procrastination is productive of 
very annoying' consequences, and is exceedingly hurt* 
fuL The effect of deferring necessary operations, w(i ether ? 
rrom carelessness or convenience, is in all cases vexatious and irre- 
trievable. When flowers are to be provided at a certain season^the 
plants ought to be furnished at the proper period, and whether the 
supply is to proceed from seed, be propagated by cuttings, or increased 
by divisi<m, a prompt attention, in due course, is essential to sooeess. 

IN THE FLOWER OABDEIT. 

If the weather continue severe sufficient protection must be afforded 
to all tender plants, but on all favourable occasions, as far as can con- 
veniently be done, take off the covering in order to dispel any damp 
air. See that all newly-planted shrubs remain secure, so the roots are 
not loosened by the wind. Planting trees, shrubs, &c., ought to be 
done as early as possible, guarding against the frosty air damaging the 
fibrous roots ; as little exposure as possible is essential to success in 
growth. If Rose Trees are to be planted they must be done this 
month, or success is hazardous, and if they live they do not usually do 
well that season. Prune the open-air kinds of the entire hardy class. 
Perennial and biennial plants in the flower bed may be divided. Plant 
out Hollyhocks as soon as possible, if they are to bloom well the 
coming season ; so with any of the biennial plants. Pink beds, see 
that the plants remain secure, and stick some whin or fir^-tree branches 
in among the plants, or make a low hedge of them around the bed, in 
order to screen the plants from the strong cold wind ; a top dressing 
of well-rotted hot-bed manure should be given. Fresh soil should be 
added to all flower beds ; it very much promotes the production of a 
profusion of flowers. Manures should be laid over the roots of Boses, 
removing a few inches of the earth, filling up the hollow with well- 
rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so it may 
dry. Collect soils, &c., for forming compost, such as turf, peat, loam, 
&c. If the sur£ice of beds of bulbs has become hard and stiff, stir it 
over frequently, in order to admit that free atmospheric influence to 
the roots which b essential to success. Polyanthuses in beds ought to 
have three or four inches thick of dry leaves carefully laid over it, but 
not to bury the plants ; add a sprinkling of soil to hold the leaves from 
blowing away, and, if the weather continue severe, a few short sticks 
pricked in over the bed would support a mat for covering. 

Take the first opportunity about the middle of the month, if the 
weather be dry, to plant the Kanunculuses and Anemonies, placing 
them at five inches apart, and an inch and a half deep from the crown 
to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, after planting, press the surface 
with a flat board. If the formation of the bed has not been effected, 
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dig out a space half a yard deep, and put all over the bottom a layer of 
cow manure five or six inches deep ; afler which fill up with the proper 
compost (see Articles upon). Auriculas and Polyanthuses in pots 
should have plenty of air in fine weather ; take off a portion of the 
sur&ce soil, and fill up with a rich compost (see last month's Calendar 
for these as well as on Carnations, Picotees, and Tulips). Be careful 
that the latter-named plants be firmly secured in their positions, so that 
. they be not damaged by wind. A small protection against strong 
wind should be provided on the bed side and most exposed ; and (Tar- 
nations will require more water now. Heartsease in beds should have 
a similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the bed. Auri- 
cula seed should be sown in a lieht loamy soil, and the pots or boxes 
be placed In a coal-pit ; the sumce must be made even by pressure 
with the bottom of a pot ; keep the surface just moist whilst the seed 
vegetates. Now is the time to make k plan of the flower garden, par^- 
terre, <&c., and to mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and 
then to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &e. 

IN TH£ FOBOINO FRAMEL 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals as Balsam, Amaranthus, . Cocks- 
coitib, &c., in pots, and the half hardy kinds as Asters, Stocks, d;c., 
dther in pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. When sown in pots do not 
water the sur&ce at the time, but after a few days if the soil be dry a 
gentle sprinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the plants are up, 
great ciire must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if 
the s^ds becolne dry, destruction soon^follows. Gardenias should, be 
forced now, as also other similar plants.' (See list in Stove department. 

Cuttings of Hemimeris, Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, 
Anagallis, Verbenas, Petunias, and such like plants for the open beds 
in summer should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too 
weak to answer the purpose. If parts of cuttings were put off in 
autumn they should now be potted off singly into small pots, they will 
then be well established by turning out time ; any long ones amongst 
them should be stopped to induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force ; if Increase is 
requisite, take off the shoots when about four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month to have them 
tigoroUs by turning out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., should 
be introduced to promote tlieit immediate growth, and as soon as the 
pknts have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., approach- 
ing bloom, must be placed *in an airy, light situation, and to those in 
glasses give a change of water every three or four days. At the 
closing part of the month pot singly Tigridia pavonia, and T. conchi- 
flora into small pots. Sow immediately in pots seed of the Chinese 
Prinirose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a rich 
compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
over-head, as they are liable to be rotted off by its remaining in the 
centre ; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, for if 
kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated will 
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bloom fine the same se^on. The fringed flowereji kinds are the best. 
Cinerarias should now be forwarded by repotting, due attention tp 
watering, &e. They often require fumigating, being so very subject 
to the green fly. Calceolarias, too, should be encouraged to have 
them large, they, as well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a 
warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56 degrees of temperature. 
Thus kept, and temperature increased with the season, they will bloom 
luxuriantly, duly potted, &c., and when coming into bloom may be 
removed to the greenhouse, &c. Jacobcea and Guernsey Lilies, &c., 
should be repotted. Mignonette be sowji in pots for early summer 
blooming. Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut in so 
as to have them a good shape, and after having pushed a little be 
repotted, thinning away all unnecessary shoots. Cuttings of Pelargo- 
niums put in at two or three different periods, say February, March, 
and April, duly potted, &c., bloom in autumn and early winter. 

IN THE a&EENHOTTSE AND GOLD FBAME. 

All air, in dry, £ivourable weather, must be admitted so as just 
to keep frost out. If damp a gentle fire may be applied when air 
cannot be admitted. Pelargoniums to be superb specimens should 
be repotted into their blooming pots, (read the several articles on 
their culture in previous volumes,) they must have a free circulation 
of air around the plants, it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares 
them for a higher teipperature aft^^ards without injury, and a 
stronger bloom is produced. Funiigate to destroy green fly. The 
surface soil in all pots should be stirred up, it tends to health. Epacris, 
Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other plants will now 
be coming into bloopj, water seldom as possible, but when given, let 
there ba as much as will moisten all the soil. Ericas will still gene- 
rally be inactive, therefore give but little water as required, and repol- 
lect their proper situation is in the most airy part of the house, but 
guard them from north-east winds very carefully. If any mildeyr 
appears, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, 
and the greatest care taken to keep the soil in an equally moistened 
medium state, using water of a temperature equal tp that of the house ; 
if these points are neglected it is likely the flower buds wi]l di^op. 
Give weak manure water alternate with the other. Continue to- pre- 
serve all inm£^tes of the cold frame in as quiescent a state as possibly. In 
all cases when v^ry severe weather continues for some time, it i^ neces- 
sary to keep the sashes close, and perhaps to retain during day as well 
as night the matted covering, much caution is therefore required to 
avoid destruction by damp. Admit air in abundance whenever the 
weather permits, and occasionally, when a mild day presents, clean the 
pit throughout, stirring the surface a little, also scrupulously remove 
all dead leaves and branches from the plants. Parefully and spapngly 
give water now and then as absolutely required only. By observing 
these rules injury from frost and damp is avoided. Alstroemerias, 
Lilium speciosum, and others should be re-potted. Any young plants 
which have ^Hed their pots with roots should be potted into largej, as 
they require, from time to time. If a syringing of the plants over head 
be really necessary, let it be^^done in .the morning of a d^y which is 
likely to b© fine, and air be admitted ftiUy. 
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IN THS nOYIL 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or if the season be fine, earlier. 
Exotic seeds should now be sown (see articles in former volumes). 
Successive introductions of plants forced must be brought in, as Roses, 
Lilacs, Azalea, Acacia, Heliotropes, Correa, Coronilla, Cineraria, 
Sweet Violets, Cactus, Cyclamen, Gardenia, Justicia, Eranthemum, 
Honeysuckle, Pinks, Gesneria zebrina, Nerium, Mignonette, &c., and 
pots or boxes of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, Crocus, so as to 
have a constant succession of bloom. (See remarks on Hyacinth in 
January Calendar). All the'pknts now enumerated are suited, too, for 
a warm conservatory, and as that useful appendage b often contiguous 
to a room they are doubly charming in such a situation at this early 
season. Orchidaceoos plants should be repotted now, as they may 
require. Take care that a due proportion of moisture b maintained in 
the atmosphere, although most of this tribe require to be quite dry at 
the root during the rest season ; yet they still require a somewhat jnoist 
atmosphere. Specimen plants for exhibitions will require repotting, 
pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated so as to be near the glass in 
order to set their bloom, they must have plenty of air at all times con- 
venient. Attacks from red spider at the under side of the leaves must 
be looked afler and at once be destroyed, or they will soon spread their 
ravages, as will be exhibited by the leaves becoming brown and spotted. 

APPLICATION OF DRAINAGE TO PLANTS IN POTS. 

BY OULIELHUS. 

I NOTICE that writers on plant culture at the present day are much 
more urgent in the recommendation of a liberal drainage to plants in 
pots than their predecessors were, and I think it is a very great auxiliary 
in the promotion of the improved cultivation we have arrived at. The 
health of a plant, in a great measure, depends on a free circulation of 
water through the soil. The general materials used for drainage are 
pot crocks, sandstone, and charcoal ; it is the best plan to have these of 
different sizes. Over the hole at the bottom one large, hollow-formed 
piece must be placed ; upon this a due proportion of large pieces must 
be laid, and about half such proportion of a smaller size, in order to pre- 
vent soil from settling through the rougher parts. I advise, too, in all 
cases, that over these materials a layer of rough pieces of peat or turfy 
loam be placed. Of course, the larger the plant so will be the pot, and 
an equal increase in drainage will be requisite. Pieces of charcoal or 
sandstone mixed with the soil are very beneficial for all the hard- wooded 
plants, and bone-dust, or small pieces, to the soft-wooded ; the fibrous 
roots cling to these materials. Such are doubly useful ; they absorb 
moisture, and, retaining it, afford a supply for the rootlets, whilst at the 
same time by such absorption they, in a great measure, prevent excess. 
I am aware that to provide for such a routine of preparing drainage, and 
thus systematically arranging it, will require some labour, but if pro- 
perly attended to it will be done with as much ease as any slovenly 
method. Now, the materials for drainage may be prepared in wet or 
some such weather, and in a few hours of labour in this way a consi- 
derable stock may be provided ; and in placing the drainage in the pots 
it will be so readily accomplished, and its certain anticipated beneficial 
results will render it a pleasing attention. 
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VICTORIA REGIA— The Victoria Water Lily. 

THIS noble plant, the Queen of Aquatics, has, by permission, been 
privileged to bear the title which distinguishes it. It was 
first discovered by Sir R. Schomburgh, on the first day of 1837, 
in British Guiana, in South America. That gentleman observes, 
" that while proceeding up the River Berbice we arrived at a part 
where the river expanded and formed a considerable basin. Some 
object on the extremity of this basin attracted my attention, and I was 
unable to form an idea of what it could be ; at length I beheld a 
VEGETABLE WONDER. It had gigantic leaves^ five to six feet across, 
with a flat broad rim, lighter green above and a vivid crimson under- 
neath, floating upon the water ; and in character with such wonderful 
foliage I saw luxuriant flowers, each consisting of numerous petals 
passing in alternate tints from pure white to rose and pink. The 
smooth water was covered with the blossoms, and which possess the 
additional charm of extensively diffusing a sweet fragrance." 

Eight years after its discovery by Sir R. Schomburgh, Mr. Bridges, 
in his journey through Bolivia, found the Victoria regia in consider- 
able abundance, and he brought home, in 1846, seeds in wet clay, well 
dried foliage, and flowers in spirits. Mr. Bridges observes, '' that the 
plant grows in four to six feet of water, producing leaves and flowers, 
which rapidly decay and give place to others. From each plant there 
are seldom more than four or five leaves on the surface, but in many 
parts of the lake they entirely covered the surface. I observed a 
beautiful aquatic bird walk with much ease from leaf to leaf. 

'^ The blossoms rise six or eight inches above the surface, expanding 
first in the evening, when they are pure white ; changing finally, by 
exposure to sun, to a beautiful pink or rose colour. The largest 
flowers I saw measured from ten inches to a foot across. They exhale 
a most delightful fragrance, which at first was compared to a rich Pine 

V0I.XVJ. No. 15.— ^;^. R 
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Apple, afterwards to a Melon, and then to a Cherimoja, but 00 very 
peculiar is the delicious scent that it is unlike every other, and only 
inherited by this most noble flower." 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. ^ 

AlLAMANDA ScHOTTII — ^LaBOE-FLOWKBED EBECT ALIiAMANDA. 

Apoeynacea, Peniandria Monogynxa. 

Two of the most ornamental hothouse climbing plants are th4 
Allamanda cathartica and A. grand iflora; their large, rich yellow, 
flowers borne in such proiiisioB for many iuceessive months, produce A 
fine display, and render them deserving a place in every collection. 
These species have been exhibited for the last two or three years at the 
London floral shows, and have been much admired. The present new 
species has been raised from seeds sent fi*om Brazil by Mr. Graham to 
Miss Barton, of Springwood, near Manchester, at which place it 
bloomed for the first time in September, 1847. It is an upright 
suflruticose plant. The specimen at Springwood was two feet high, 
and grown in an 8-inch pot. The flowers are produced in large 
panieled heads. They are funnel*shaped, with a large spreading fiv«« 
parted limb, each being nearly four inches across, of a full rich yellow, 
the inside of the tube a deeper colour. It is a very ornamental 
species, well meriting a place in the hothouse. (Figured in BoU Mag*^ 
4351.) 

Acacia oncinophtlla — Hook-leaved. 

This y^^ pretty, graceful.' neat species has been introduced frotn 
the Swan Kiver colony. Ihe flow^^ are produced in spikes each 
about an inch long, and very numerously, in pairs (at the axils of the 
leaves) along the branches. The blossoms are deliciously fragrant. 
It is in the greenhouse at the Royal Gardens of Kew, and deserves to 
be in every collection* (Figured in BoU Mag,, 4353.) 

ClEHODENDBON CAPITATUM — ThE HEAD FIX)W£BEi>. 

Mr. Whitfield sent this fine flowering species from Sierra Leone to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Fince, and Co., of Exeter^ and has there bloomed 
in the hothouse. It is a handsome shrub, and small plants bloom very 
freely. The flowers are produced in very large terminal heads ten 
inches across. A iseparate blossom has a slender tube about five inches 
long terminating in a five-parted spreading limb near two inches across. 
They are of a creamy white, and very fragrant. A single head of 
floweis has forty or more in it. The plant is a valuable acqui- 
sition to the hothouse, and deserves to be in every one. (Figured in 
BoUMag.y 4355.) 

Clebodendbon scandens— The climbing. 

This pretty hothou9e plant was lilaosent by Mr. Whitfield from 
Sierta Leone to Mesars. Lucombe^ Fiaoe,. and Co. It is a graceful 
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climber, of fnediitm growth, and blooms very freely in 'winter. The 
flowers are borne ill corymbous heads, of from twelve to twenty in 
each, and being numerous form a l&rge lengthy panicle ; they are 
white, beautiflifly tinged with rose. A separate blossom has a tube 
About half an inch long, ^nd the five-parted limb is an inch aerosS. It 
is a very neat and interesting plant. (Figured In JBot, Mag,^ 4354.) 

Gbischowia hibta — Haiay GEisdfioWiA. 
Melcutomace<B. 

This is another of Dr. Karsten's plants, and has also been flowered 
at Berlin, and recently published. It forms a new genus, which Dr. 
Karsten has dedicated to M. Grischow, a chemist, and an excellent 
botdnist. It is a very ornamental i^ecies, forming abrtmching upright 
shrub) of from two to three feet high, with four>comered, densely 
hairy stems; small hairy leaves, and numerous rosy-purple flowers. 
.The leaves are opposite^ elliptical, about an inch long, seven- nerted) 
and hairy, particularly on the under side. The flowers are borne in 
trichotomous cymes, at the ends of the branching shoots, and as new 
buds continue to be formed between the branches, the plants continue 
for a length of time an object of attraction \ individually the blossoms 
are attached by short pedicels ; they have four oblong-roundish petals, 
of a pretty rosy-purple colour, and in the centre, a tuft of eight hori«' 
zontal stamens* It was found on the Cumbre de Yalenzia, at an alti«> 
tude of from 5000 to 6000 feet, mostly in sunny and airy places, on 
the ridge of the mountains. The flowering season was November and 
December. The plant will be an acquisition to our plant^houses. 

ScfrWBttlHtA SCPEBBA — StJFEBB SCBWSllIlllA. 

Melagtamacag* 

This, one of the many splendid Venezuelan plants inttoduded hf 
Dr. Karsten to the Berlin gardens, has been flowered by M. Decker^ 
and has been recently published by its introducer. He has constitute 
it a new genus, dedicated io his Royal Highness the Grand Duk6 of 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. It forms a splehdid shrub, growing ftom 
six to ten feet in height, with smooth round br&Qches, bearing fide 
deep green foliage, and beautiful crimson blossoms. The leaves are 
opposite, lanceolate, three-nerved, and hairy on the lower side near the 
nerves. The flo^vers are produced freely from the axils of the upper 
leaves ; they are erect, solitary, from an inch and a half to two inches 
across, with five obovate spreading petals, which are of a brilliant 
crimson, supporting a tufl of large yellow horizontal anthers* Dr. 
Karsten estimate this as one of the best show plants lately introduced 
to Europe ; and such it appears to be from the representation given of it. 

TBrtONlA AUBEA — GoLDEN-FLOWEBED. 
JridaoetB. Driandria Monogfnia* 
This beautiful txia-like flowering plsBt has been reoeotly introduced 

%2 
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into this country irom CafTraria. It is a bulbous perennial, growing 
half a yard high, and blooms profusely either in the greenhouse in pots, 
or planted out in a cool frame, or warm border in front of a stove or 
greenhouse. The flowers are borne in terminal spilied panicles, many 
in each, of a very rich orange colour. A sqxirate blossom is nearly 
three inches across. It is a valuable acquisition. Messrs. Backhouse, 
Nurserymen, of York, possess the stock. It merits a place anywhere. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. Boi.) 



New Pi«ant8 noticed in Nubsebies, &c. 

' HiNDBiA. — ^A new species which Messrs. Veitch's possess, and re- 
cently exhibited at the Horticultural meeting at the rooms in B^ent- 
street, London. It is a dwarf bushy plant from six to nine inches 
high. The flowers are terminal, in bunches of four or more in each, 
of a xeddish-lilac colour, each flower being about an inch long, and are 
produced numerously. Blooming in the winter season, and requiring 
only a warm greenhouse renders the plant valuable. 

Fuchsia dependsns. — This flower of this new species is somewhat 
like those of F. fulgens as to form and colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the axils of the leaves in fours. The flower stems are sent 
out horizontally seven or eight inches long, at the end of which are 
several leaf-like bracts, out of which the flowers push forth, hanging 
down in bunches, and then rising tier above tier, gives the plant a 
pretty appearance. The plant has been exhibited by Messrs. Veitch's 
at the Horticultural Society's meeting rooms. 

Jasminum nudifix)rum.— This is one of the new plants} sent by 
Mr. Fortune from China. It blooms in the open air against a wall 
in the Society's garden at Chiswick. The plant was recently in bloom, 
and the flowers being produced before any foliage appears, renders the 
plant very interesting, and especially so to occupy a situation against or 
near a dwelling. 

SAiiViA opposiTiFOLiA. — A HOW hardy species, grows two feet 
high, the flowers are borne in long spikes, of a pale yellow colour. 
It is in Messrs. Veitch's collection. 



At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Beoonia pabvifolia.— The plants bloom very freely, and the 
flowers are a very pearly-white, with yellow centre. 

Begonia homonyma. — The plant was two feet high, and its flowers 
are of a very pretty, rosy-white colour ; it is a handsome species. 

Vebnonia axilliflora. — ^The flowers are produced at the axils 
of the leaves, they are of a thread-like appearance, borne in tufts, a 
beautiful blue, each tuft being about an inch long. Being freely 
produced, the plant has a very interesting- and pretty appearance. It 
well deserves culture in every collection. 
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NOTES ON FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

PANSIES. 
The following twenty-four kinds were selected by us as being the 
best which came under our notice during the past season. 

Achilles (Turner). — Rich yellow, witi) a broad margin of puce ; 
smooth, even and of good substance. 

Arethusa (Brown).-i-White, with a well defined eye and clear 
purple margin ; smooth and very regular. 

Attraction (Hooper). — ^Yellow, with a narrow margin of purple ; 
attractive large flower. 

Blooming Girl (Hooper). — White, with a broad bright blue- 
purple margin; a little undulated on the edges, otherwise a fine 
flower. 

Candidate (Thompson). — Pale yellow, with a broad margin of 
deep purple ; smooth and flat, good size and form. 

Climax (Bell). — White, with a bright purple margin, very dis- 
tinctly defined ; medium size, good circular form, but does not lie 
4)uite flat. 

Dr. Wolff (Backhouse). — Golden yellow, with a broad bronzy- 
purple margin ; smooth and green. 

. Duchess of Rutland (Thompson). — White, with a margin of 
pale lilac ; eye well defined, good form, and very pretty flower. 

Gloria Mundi (Hooper). — Golden yellow in the upper and lower 
petals, each narrowly margined with bright bronze ; a striking flower 
when true. 

Great Britain (Hooper). — Yellow, with purple margin ; flat and 
of fine form. 

I/ADr Sale (Hooper). — White, with a deep purple margin ; well 
defined, medium size. 

Lord Hardinoe (Gosset). — Straw margined with rosy-purple; 
very distinct and pretty, and well proportioned. 

Model of Perfection (Chater). — White, with a broad margin 
of rich mulberry ; very smooth and even, medium size, a stout and fine 
flower. 

Optimus (Turner).— White, broadly margined with dark purple; 
well formed. 

Perfection (Thomps9n). — Bright yellow, with a broad margin of 
crimson-purple ; well proportioned and stout. 

' PizARRO (Thompson). — ^Yellow, with a broad margin of bronzy- 
purple ; very smooth and even flower. 

• Ra in bow (Hall) . — A glossy dark flower, having a ray of blue arou nd 
the eye ; full size, very smooth and even, fine. 

Shakespear (Thompson). — ^Yellow, with purple mai^in, well de- 
fined ; lies flat, but is not truly proportioned. 

Superb (Hore). — ^White, with a broad margin of blue, good size ; 
stout and smooth^ a striking and fine formed flower. 

- Supreme (Youell). — ^Yellow, having a broad margin of rich ma- 
roon, full size, stout ; smooth and very even, a fine flower. 

- Titian (Turner).— Golden yellow, broadly margined with bronzy- 
purple, well defined ; smooth and even formed flower. 



WoNDBRFUt (Hooper),— <Groldfin y^llQWi with i^ riell bronze margin ; 
stout and fine form. 

Zabpi (Thompson). — ^Ye1IoW| with a broad margin qf deep bronzy, 
purple ; smooth and regular. 



THE DAHLIA: 
A FKw WORDS ow m PMoomms. 



BT O. G. 

Of all thi 9ul^«Qt« that hi|ve Qogaged the attention of florists within 
th« l^t lialf century, nothing can exoeed the interest excited by the 
Dahlia ; nor has any flower so completely emerged from its state of 
iingleness and comparative insignificance to assume a fir»t rank in the 
court of Flora. It would hardly be interesting to go into ttiQ history 
of its early davs in England, but it may be worth mentioning that no 
expectation of double flowers was raised by the first dealers. Mn 
Dennis, of Chelsea, was the first to raise a scarlet variety; and 
Mr. I<ee, of Hammersmith, who wanted to buy it, and might have had 
it at a fiiir price, was glad to pay a very much larger sum than might 
have bought the ftock for only the plants he required the year it was 
let out. The first double flowers were imported from the Continenti 
but they were sad specimens of deformity, and there appeared for a con- 
siderable period to be no verv distin<)t notions of quality, except the 
degree of doubleness. The nrst notions of a standard were crude an4 
undefined, but there was soon a general disposition to disapprove of the 
disk being at all visible. There were, however, a most abundant 
harvest of oddly-formed flowers, which seemed to have no affinity to 
the noble double varieties which soon sprung up from seed. Anemone- 
flowered, BanunculMS-flowered, Hollyhock-flowered, and Globe-flow- 
ered, were to be found in the catalogues, and these had a great run for 
¥k season or two. Their inferiority, however, was so apparent, that 
they only required to be condemned to lose all their popularity in 9^ 
single season. The establishment of open Dahlia shows in London, 
and the immediate formation of the Metropolitan Society to encourage 
them, gave an opportunity, and it was at once decided, that none of 
the Globe, or Anemone, or Hollyhock-flowered should be eligible to 
show for prizes, and this, in 1832, totally dnnibiUted the s^e of .tliee<$ 
varieties ; ^e well remember seeing one celebrated grower in a tower- 
ing passion, because he had been or sent all over Europe for novelties 
of this description, and had ei^pended Qiore than lOO/, in what he after- 
wards alleged never produced him as many shillings. From th^ 
period of commencing shows and the laying down of the standard, 
since universally recognised, the flower rapidly improv^. Messrs* 
Wells, Inwood, and Douglas, had be^n the greatest raisers, although 
only private gardeners, and hundrods of the bestof their day w^nt by 
thoir name. 9ut one day, being oiit with Mr. Hopwood, of Twicken* 
ham, we chanced to call on Mr. Lynes, at Springfield, and saw about 
200 seedlings ; our eye fell at once upon the celebrated flower, after- 
wards called Springfield £ival$ i^i|d seeing it among $0 imny thf^t 
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were good far nothing we offiired 10/. for it Mr. Lynet daolinedy on 
the ground that he had promiied Mr. Inwood the refuae of all the lot, 
and, therefore, he oould not d& anything with us till he bad had Mr. 
In wood's answer, for he had promised to give IZ. more than anybody 
else. Of course we were quite certain that we should not get it under 
these oireom^anees, and we left it to its fate, well i^nowing, however, that 
it was the first of a new and greatly improved race. Those who paid any 
attention to the Dahlia will remember tliat it came out as Inwood s 
Springfield Rival, and gained greatly by oomparison with WidnaPs Per** 
fection, shown the same year. From this period the flower that fulfilled 
three great conditions) in the standard for the perfection of the Dahlia 
rivetted general attention. The outline w^ a perfect circle, the 83rm* 
metry was mechanically complete, and it was more double than any 
other that approached roundness. The eye was mostly sunk, and the 
ftoe was not, theref(»«, completely globular ; but it was so eminently 
superior in all other respects, that it had no competitor. In symmetry 
it beat everything in cultivation. ^ We should not have dwelt on this 
flower so much, but that it seemed to confirm the propriety of the pro* 
perties laid down t that it gave a great impetus to the fancy, and huu* 
dreds began raising seedlings. But the most esteemed varieties for 
some time wanted the beautiful order and uniformity of the Rival, and 
looked poor by the side of it. 

From this time forward the ^MPOgfess was rapid. Every year pro*' 
duoed hundreds of novelties in colour, and the greater part, after being 
descHbed in th^t, this, and the other extraordinary shade, edge, stripe^ 
or mottle, was wound up with the magic words, ^< form of Springfield 
Rival.'* We do not see the flower exhibited much now, but many art 
sent out much inferior to it and to be shown, and we fear it has suffered 
tlie fate of many florists' flowers, been propagated in the same place, 
fW>m the same stock, and declined, as all crosses always do, under simi«- 
lar circumstances, and as flowers must do in common with ordinary 
crosses. Among the exquisitely formed ^lowers which have occasion- 
ally started up season after season, few have had the useful quality of 
oonetanoy in the bloom. For the most part then towards the centre 
the least interruption to the growth, wheth^ by excessive heat, want 
<f£ water, poor ground, or a bad situation, have prevented the centres 
Irom Ailing, and after a season or two they have been abandoned. But 
not many seasons since a still newer and better race has started and 
maintained its place. Keynes' Standard of Perfection, as double as a 
Ranunculus, though condemned at the Surrey Gardens, surpassed all 
its predecessors, and this race seems more tractable than the fbrmexv 
for many have since come in the same way and of a different colour. 
Standard of Perfection, Standard Yellow, Scarlet Gem, Sir Robert 
Sale, Berry^, Marchioness of OornwaUis, and scmie other of our pf9h 
sent close varieties, absolutely make the Springfield Rival look poor, 
and nothing but this style of flower ought to be acknowledged as good 
new varieties. We ought, however, to turn back to the period when 
a London Society of Florists started to oppose the Metropolitan 
Society^ and the latter chose to lay by rather than run counter to any4> 
thing established for the same object. However, two or three new 
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thii^ belonging to the Scicietaiy and the prineipel Memben havii^ 
been cried up as first claas novelties, and soon proved to be entirdj 
worthless, the Society totally fiuled, after two or three struggles, which 
left them in debt, and the Dahlia trade was on the wane. A meeting, 
however, at Slough, subscribed 100/. for a Dahlia show the next year, 
which was got up at Baker-street Bazaar, and lias been continued under 
the control of the Metropolitan Society, which, however, havii^ taken 
up other flowers as weU as Dahlias, had, in the opinion of Dahlia 
growers, used more of Uie funds than was warranted for iother subjects, 
and it was unanimously resolved to dissolve the Society for the purpose 
of reorganizing the concern altogether, and establishing a Ddilia 
Society as a separate and distinct a&ir. This Society has already 
many trade subscribers, and wfll have more, and one feature in it is 
especially encouraging to young growers who have but little room. 
Prizes are to be given for the best six new flowers sold out by the sub- 
scribers only, and all persons, whether members or not, are to be free 
to show in this class without entrance. This is a new feature, for the 
amount of entrance money deterred many ftom risking, who would 
have shown if it had cost nothing, and thus will be tempted to bring 
the best neir flowers as well as of old ones. The varieties originally 
exhibited for prizes were of the self, edged, tipped, and mottled kind ; 
but as there were many &ncy varieties remarkable for their brilliant 
colours and ugly or imperfect forms, it was proposed at the Baker- 
street Show to give prizes for these fancy kinds, much to the annoyanee 
of those who never grew them ; but it led to an entirely new branch of 
trade, and to very strenuous endeavours on the part of the cultivators 
to procure and raise those which were formed the best ; perseverance 
will do great things. The frncy flowers are now the most gorgeous 
and efiective of the whole tribe, they are rapidly improving in form, 
some of the later ones proving equal to the best of the ordinary show 
varieties. The difierence alone making the distinction. A true &ncy 
flower should have the two colours highly contrasted and nearly equal, 
the colours strictly defined, not shaded ofl*, although growers are too 
fond of placing among the &ncy flowers whatever is rendered by its 
singularity unfit for a regular stand, and may be deficient in form. 
But the time has arrived when the test for show flowers may be applied 
to the fancy varieties^ and these may be found among the seedlings, 
certified last autumn not only as good in form as a majority of the 
ordinary kinds, but we may say that this class was judged as critically 
by the proper standard as any of the other sort, and there were flowers 
of less merit in their class than the fimcy flowers were and yet had 
prizes, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, and Jeannie Deans. These 
repeatedly noticed claim a place among every half dozen shown, and 
we may how certainly reject every new variety of fancy flower that 
does not possess the proper points in a fidr degree. There are many 
already that are round, double, and symmetrical, with good centre; 
and a stand having a flower with a bad eye, a disk, or miich confused, 
may safely be made to cast the stand. With regard to the generality 
of Dahlias this year (1847) we have not advanc^ in form, though we 
have in novel colours. There is, however, much to be said both ways 
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witL regard to noveltieB ; we tee them exhibited of only one man'e 
growth. He may starve them or grow them too large, the one pre- 
vents the developement of their proper form, the other makes them 
coarser than they naturally come. The last season exhibited both 
extremes, and scarcely any of the novelties were shown to advantage 
on that account. 

We are not inclined to go into a critical examination of their 
claims, because we do not think we have seen one-third of them so bad 
or so good as they will come. We may, however, be permitted to 
say that there is nothing extraordinary, — no Standards of PerfeCtioni 
no Scarlet Gems ; noting of that class : the majority will be best 
described by the simple words, << good, but of the oId-£ishioned forms." 
The flowers that will have the best run are those which proved the 
most certain and constant. It would be impossible to set any down as 
at all out of the common way. The most round, close, and best^ was 
Delight ; but the only time it was seen it was fiilling to pieces and 
among the rejected ; but Mr. Whale never did exhibit well, hb flowers 
were always better grown and better shown after they were out than 
ever they were in his hands, and if the flowers, when he exhibited 
them, were in their true character. Delight will stand brfore M other 
edged flowers, for in the forward state it was, the colouring was 
excellent and the form unexceptionable. Nobody will lose much by 
purchasing those we have seen and described, because the principal 
shows will be for new .flowers sold out by the subscribers to the Central 
Dahlia Fund, and as there is ndther entrance nor subscription, there 
will be hundreds of new and small growers purchase all. Of the un- 
certainty of the Dahlia much may be said. Turner's Metropolitan, 
Bourne's Marchioness of Ormond, Wilmer*s Egyptian Eong, Brown's 
Duke of Devonshire, and many others exhibited as true models of per- 
fection, from some cause or other became so very inconstant, that they 
were discarded by Ae generality of growers, because the obtaining of 
a good specimen seem^ hopeless. Yet those who had perseverance 
have shown them well, though they grew a score plants perhaps for 
the sake of a bloom. The encouragement for raising Dahlias is as 
great as ever. Every season convinces us that there 'is very much 
more to be done yet. A flower that is always up well in the centre 
exhibits something else deficient. Essex Triumph is pretty constant, 
almost always well up, but there is coarseness. Shylock is of the sanie 
school. G^, as an edged flower, is of a still older &shion. Queen 
of England was altogether so oveigrown as not to show its real oha* 
racter ; we never saw it grdwing, but we are quite sure small flowers 
would be better formed and better marked. The Maid of £ent is a 
second Badzville, but it was its first year, and as it goes out from a 
small stock every dry root will be a t^ing of value, if the flower prove 
true, for the colour is as distinct from lUdzville, that they would look 
well if they were two of half a dozen. We know they are reflexed, 
but the centre is well up. They are alike in form and size, and 
exceedingly pretty. It is, therefore, a lottery in which the chances 
may come all prizes. Of the &ncy kinds, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre and 
Jeannie Deans are very conspicuous ; both are reds and whites, but the 
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ffwb ar« indaieiibabk ; they an not teftrlet nor blood, nor orimton but 
peculiar, and both different from each other, and from those we have. 
Jenny Lind is a rich pinple tip, Uke many we have, bnt better i but 
nobody believed when priaee were prapared for fiaey flowers, three or 
Ibur years ago, that they could ever become what this year's seedlinge 
make them. We had nearly lost sight of another novelty or two 
among them, we mean Belted Knight, an orange and white ; Lady 
Sale, a yellow and white ; and Mr. Turner has one that he eotmi 
inclined to put among other ahow flowen, beeause it is too good fbr 
Ibe fluiey clam. However, we moat oonfine oar remarks to those we 
have seen without oondemniag others, ibr the early frost eempletely 
eitingttished the hopes of many who had good things ; they eould not 
exhibit at all where alone exhibiting is of real service and oertifioates 
are of real value. Dahlia buyers should this year open their hearts a 
little, for as they can show new flowers for nothing they may calculate 
on getting a good deal of their money back, bendes the pleasure of 
looking forward to novelties which we have never seen, but which, if 
half so good as represented, will be worth all the money asked fcur 
them, and give a new feature to the shows, and oreate many new exhi* 
bitions. Success which must await some of the youngest of them, 
where so many prizes as two«thirds are offered, will turn beginners 
Ipto enthusiasts, and greatly promote the interests of the trade, who 
will be encouraged in turn to continue the liberal supporters of ama* 
teur growers, and thus render permanent a feeling wliich, if negleoted, 
subsides as naturally as the water after a storm. We should be very 
glad to see the amateur growers, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, unite in supporting those dealers who eneouraged the shows, and 
very little reflection would induce them, as an aet of justice, to do so, 
fbr there are many nurserymen who rely on the amateur almost entirely 
fbr the most profitable part of their trade, but whose names are never 
seen as supporters of exhibitions in any other wa]» than grasping for 
prises where there is nothing to pay for entranoe, merely beeause their 
large stocks, with even their miserable growth, enables them to stand a 
ehance against better men who have not so great a choice. The 
Dahlia, more than any other flower, owes all its advancement to exhi* 
bitions. To the early shows are we indebted for the banishment of 
those monster varieties that would, had they been encouraged, degraded 
the flower to an apparent worthless weed. To the leading exhibitions 
do we feel an obligation for the encouragement to produoe new vario* 
ties, and it is gratifying, to see so many of the trade at the head of a 
oentral sooietv for promoting the further progress towards perfeotioa 
of this noble flower. 



ROSES FOR WINTER SUPPLY, &c. 

A CoiiiiE9POVi)ENT in the Gardmer^s Joumai states, that for an 
early supply of flowers, such as will come in when the autumn otit^door 
supply ceases, the Tea-scented, Chinese, and Bourbon classes, are the 
most suited. These to be followed by the Moss, Proven^ perpetoals. 
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nnd hybrid pe?petmila, which fti*9 enuly miu^ag^d io m to ]uiy# a iupj^f 
all thQ y«4l^ n^umi, tho forced eontiouing from the end of Novfimber 
till Mfiyt vb«^ the out-door on^ 001119 in. He 3titteii, it is beat to have 
9,U Qose9 for £»0ii]g to be \kfm their owq root«y not worked on anj 
Othpr kind of stoefc* The reMon is that the former ^;eattraUy throw 119 
one qr ipore lui^uriant jshpotp that bear a fine head of flowen. 

The method of mftDftgemeot is as follows i — ^£«rly in (q^riag the 
plants of BourbPQi T^'^foentedp and Cbineaa varieties are potted into 
good si^ed F^t^, a»d as soon as they put forth flowers they are pinehed 
off, and this proo^i^ is oontinned till towards autumn. This preyen» 
tion of blooming during summer induees the plants to tbroa' up strong 
shoots and strengthens the whole, When frost is apprehended in 
autvimut the. plants are placed in a oool^-pit frame ; and wlien requirinr 
plants to force, those aro taken that app^ to be the most advaoeei 
towards bloom* y^ 

Th<» ftbove glass ^ould afford a supply all the winter and spring 
neason, but in order to have variety, the perpetual hybrid, perpetual 
Provenge, and Mos? varieties, are made to follow ; and for a later sup*- 
ply th§se classes suitably come in. They do not by any means equal 
ik^ former classes for the earliest supplies. 

ThiB perpetuals, provenge, 4q«, ^e treated in spring and summor as 
is done to the Chinese, &c„ but in autumn they are pruned in, kept 
dry until the time of their being taken in for forcing, when, of course^ 
^ gradual supply of water ia given. The more rapid the forcing has 
been, the greater degree of gradual hardening is necessaiy, as removid 
at first into a warm part of a greenhouse* and gradually preparing them 
for a rooni, Tl^ ppts when out of doors are placed on jribbed trellises, 
so that worn^ are kapt out of them. A very free diainage, and a rich 
s^dy loam, are essential to a successful growth. 



TO PROMOTE PROFUSE BLOOM IN STOVE AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

BT AIT oasntvEB. 

FsoM the eommenoement of the great fiorieultural exhibitions in and 
afound London, I have been a constant visitor on such occasions. 

Being free from any business occupations, I have had much leisure 
time, and, in oonsequence, in addition to attending the meetings above re- 
jferred to^ I have frequently visited the nursery establishments, and nearly 
allthe celebrated colleetions around the metropolis, each successive year. 

In the management of plant culture I have seen a most striking 
change, not only as it respects the attention bestowed, as at present, on 
individual plants, but the entire collections too, for although we hav^ 
magnifieent specimens presented at the exhibitions, yet, on visiting the 
establishments from whence brought, I have found, in all cases, a pro- 
portionate uniform advance in cultivation. This improvement has 
been effected by pursuing the art of treatment on proper principles. 
The uniform aim of the modern plant growers is to produce the most 
beautiful specim^s in a rich display of flowers, and to exhibit their 
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beauties in the best way. In bygone days, it was the cuBtom to pot all 
the plants in a collection at the same period ; to treat all nearly alike 
in pruning, soil, water, &c. The general result was an inferior bloom, 
a most unsatisfiictory contrast when pictured with the results of our 
more enlightened floriculturists. To el^t the latter, every plant is 
treated as a distinct one, which is to be brought to such a state of per* 
feetion that it shall be what it b capable of becoming, and be an object 
of approving admiration by its health, symmetry, and floral beauty. 

No lover of plant culture attending the exhibitions, or private as well 
as public collections in and around London, but must at once see that 
to realize these particulars the cultivator's constant aim is directed. 

In a state of native growth, plants assume a symmetrical form, if 
they have a due space to grow in ; this &ct our modem gardeners 
have endeavoured to copy after, and their collections are not densely 
crowded together, but each plant is placed so that it has a free circu* 
Isition of air and light around it ; it is, in iact, untouched by another ; 
and although their cultivation in plant structures has to contend with 
opposition to their retaining a natural position, as when out of doors, 
it calls forth the skill and attention of the cultivator to realize as near 
an approach to nature as art can promote it. We therefore rarely see 
a drawn-up, straggling, misshapen plant, but their native form is aimed 
at, so that the pumt may have a light, easy, free, compact form. This 
attention is specially directed to the shrubby class of plants, whether 
they be naturally tall or dwarf, and the stopping of all the principal 
shoots whilst in a growing state, and which causes the production of 
laterals, so that a judicious thinning away all above what are requisite 
to properly form the plant the object of a shape fit to be gazed at, is 
thus obtained. The stopping of the young growing shoots, too, tends 
to strengthen and promote the mature fertility of the shoots which are 
to bear the flowers. This is precbely what is done in the proper 
management of fruit trees. A summer cutting-in of the shoots con- 
tributes to the buds of those portions left to be more perfected, and 
rendered more fruitful and luxuriant in size. This is just so beneficial 
in promoting a much greater profusion of flowers, but they are of a 
superior character too. By stopping the leads, and a proper thinning 
taking place, not only are weaker shoots strengthened thereby, and the 
bucU maturedy but auy very luxuriant one is checked by stopping, and 
lateral ones of due vigour are produced. To have, therefore, a pro- 
fuse display of flowers, this mode of treatment is essential, and success 
will be certain. How very strikingly do the Ericas, Pimelias, 
Leschenaultias, Chorozemas, Hoveas, Ixoras, Elichrysums, Boronias, 
Eutaxias, Thunbergias, and multitudes of other plants exhibited at the 
shows, exemplify the propriety of this mode of management. 

The winter pruning-in of the shoots will not eflect the desired object; 
it is the early summer stopping, by taking ofl* about one-third or one- 
quarter, at the time the young shoot has arrived at a somewhat firm 
substance. When that operation is completed, then the portion of the 
shoots remaining becomes invigorated, and the entire energies of the 
plant are concentrated in the floral buds, &c. The shoots thus stopped 
will usually push a shoot or two at the closing part of summer; rub 
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all off but one to each main branch, and pinch it back to about half- 
an-inch from its origin. If this attention be given, and the plants be 
potted and re-potted whenever they require it, not waiting for a general 
removal, &c., also a suitable compost, drainage, water, and air, in due 
proportion, be afforded, the result will very much more than compensate 
for the attention. 



ON PLANTING HOLLIES. 

BT SENEX. 



Is the November Number of the last volume of this Magazine I 
noticed an article on planting evergreen trees and shrubs, and was both 
pleased and profited by some of the observations. A particular refer* 
ence is made, however, relative to the period of planting Hollies, and 
with the writer I do not agree. I perceive that the article b commu- 
nicated by a thirty years' practiced nurseryman ; I am not a nursery- 
man, but a thirty years' practitioner in planting Hollies at various 
periods of the year, as well as having been an annual observer of the 
practice of other people with the Holly. The result of my practice 
and observations as to the best period of planting this much esteemed 
bush i§ early in October, and the nearer to that time the greater will 
be the success of growth, provided no casualty occur to prevent it by 
lack of due attention in planting, securing, &c. In a recent number 
of the " Gardener's Chronicle " some extracts have been made from 
some excellent directions which were published in a small pamphlet by 
' Mr. Macnab, of Edinburgh, on this subject, along with some very 
judicious remarks by Dr. Lindley. 

With the entire I fully concur. 

Referring to an early autumn planting of Evergreens, Mr. Macnab 
says, " Let any one look at the Evergreens in Hillside Crescent, by 
the side of New London Road from Edinburgh, in front of the house 
of the Eight Hon. William Allan, Esq. They are principally Por- 
tugal Laurel, common Laurel, Laurestine, Holly, Alatemus, and 
Arbutus; they were all planted in November and December, 1824, 
and even without any watering at the time of planting but from the 
skies. Of the many thousands then planted scarcely any failed to 
grow." 

Mr. Macnab ftirther observes, ^^ I happened to be at a gentleman's 
seat in the following July (1825). In the spring of that year they 
had planted 500 Portugal Laurels, and when I saw them at the time' 
named there did not appear to be 100 plants alive, and one-half of 
them were half dead." There doubtless are many spring seasons so moist 
as to be more favourable to success than others, and instances occur of 
satisfactory success in spring planting, or by particular attention in 
watering over head, shading, &c., it has been realized, but it is very 
notorious throughout the country that the failures are numerous when 
planting is effected in spring — more especially in late spring. I admit, 
too, failures may take place in autumn planting, but they will be rare, 
except what results from improper treatment with the plants in taking 
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Up, long azpofiulw of rootoy or planting. I hatto Mtef fiiil«d, I bdiev^^ 
to succeed in growing 95 out of ererj 100 Hollies I have planted for 
the last twenty yean, and I have had very many thousands put out, but 
always began to plant early in October, and had the plants Watered at 
the roots at the time to settle the Jine toii around the fibrous ones | 
and if the season was very dry I had the tops sprinkled over with 
water, by means of a water-can, two or three evenings a week, for a 
short time. I am fully confident if proper attention be given in taking 
up to retain all the small roots, not to allow the roots to be long ex- 
posed to dry or frosty air, choose moist and cloudy weather for plant- 
ing in, and do all at the proper season, every desired success will result. 
If a continnance of moist cloudy weather follows all the better, aS 
sprinkling over the tops, bhading, &c., is rendered unnecessary* 

Hollies are ornamental objects, as well as very useful in shrubbe* 
ries, which has induced me to send these remarks for insertion in the 
Cabiiv£T. 



ISONANDRA GUTTA— The Outta PbrchaTree. 

This new tree is a native of the Malay Islands, and has recently been 
brought into much repute in this country. In its native clii^te it 
grrows forty feet high, and has a trunk three feet in diameter. It sup- 
plies a milky juice, from which a substance is formed, and has recently 
been made known in this country as a most valuable substitute for 
leather in forming shoe soles. Of all the discoveries and inventions 
which have hitherto been brought into notice for the purpose of pre- 
serving the feet from damp, nothing is comparable, either in cheapness 
or efficiency, to Gutta Percha. Persons who have to stand much on 
the open ground, if they will use this, will find this simple substance 
exceedingly valuable. The value, has been proved during the last 
four months by the strongest tests, in numerous cases, by gardeners and 
others, and is most confidently recommended to others. For dryness 
and wammess to the feet it is said the Gutta Percha soles cannot be 
equalled. lu point of durability it is said to be equal, if not superior, 
to leather ; and it has this advantage, a gardener may give ls< or 1#. Sdt 
for a pair of these soles, take them home, dry the bottom of his shoes 
thoroughly, and, if he choose, himself put the new soles on, and which 
process will not take him more than a quarter of an hour. The sub- 
stance can be procured in London, and most probably in most other 
country towns. It is used for some purposes in this country as a sub« 
stitute for the Indian rubber^ The gum becomes plastic like clay when 
gradually and thoroughly heated, as for instance, by dipping in hot 
water till heated through, it may then be moulded into any form i on^ 
becoming cold it resumes its hardness, is quite firm, but may be cut 
with a knife. Mr. Low, of Clapton, has plants of this valuable treef 
and Messrs. Teitch, of Exeter, are in expectation of soon receiving 
some from their collector, Mr. Lobb. Where the article is sold direc- 
tions for preparing or laying on the soles, repairing, &c<9 are usually 
given. The whole of it is very easily accomplished. 
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ON THE VENTILATION OF GREENHOUSES, PITS, AND 

FRAMES. 

BT H. Ot GlASGOW. 

I HAVE to preface my intrusion upon you by an acknowledgment of 
the great pleasure and advantage I have derived from your useful and 
excellent little work, as a subscriber from its outset. I am satisfied it 
has tended largely to the diffusion of that' taste for floriculture which 
is universally found to characterize the present day, and which each 
successive ye&r is largely extending. 

I am of that class of subscribers who have had no opportunity of 
learning the principles of horticulture, except in their own personal 
and perhaps limited means of experience, and in some particulars (no 
doubt thought by persons bred to the art of no difficulty) have ex- 
perienced considerable doubt and hesitation as to the best course of 
procedure. One, as to which I would now solicit the favo.ur of your 
information, is the management of heated frames during the winter, 
particularly in frosty Weather. 8om6 well-received authorities recom- 
mend the ventilation of such, and greenhouses, by the admission of air 
to a limited extent at all times. But in regard to frames, heated as 
mine are by a hot-Watet pipe, I f5rid that the opening df these, in ex- 
tr<§mely cold weather, is accompanied by a deposit of damp on the 
inclosed plants, which is sooner oi^ later productive of the most pre- 
judicial consequences ; while, on the other hand, I apprehend that the 
continued iuclOsure of the isteatti which must arise fVom the greater 
heat supplied by the water-pipe within, must be scarcely if less pre- 
judicial. Now, what is the proper tr^tment of frames or pits, and 
greenhouses, in such cases ? Are the covei^ or sashes in the case of a 
continued fh)st tb be kept covered, to Entire exclusion of the cold air ; 
or, if it be proper to adniit the air, seeing it immediately sets down in 
the 6hap6 of dew or heavy moisture oh the plants, how is it to be dealt 
with? 

I am satisfied that a few distinct and practical remarks oq the above 
subject will prove eminently tisfeful to many df your dub^cribei's ; and 
I \ety respectftillySdlicitfrom some reader of expedience in this matter 
a detail of management at an early opportunity. 



THE CULTURE OP PHLOX DRUMMONDIL 

BT J, 0.» 1<.R.A.» FERTH. 

. I AM a great admirer of that beautiful annual Phlox Drummondii, and 
having succeeded in growing it to much greater perfection than either I, 
or any of my ndghbours, have hitherto seen it eli^ewhere, I have ventured 
to describe my mode of treating it, in the hope it may prove interest'* 
ing and useful to some of the readers of the Cabihbt. 

I sow the seed about the beginntlig of April in a slight hot«>bed. 
and when the plants are in the rough leaf I prick them out into small 
pote (two or three together), and gradually harden them off ready to 
plant out by the first of June* 
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I prqmre the bed by removing the old earth to the depth of a foot 
or fourteen inches, and refilling it with rotten turf mixed with a little 
sand. This last season into a bed (six feet by four) so prepared I put 
twenty plants, which were all I had, and by the first of August the bed 
was completely covered with a dense mass of flowers, which continued, 
to bloom profusely up to the middle of November, and even yet,^ 
December 10, although we Jiave had severe frosts and much coarse' 
weather, a respectable nos^ay may be gathered from it. When plant* 
ing out I am careful to preserve a good b«ill at the roots, and I water 
freely till the plants are well established in the bed. I have always 
been told by gardeners hereabout that P. Drummondii is *' a dorty 
thing to grow," but whoever will be at the trouble of cultivating it in 
this way will find it one of the most vigorous, as it certainly is one of 
the most beautiful, annuals we have. 



CULTIVATION OP BHUGMANSIA SANQUINEA. 

BT MB. JOHN roSTEa, AXATKOB FL0BX8T, OF PARK8IDE. 

Thbee years ago I turned out into a bed at the inside end of my 
greenhouse a nice plant of Brugmansia sanguinea, which bloomed 
beautifully the first season, and grew very rapidly. Early in the 
spring of 1846 I pruned it in, it soon pushed and it soon flowered. 
By this time it occupied so much space as to be intruding on other 
plants ; as soon as the flowering ceased I cut back the larger portion of 
the shoots, and the parts left soon pushed forth numerous shoots. I 
rubbed off all but one on each lateral branch ; they grew fast, and in 
August I had a second profusion of flowers, which continued in 
bloom till the end of October. In order to make room I cut the plant 
in again, and at Christmas it was finely in flower, and continued till 
March, thus blooming three times within the period of twelve months. 
The same mode of treatment 1 pursued in 1847, and with the same 
success. I intend to try the same treatment with the B. Knightii and 
Arborea the next season. Their continuous beauty nearly all the year 
most amply repays for any attention. A couple of plants of a sort 
being pruned at different times would thus provide a constant bloom. 
They would succeed quite as well grown in pots, having attention in 
repotting each time into a larger pot. 



TORENIA ASIATICA. 



BY MABT M — T. 

Last summer I raised a considerable number of these plants. I turned 
out into several small beds in the open air a hundred of them. This 
was done rather late, viz., the first week in July. The change from 
the stove to the open air, caused the plants to assume a healthy colour, 
but by the middle of August they had not only started into fresh 
growth but gave promise of a profuse bloom ; this they displayed up to 
the middle of October, and being pegged down to the ground they 
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formed a lovely carpet of flowers. I carefully took up a quantity at 
the time just named, potted them and placed them in a gentle warm 
pit near the glass, and by proper attention, they have continued to 
bloom very freely and most beautifully from November to the presMit 
February 16th in my greenhouse upon the front shelves, where I 
brought them as soon as they began to expand a flower. It is one of 
the most lovely winter ornaments. The plant delights to be kept near 
the glass, and to have an open sunny aspect, not to be kept in th« 
shade. 



ON PANSIES. 



B7 AN ADMIBBB. 

I HAVE often procured Fansies, with an intention of obtaining what I 
hoped would be of approved form. The mode of selection was regu- 
lated by their being the newest and highest priced, but after all I 
have not obtained more than six varieties of what I deem good form* 
I wish the Editor of the Cabinet would give us a list of about a 
dozen, or two doz^n, that are deemed a near approach to perfection in 
^ early number. 

[The application is too late for this number. We will give a 
descriptive list in our next of a few we know to be good. In the 
mean time purchasers had best stipulate to have only such kinds as 
are of approved character, as by the now generally admitted standard, 
viz., a perfect circle, smooth on the edge ; petals thick ; velvety 
texture ; marking uniform ; top petals alike ; side petals alike ; the 
general colour on the three lower petals, the same, and the eye must 
not break through to the margin. Order only such to be sent and 
none others.] 



VERBENA SEED. 



BT B. a. 

Last autumn I saved some Verbena seed, how am I to succeed in 
raising plants? I once tried and failed. I shall be obliged by instruc- 
tions being given in the March Cabinet. 

[Have a compost of equal portions of good loam and leaf mould, 
with a small addition of silver sand, ITie pots or pans should have a 
free drainage. The surface soil must be finely sifted, be made even 
and smooth. Sprinkle the seed regularly, and sift evenly over it some 
fine sandy compost, only as much as will just cover it, after which just 
press it even over the surfhce. The pots or pans must be placed in a 
hot-bed frame or similar moist temperature, and the soil being kept 
just moist the plants usually appear in a little more than a fortnight. 
As the plants progress inure them gradually so as to be able ta pot 
them singly as early as can be, and then they may be planted out into 
the open beds at the usual period early in May. They bloom well the 
first season.] 
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ON BENTHAMIA FRAGIPERA. 

BT AN AXATEDB* 

In one of the nnmben of this Magazine for ld47 I noticed some 
interesting remarks on the above-nanoed phwt* When I saw the fruit 
figured in the Cabiket twelve years ago, I applied for a plant in 
Ck»mwall and obtained one. It was planted in the open air in a warm 
situation near to. my dwelling, and is now twelve l^t high and as 
much in diameter. For six years it has' borne a profusion of it& large 
strawberry-like fruit, and the beautiful bright rosy and white tints 
produce a most lovely appearance. Every shrubbery ought to have so 
handsome an ornament in it. It is sold cheap, grows very quickly, and 
forms a very neat plant. 



PERSIAN YELLOW AND CLOTH OP GOLD ROSES, 

These beautiful Roses do not require the severe pruning which the 
generality of Roses do, but by the following method they succeed 
admirably. 

The plants should be trained to a warm aspected wall, as is done to 
Peach trees, &c. The young wood must be thinned out in summer, 
and a proper proportion laid in. At the end of summer, any weakly 
shoots should be cut clean .away, or if future wood in such place be 
required, cut back so as to leave one bud. The other shoots, which 
are those to supply bloom the following season, should only have the 
tips taken off. I have several plants of each of the above, that during 
the last season bloomed most profusely. 



PROPAGATION OF ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

I had a small bed of this plant in my flower-garden which have 
bloomed profusely during August, September, and nearly to the end 
of October. It proves to be quite hardy too, and forms a beautiful 
bed of its rosy- crimson flowers. An accident occurred with a plant 
having the head and the crown of the root broken ofl* in the beginning 
of September. Subsequently, my gardener applying some leaves, over 
the surface of the bed for winter protection, he found a great number 
of young plants had issued from the roots of the plant, which, by 
digging over the bed, had been severed into numerous pieces, and each 
piece, even those that had been cut an inch long, having an eye, had 
pushed. The entire were taken up and potted, and now are nice 
plants. At the time the roots that had pushed shoots, my gardener 
cut the other long parts into pieces about an inch each, and placed 
them in pots, just covering with fine soil, and put them in a gentle 
forcing house, and every portion has pushed. This lovely plant may 
be possessed readily for beds and will form one of the loveliest orna- 
ments for autumn. 
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THE LUCDLIA GRATISSIMA. 

BT MR. F. THORNS, OF TOTTENHAM PARK GARDENS, IN WILTSHIRE. 

-Havino, some few weeks ago, paid a visit to the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, at which place I was delighted in seeing a most magnificent plant 
of the Liiculia gratissima ; I also, about the same time, saw a fine 
specimen in the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, where it was finely 
in bloom, and to all appearance it would continue flowering throughout 
the greatest part of winter, which makes it still the more valuable. 
This plant is .well known to produce heads of bloom similar to the 
Hydrangea, but it has the advantage over the latter in colour and in 
the sweet scented properties it contains. If this admirable plant was 
more known I believe it would soon be almost universally cultivated. 
Every collection of greenhouse plants ought to possess a few of them, 
as it is one of the best plants for winter decoration, and I think there 
is not an equal to it. 

I have heard some gardeners say it is a very difficult thing to grow ; 
if properly managed, however, it is as easily grown and propi^ted as 
a Pelargonium, with one exception, viz., that is in damping off, to 
which it is very subject, at all tim^ it ought to be supplied with 
water very cautiously. For many years this plant has been grown in 
the stove ; however that structure is not a proper situation for it, it will 
thrive much better in the warmest part of a greenhouse, as it does in 
4;he Horticultural Society's garden, where it is planted out in the great 
conservatory border, and grows most luxuriantly. I took the dimen- 
sions of one head of bloom, which measured nearly a foot in diameter* 

Cuttings may be taken off after the flowering bud is formed and struck 
■in small 60-sized pots, they flower beautifully in this way. If there is 
a plant to spare in the month of February, place it in a gentle heat, 
■and in a few weeks after it will produce plenty of young wood for 
cuttings, which may be easily struck in peat mould and silver sand. 
The main particular to be attended to is to strike them as early in 
jspringas the cuttings can be obtained, in order to produce good stocky 
plants for winter use the following season. By having about a dozen 
of these plants judiciously managed, apd grown in 32-sized pots, they 
will afford a constant succession of bloom from ,the end of October 
until the end of April. When the plants haviB done flowering they 
ought to receive a gentle rest for a few weeks previous to being again 
excited. When they begin to make a growth I prefer subjecting them 
for a few weeks to a warm vinery and underneath the vines. As the 
^tender foliage is very apt to be<^ome burnt when fully exposed to the 
sun, when the wood is perfectly matured, which will take place in 
July or August, then harden them off gradually, and place the plants 
in a shady part &cing the north, where they will form their flowering 
buds effectually. Be cautious in having them placed in the greenhouse 
before the cold nights of winter arrive, and in that situation let them 
remain until introduced for early flowering. The green foliage of 
these plants change to a brown appearance in a. short time after ex- 
posure, however this does not injure it, for it will soon resume its former 
hue when again placed in a gentle heat. 



B8 OH A BARK PIT. 

CINERARIAS. 

BT fCUX. 

Thbsb charming ornamesits for the spring should be repotted as fre- 
quently as the pots get filled with roots, and they rapidly fill. I am 
an exhibitor at the £oDdon shows, and the following attention is paid 
in repotting : the ball is kept entire, a free drainage given ; I use 
turfy sandy peat, turfy loam, leaf mould and old rotten dung, in equal 
parts, well chopped up together, not silked. A regular attention to 
watering 9Jk^ tying up, and admirable suoeess is realized. 



APPLICATION OF GUANO TO CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BT L.R. 

Up to the present year I have been most successful in blooming Chry- 
santhemums, attending carefully to their tndning, and frequently 
watering them with liquid manure. Observing one of your corres- 
pondents in the May number recommended Guano, I determined to 
try it, and this year, in August, I commenced watering once a week, 
with a weak solution. The plants continued to thrive most vigorously, 
presenting a bushy and healthy appearance, with a prodigious number 
of buds, many of which were taken off to strengthen the plants, and 
enable them to produce larger flowers ; they were removed to the green- 
house early in October, and promised well for a splendid show of 
flowers, but on many of the plants, as the buds expanded, they nearly 
all turned out imperfect, infected with some blight or disease. No 
insect is apparent, though the flower has only a few of the petals the 
proper colour, the rest being a mass of minute green ones that do not 
expand. The foliage is perfectly healthy, and the plants appear in a 
luxuriant state ; they were cuttings in May from a good sort, have 
been kept free from insects, and stopped at the proper time to produce 
lateral shoots. Feeling exceedingly mortified at the result of the ex- 
periment, I deem it a duty to give these particulars, to guard other 
persons against a similar ^ure. 



ON A BARK PIT, 

BT ▲ TOUMO GARDSNEB. 

A SUBSCRIBER to your valuable periodical would feel much obliged 
by hints from some of your numerous correspondents on the best 
management of a bark bed ; his efforts hitherto have been attended 
with great uncertainty, weeks having sometimes elapsed before any 
heat has been procured, at other times none whatever has taken place. 
The pit is about nine feet from back to front, fourteen long, and eight 
deep ; the quantity of tan he has been in the habit of putting in about 
three waggon loads. 
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Yj -^ IN THE FIOWKR GABDIIN. 

*i T)ROCEED without loss of time to complete all necos- 

' X fiary alterations in thii department, sueh aj removing 

shrubs, planting edgirfgs, laying turf, cutting the grass edges of walks, 
&c. Shrubs requiring increase by layers may be done now, in a 
similar way to the Carnation ; some of the tough-wooded kinds do well 
by having the branch twisted at the piart where the cut in laying 
would have been made. All perennial and biennial border plants 
which it may be desirable to increase should be parted at once. Where 
^hey have spread out large, the most ready way is to divide them with 
a spade into as many pieces as are wanted. Add fresh loam, leaf- 
mould, rotten dung, ^c, to beds, before sowing seeds or replanting. 
Now is the time to decide upon some arrangement of plants for the 
beds of the flower garden, in order to give plenty of time to prepare a 
stock of those required. Hardy annuals, to bloom early in the summer, 
may be sown in sheltered situations. Cover them with finely sifted 
soil, and press it gently down on the seeds. Finish pruning Roses. 
Take especial care to be providing plants of every class required for 
bedding out on lawns, Qower gardens, &c., in April or early in May. 
No delay must be allowed. German Asters, Geraniums, &c. 

Florists' Flowbbs. — At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
that were top-dressed in proper time, and since received due attention, 
will have commenced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, 
to prevent them being drawn. Where increase is not particularly 
required, it will greatly strengthen the bloom by removing all side 
shoots as they appear. Give every attention, to maintain the plants 
in vigour. Manure water should be given once a-week, taking care it 
is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep's-dung, put into a tub, and soft 
water poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong liquid, is very 
serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few weeks before 
using. Old cow-dung will also answer the same purpose. If any 
appear too forward in showing bloom, it is best to leave them to take 
their chance of being in condition when wanted. Checking is almost 
sure to induce small and uneven flowers. Sow seeds of the above. 

Afiemonies and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
-filling up with soil composed of decayed turfe taken from a loamy 
pasture. The mode of planting is in drills, and to press the tubers 
down, so that they rest firmly, drawing the soil over them to the depth 
of two inches. The arrangement of the varieties is purely a point of 
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taste ; soine, when they are for exhibition, keep each sort to it^lf, in 
rows, across the bed. The only advantage of this is that the best 
blooms are more easily selected. Such as were planted in the autumn 
will npw be making their appearance above g^und. It is very neces- 
sary to keep the soil well round the crown of the plant ; when this is 
neglected the bloom sufiers. Should the weather be severe, protection 
wiU still be requbite. T\dip$ require continued attention, as directed 
last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear 
sickly ; the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean 
out. If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. 
Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any 
casualty they get frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tope 
over with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so 
before they be exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon 
them until the frost .is all out. Camaiians and Pieotees may, at the 
end of the month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as 
No. 12's are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the 
bottom two inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a com- 
.post — which is best if it has been previously prepared and become well 
incorporated together — of these proportions : two barrows full of fresh 
yellow loam, three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a barrowful of 
river sand, well mixed ; plant in it without Hfiingj but breaking very 
Well with the spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of 
doors, and let them be carefully looked after. All those not required 
for potting plant out in rows in a bed, each plant being a foot apart 
in the rows, and two feet from row to row. Where frost has disturbed 
the roots of Panseys in beds, they should be pressed into their places, 
and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. In 
forming new beds the plants should be placed six or eight inches apart, 
,and the situation where they can have all the benefit of free air. 
.Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined i)) small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, at the end of the month they 
may be. In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, 
be careful to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. 
For the open bed use a trowel for removing with. When planted, 
water, to settle the soil around the roots. Hyacinths in beds ought to 
have protection from sharp frosts, and on fine days the surface soil 
should be stirred over occasionally^ 

tS THE FOBCINO FBAME. 
Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted, and introduce them here. Such as have been sown, and are 
up, should have all possible air given, to prevent their being drawn. 
In watering, it must not be over the tops, or many of the sorts will be 
rotted by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each pot, 
always using tepid water. Annuals sown in frames- — Cockscombs, 
Balsams^ ThunhergiaSy <&c., — if large enough to pot, should be done 
in 60-$ized pots. 
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Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchiasy Petunicu^ VerbemUy &c.y as soon as 
possible ; cover them lightly with fine sandy soil, and press the surfiiee 
smooth with a piece of flat board. Seeds of most greenhouse plants 
will do well if sown now. Dahlia roots, brought in last month, will 
have began to push shoots, which, when about three inches long, should 
be taken off, cut close under a joint, and struck in sand. Continue to 
put in cuttings of all kinds of plants intended to bed out. Be-pot and 
forward Amaryll%se$, Gesnerias, &c., as directed last month. Ipomeas 
Schitesy and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted where necesn 
sary, and brbught here to excite early growth, 

IN THE aBBENHOTTSE AND OOU) FBAHE. 

Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. If any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels heavy, 
there is something wrong. If any of the pots are too full of roots, the 
plants should be removed into pots a size larger ; and the soil should 
be rich, light, and moderately porous. There is a soil which is good 
for almosjf, every kind of greenhouse plant — loam, with the turf rotted 
in it, decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or 
rubbed through a very coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of 
each ; it will do for everything ; but if we had Heaths to grow, we 
should treble the quantity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so 
that it would be one of each of the others and three of peat-earth,' 
instead of one all round. In moving a plant from one pot to another 
take care that the plant be not sunk in the least more in the new pot 
than it was in the old one, and see that the compost, well mixed up, is 
made to go down very nicely all round the old ball of earth. Plants 
shifted in this way should have a little water to settle the earth to the. 
roots. . All the shelves of the greenhouse, and all the plants, should be 
cleared of dead leaves, and the places kept very clean. 

Calceolarias J Verbenas^ Petunias, and other young stock, intended 
either for decorating the flower garden or to bloom in p(4s, must, as 
growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause them to be 
bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings of the 
young shoots, if desired. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three weeks, on the principle of slow. breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken 
place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
juncture; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, than the 
Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, if required, and they must be pushed on by 
additioiial warmth ; an increase of pot-room contributes to vigour. 

IN TH£ STOVIL 
Successive introductions of plants for early bloom should still be' 
attended to, as directed last month. See to pruning in such creepers 
as are overgrown, before fresh growth commences. Complete all 
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potting as early as possible. Orchidaceous plants, especially, should 
be done at once, in order td obtain as early a growth as convenient. 
Use plenty of charcoal, in lumps, and keep plenty of indestructible 
material round the outside of the pots, to fitcilitate the passage of both 
air and mouture with rapidity. Increase atmospheric moisture in pro- 
portion to heat and light Look sharp after insects ; the snails, &c,f 
are very fond of the young buds at this period, and soon cause great 
injury. Orchids recently imported should have a warm and constantly 
moist atmosphere for a few weeks, until they b^n to grow, but no 
water should be applied to them untQ that period, and then with mode- 
ration. Th^ will fill their pseudo-bulbs by atmospheric moisture 
alone, and ail excitement otherwise risks the well-being of the plant. 



ON PLUMBAGO LARPENT^. 

A SUBSCBIBER would be obliged to the Editor to inform her in his 
next number of the Cabiitet where seed of Plumbago LarpentSB is to 
be had, and if pknts can now be purchased, and the price of each. 
' [If the plant has produced any seed in this country none is offered 
for sale. We shall be able to supply plants immediately the proprie- 
tors of them let it be sent out. The price we will give as soon as we 
are informed at what it is fixed ; we expect it will l^ very reasonable.] 



BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Floral Barity,—** We had the pleasure," says the Glcugow Herald, •'the other 
day, of yisiting the consenratory of the ^uilen at Ibroxhill, where are to be seen 
many beantifiil speameiis of the Cactus tribe, covered with blossoms to the number 
of several thonsands. Of the yarioos epecimens which adorn the walls and shelves 
of this eleffantconservatory, tbatof the Epiphyllam tniDcatom is the most remark- 
able for the number and brilliancy of its blossoms. Last year about this period 
the plant bore 6000, and this season the number has been nearly equal. The 
Epiphyllum is of dwarfish growth ; but, in order to set it off, it is grafted on 
Speeiosissima, another plant of the same tribe, and one of these measures six feet in 
height and sixteen in circumference. A plant of C. speciosissima is trained on the 
wall of the conservatory, and covers a space of 180 square feet. In the month of 
July last this plant bore fifty blossoms at one time. We learn that Mr. Wardlaw, 
gardener to Mrs. M*Call, was the first that cultivated the Epiphyllum upon the above 
principle, having commenced it a number of years since, and devoted himself to it 
with equal zeal and success. Mr. Macnab, of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
hearing of the success which had attended Mr. Wardlaw's efforts in the cultivatioa 
of this plant, visited Ibroxhill recently, and expr^sed himself astonidied and 
delightea at witnessing the many beautiful specimens which adorn this conservatoiy. 
One pleaung feature in the conservatory is the scrupulous care and attention which 
appears to be paid to its cleanliness. Mr. Wardlaw seems to be impressed with 
this wholesome truth, that pure air is as essential to the health of the plant as of 
man, and the floors of the conservatory, as well as the pots, contiuning a very nume- 
rous collection of plants, are the very beau ideal of cleanliness." 

[We should be very much pleased if the worthjr cultivator, Mr. Wardlaw, would 
fiEivour us with a statement of his mode of cultivation. — Conductor. 
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ALLAMANDA SCHOTTII. 

LARGE-FLOWRRBD ERECT ALLAMANDA, 

THIS fine species has been introduced from Brazil. Seeds of it 
were sent by Mr. Graham to Messrs. Barton, of Springwood, 
near Manchester, where the plant blocmied last autumn. It is an 
upright, sufiVuticose, stove plant, and blooms profusely when not more 
than two feet high. It is one of the loveliest hothouse plaiits that has 
been received into Ihb country. The stock at Springwood was pro- 
cured by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter ; by them 
offered for sale, from whom we received it, and can supply to others. 
It ought to be in every collection. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES OCELLATA ElTELETTED ACHIMENES, 

Gesneriacece, Didtftiamia Angiospermia, 

A very ornamental plant, of strong upright habit, growing from one 
to two feet high. The stems are of a dark purple colour, and covered 
with appressed hairs. The leaves are opposite, ovate, acuminate, 
deeply veined' and reticulated, roughly serrated on the edges, from 
four to five inches long, of a deep glossy green above and purple 
below. The flowers are produced solitary, in the axils of all the 
leaves near the tennination of a branch, and supported on slender, 
erect, red footstalks, from two to three inches long. The tube of the 
flower is campanulate, about three-^quarterip of an inch long, pubescent, 
and of a very rich red colour. The mouth expands into five small, 
rounded, nearly equal segments, which are beautifully dotted with 
black, the dots being surrounded with a small light-coloured ray. It 
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ALLAMANDA SCHOTTII. 

LAKGE-FLOWRRBD ERECT ALLAMANDA* 

THIS fine species has been introduced from Brazil. Seeds of it 
were sent by Mr. Graham to Messrs. Barton, of Springwood, 
near Manchester^ where the plant bloonoted last autumn. It is an 
u p right j suSruticose, stove plant, and blooms profusely when not more 
than hi'o feet high. It is one of the loveliest hothouse plants that has 
been rcceiveil into thb country. The stock at Springwood was pro- 
t;ured by Messrs, Lucombe, Fince, and Co., of £xeter ; by them 
offered for sale, from whom we received it, and can supply to others* 
It ought to be in every collection. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES OCELLATA ElTELETTED ACHIMENES. 

Gesneriacea, Didymtnia Angiogpermia, 

A very ornamental plant, of stronff upright habit, growing from one 
to two feet high. The stems are ota dark purple colour, and covered 
with appressed hairs. The leaves are opposite, ovate, acuminate, 
deeply veined' and reticulated, roughly serrated on the edges, from 
four to five inches long, of a deep glossy green above and purple 
below* The flowers are produced solitary, in the axils of all the 
leaves near the tennination of a branch, and supported on slender, 
erect, red footstalks, from two to three inches long. The tube of the 
flower is campanulate, about three-quarters of an inch long, pubescent, 
and of a very rich red colour. The mouth expands into Ave small, 
rounded, nearly equal segments, which are beautifully dotted with 
black, the dots being surrounded with a small light-coloured ray. It 
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was introduced from the iBthmus of Panama, hj Mr. Seemann, Go- 
vernment collector and naturalist of H. M. S. HenJd. Plants, derived 
from this source, have been in bloom during nearly the whole of the 
past winter, in the Royal Gardens of Kew, where we had the pleasure 
to see it. In all likelihood it will be found to flourish best in a cool 
greenhouse during summer, where the rich colour of its blossoms will 
render it an attractive object. (Figured in Bot. Mag.y 4359.) 

JESCHTNANTHUS IX)NGIPIX)BUfiH-LONG-PLOWEBED ^SCHYNANTHUS. 
Guneracea, Didynanda Angiotpermia, 
A splendid epiphytal, evergreen, stove plant. The stems are trailing, 
stout, and emit roots at all the joints. The leaves are opposite, broadly 
lanceolate, acuminated,* fleshy, from four to five inches long, and of a 
deep shining green colour* The flowers are disposed in terminal 
fascicles of ten to twelve in each. The calyx is deeply cut into five 
linear-subulate segments, in colour green, with a purple tinge at the 
ends. The tube of the corolla is nearly four inches long, of a rich 
deep crimson colour ; the limb is also crimson, marked by an irregular 
black band, and is divided into four rounded segments, the upper one 
bifid. Messrs. Veitch, nurserymen, Exeter, received this very showy 
plant from their collector at Java, Mr. Lobb, marked '^ Lysionotus 
longiflorus," by which name it was some years ago recorded as growing 
abundantly on old trees in dense woods in the provinces of Tjanjor, 
Buitenzorg, and Bantam. It is said to bloom freely> in which case it 
will prove the most gorgeous of all this truly beautiful tribe. (Figured 
in Mioff. Bot.) 

Abistolochia anguiciba — Snake Bibthwobt. 
Aristolochiacea. Gynandria Hexandria, 
A curious and rare climbing plant, with very slender striated stems. 
The leaves are produced rather distant, from two to four inches long, 
cordate, acuminate, entire, the sinus at the base being deep. The 
flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves, on footstalks nearly 
two inches long, solitary, and bear some resemblance in form to the 
European^, clematitis, but the colour is altogether diff*erent, being 
almost white, streaked and reticulated with brown. It was discovered 
by Jacquin, at Garthagena, who states that the natives of South 
America use ^' the juice of the root, mixed with saliva by mastication, 
to render powerless a serpent of moderate size ; if one or two drops are 
put into the mouth of the creature, it may be handled for several hours, 
and put into the bosom with impunity ; but after a time the animial 
recovers ; a larger quantity, however, occasions its death." (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.y 4861.) 

CUPHEA SILENOIPEfiH-CATCHPIiY CUPHEB. 

Zythrariecs, Dodecandria Monogynia, 

A pretty little branching, hardy annual plant, growing about a foot 

high, and almost covered with short spreading hairs, which have their 

tips imbued with a viscid gland. The leaves are opposite, nearly an 

inch long, lanceolate, obtuse. The flowers are produced singly urom 
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the axils of all the upper leaves, forming a kind of leafy raceme.' The 
calyx tube is about an inch long, having elongated furrows, very hairy 
at the mouth, and of a red colour. The petals are fine, rotundate, 
spreading to near an inch across, the two upper being double the size 
of the under ones, and hare a lilac margin, the rest being entirely deep 
blood-purple colour. It is a profuse blooming plant, and very useful 
in the flower-garden. It is a native of Mexico. (Figured in BoL 
Mag., 4362.) 

Obothamnus Zethebi — ^Mb. Zetheb's Obothamnus. 
Prottacea, Tttrandria Monogynia. 
This is a large and showy Cape Froteaceae, but of which no living 
specimens have yet been introduced to this country. It was discovered 
lately by the person whose joame it bears, growing in marshy places, 
on the summit of Hottentots-Holland Mountains, and according to the 
description furnished to Sir William Hooker by Dr. Pappe, it forms an 
erect, branching shrub, growing from six to eight feet high, and bloom- 
ing in July. The extremity of each branch is crowned by three or 
more drooping bracteated flowers of rosy-red colour. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4367.) 

Pbimula Stuabtii — Stuabt's Pbimbose. 
; PrimulaceeB. PentandHa Monogynia, 

An exceedingly pretty perennial herbaceous Primrose, growing 
about fifleen inches high. The leaves are ten or twelve inches long, 
broadly lanceolate, acute, erect, quite smooth on the surface, closely 
serrat^ on the. edges, of a glossy green above, and entirely covered 
below with a yellowish mealy farina* The flowers are of a clear pale 
yellow colour, with an orange tint near the centre, and about three- 
quarters of an inch across. £ach umbel is numerously furnished with 
blossoms* It is indigenous to the various mountainous parts of India. 
Dr. Wallich mentions having found it in Nepal, and Royle speaks of 
it as giving a rich yellow glow to some of the Himalayah r^ions. It 
bloomed during last sunimer in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4356.) 

Satybium aubeum — Golden-flowebei) Sattbium. 
Orchidacea. Ch/nandria Monandria, 

A handsome half-hardy perennial orchid. The leaves are broadly 
ovate, obtuse, and many-nerved. The flower spike rises six inches 
high. £ach flower is half an inch or more across, the sepals and petals 
are bright yellow, the labellum is helmet-shaped and of a distinct rich 
<^ange colour. It was introduced a few years ago, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Messrs. Young, of Epsom, and is a desirable plant for 
the cultivators of this interesting tribe. (Figured in Mag. Bot.) 

SiDA (ABtTILON) INTEGEBBIMA— EnTIBE-LEAVEB SiDA. 
Maioaeect. Monodelphia Polyandria. 
A large stove plant, or small tree, much branched, growing sixteen 
feet or more high. The leaves are large, supported by long footstalks, 

o 2 
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orbicuUr-cordate, and perfectly entire margio. The flowers are pro« 
duced solitary, from the axils of the superior leaves, and are from three 
and a half to four inches across, of a rich yellow colour, and very 
showy. It has long been an inhabitant of the Kew Gardens, but 
whence it was received there is no record to show. It is considered 
by Sir William Hooker to be a native of New Grenada. It blooms in 
Hay, and is one of the most ornamental of the genus. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.^ 4360.) 



NOTES ON FLORISTS" FLOWERS. 

NEW PHLOXBS. 

Imperialis. — This is a beautiful variety, raised by M. Miellez, of 
Lille. The flowers are of very large size, flat, even, and of excellent 
circular form. The colour is clear white, spotted and striped with 
lilac. 

RoDiOAzi. — This is stated to be unquestionably the finest striped 
Phlox yet raised. The flowers are clear white, with decided rosy* 
purple stripes, very uniform and beautiful. The flowers and trusses 
are large and compact. 



VEGETATION OP THE ORGAN MOUNTAINS. 

From a most interesting and instructive work lately written by 
Hr. Gardner,* the well-known botanist, on his travels in Brazil, we 
give the following entertaining account of his visits to the Organ 
Mountains in search of new plants : — 

" We entered," says Mr. Gardner, " the forest at about a mile to 
the north of Mr. March's house, and our road for that day ws^ nearly 
due west. Two years before, an English merchant from Rio ascended, 
from mere curiosity, to within a few hundred feet of the summit, guided 
by the same old black who accompanied me. For the first few miles we 
were able to keep the road which he had made, but, from the rapid 
growth of the bamboos and underwood through which it had been cut, 
it was as diflicult to force our way as if no path had ever been made. 
Our progress was but slow, it being necessary for one of the blacks to 
go on before in order to cut a pass. Some of the bamboos were of 
immense size ; I measured several about six inches in diameter, and 
their height could not be less than eighty or a hundred feet. The 
internodes are generally filled with water, obviously secreted by the 
plant itself. Prince Maximilian, in his travels, speaks of this fluid as 
forming a most delicious beverage to hunters and others in the woods. 
I have frequently tasted it, but always found it so nauseous that the 
most urgent thirst alone would compel me to drink it. 

* Travels in the interior of Brazil, principally through the Northern Provinces, 
and the Gold and Diamond Districts, during the 'years 1836-1841. By George 
Gardner, F. L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gacrdens of Ceylon. London : 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 
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*^ Near the entrance of the wood we passed a large speeies of 
Copaifera, the lower part of the stem of which had been pierced, for 
the purpose of fobtaining the balsam which those trees exude. For 
miles our route lay nearly parallel with a small river, along the banks 
of which grew some very large trees ; among them 1 observed a species 
of Laurus, and another of Pleroma, both in flower. The underwood 
consisted of a great variety of shrubby Melastomaceee, Myrtaceee, 
Rubiacese, and suflhiticose species of Begonia. In other places elegant 
tree-ferns abounded, their stems often covered with little delicate 
species of the same tribe, or air-plants bearing beautiful flowers. Pretty 
herbaceous Ferns and handsome-flowered Begonias were trodden down 
at every footstep. The stems of the large trees were covered with 
Bromelias, Tillandsias, Orchideee, Ferns, and a climbing species of 
Begonia. Occasionally a large plant of Cactus truncatus was to be 
seen hanging from rocks or from the stem of some large tree, covered 
with hundreds of beautiful pink blossoms. In crossing over a liill 
about five hundred feet high, which stands in the valley we were now 
passing through, I found the top of it literally covered with various 
kinds of orchidaceous plants, but with the exception of the beautiful 
little Sophronites grandiflora, which was then in flower, all had been 
previously met with at a lower elevation. It was here likewise that I 
flrst met with Luxemburgia ciliosa, a fine shrub, producing large 
corymbs of lemon-coloured flowers, and belonging to the Violet tribe* 
On this hill I likewise observed two kinds of bamboo, different from 
the large kinds in the woods below. One of them had the intemodes 
considerably shorter in proportion to the size of the plant, and was 
altogether much smaller. The other species was still less, its stem not 
being more than half an inch in diameter, but continuing of that thick- 
ness to a height of fifteen or twenty feet. The getting through these 
was the most difiicult part of our day's journey. At four o'clock, p.m., 
we reached a place by the side of a small stream, where I determined 
to remain for the night; and while the blacks were occupied in cutting 
wood for a fire and in preparing dinner, I took a walk up the course of 
the little stream. As I estimated this spot to be at an elevation of about 
4,500 feet, I naturally expected a vegetation different from that in the 
valley below* The fhrst plant that attracted my attention was what I 
imagined to be a fine individual of Cereus truncatus, in full flower, 
hanging from the under-side of the trunk of a lai^e tree that was bent 
over the stream, but, on getting possession of it, it proved to be a new, 
and, perhaps, a still more beautiful species. I have named it Cereus 
RussellianuQ, in honour of his Grace the late Duke of Bedford, one of 
the most liberal supporters of my mission to Brazil ; it has since been 
introduced to the hothouses of England. A little way further up the 
stream, by the side of a small waterfall, and on a slanting bank near 
it, grew great abundance of a fine dark red-flowered Amaiyllis. This 
spot is one of the most charming I have ever seen. The bed of the 
stream is about ten feet broad, but it is only during heavy rains that 
the water covers this space; at this time the stream was little more 
than perceptible. The water falls over three successive shelves of 
granite^ each about eight feet high, the feces of which are covered 
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with meases. Along the stream at the bottom of the fidl there are 
several miiddle-siaed trees, the branches of which are festooned with 
the long branches of a Fuchsia, loaded with splendid crimson flowers. 
By the side of a fidl there are several bushes of a large flowered Ple« 
roma, and, along with them, a few of a red-blossomed Esterhazya, and 
a broad thick-leaved species of Clusia (C. firagrans, Gardn.), loading 
the atmosphere with a delightful odpur arising from its large white 
blossoms ; beneath these grow the Amarvllls, an Eryngium, several 
Tillandsias, and many Ferns. Having gained the upper part of the 
fidl, I found a space, extending to a considerable distance on each side 
and for some way up the mountain, destitute of trees — ^nothing but 
bare portions of rock, with occasional masses of low shnibs and herba- 
ceous plants. Among the orchidesB, the beautiful Zygopetalon 
Mackaii, and the odoriferous Maxillaria picta, were not the least 
common. Darkness now beginning to set in, I returned to the en- 
campment, where I found a large fire lighted ; the evening was so 
fine that I considered the erection of a hut unnecessary, and lay down- 
about 8 P.M., on a few palm leaves by the fire, with my Poncho round 
me, to pass the night. 

'^ When I arose next morning at day-break, I found the thermometer 
at 46^. While breakfiut was. preparing, I again went out to botanize, 
but added little more than a few Ferns to my collection of the previous 
evening. Our journey to the place where we slept was of very gradual 
ascent ; we had now to commence the ascent proper of the peaks. . . . 
After half an hour's hard work, we reached a comparatively flat 
wooded spot. On the steep part I collected, in moist places, an 
Eriocaulon, a small Sun-dew, and a new genus belonging to the 
Grentian tribe ; among these grew also the curious Burmannia bicolor. 
In passing through the wood above mentioned, I saw plenty of my new 
Cactus growing on the stems of the larger trees, whilst the rocks were 
covered with Gesneras, and different kinds of orchidaceous plants. 
Emerging from the wood we encountered another ^teep rocky places 
almost entirely covered with a large pine-apple-like Tillandsia, above 
which rose a few plants of a fine large scarlet-flowered shrubby Salvia 
(S. Benthamiana, Gardn.), and a pale-blossomed Yirgularia; on a 
nearly bare portion of the rock grew several patches of a large herba- 
ceous plant, belonging to the tribe of the Gentians ; it grows from a 
foot to two feet high, with thick succulent glaucous leaves, the upper 
ones connate, and from out of which proceed about half a dozen pedi*. 
eels, each bearing a single large flower, the calyx of which is much 
inflated and tinged with purple ; it is the Prepusa connata, Gardn. 
The only previously known species was found by Martins, on a large 
mountain range between the Diamond country and Bahia ; a third was 
afterwards discovered on the very summit of the Organ Mountains. 
Passing this place, we again entered a wooded tract, where we found 
many Tapir paths, as we had also done the day previous in the woods 
through which we passed, which rendered our progress much quicker 
than it otherwise would have been, as the branches above only require 
to be cut away to make a good road. Judging from the abundance of 
the tracts which we. here met with, the Tapir must be a very common 
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animal in this romote and solitary part of tho mountains; hare they 
are as yet out of the reach of Uie hunter, who commits gpreat havoc 
among those which inhabit the lower woods, and there is also abund- 
ance of herbage to supply them with food* In passing through this 
wood, one of the blacLs shot a Jacutinga (Penelope jacutinga, Spix), 
and I collected specimens of a few orchideous plants, and a large 
yellow'flowered Senecio. 

^^ Leaving the wood, we came upon a slanting Sphagnum bog, in 
which grew some very alpine*looking shrubs ; these consisted chiefly 
of a Froteaceous-like Baccharis, a Yac&inium, an Andromeda^ the 
Lavoisiera imbricata, remarkable for its large flowers and small leaves^ 
and a Pleroma; among the moss, an Eriocaulon, and a handsome 
Utricularia, with large cordate leaves and purple flowers, grew in the 
greatest pr^usion. Judging from the top of the mountain, we were 
now at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet. Leaving it, we commenced 
a very steep ascent, covered principally with low shrubs; we con- 
UmiBa our way for about an hour through this stunted vegetation, 
making but slow progress, although we were much facilitated by 
having the path of the Tapir to crawl up. By following this track 
we reached a point from which a beautiful prospect of the low country 
Is obtained, particularly to the eastward, where, as &r as the eye could 
reach, it was one mass of conical-shaped hills, only one ridge rising to 
any considerable height above the rest ; the point we had attained was 
the summit of one of the many peaks which form the upper range of 
the Organ Mountains. At about a quarter of a mile distant Qtood 
what I then believed to be the highest peak, and certainly not more 
than three or four hundred feet above us ; but between the two peaks 
lay a deep densely-wooded ravine. It being now past two o'clock in 
the ailernoon, it was too late to think of ascending it that day, so I 
determined to remain where we were for the night, and attempt it next 
day ; but the blacks refused to do so, on account of no water being 
nearer than a little above where we had slept the previous night ; as I 
could not force them to remain, I was, much against my will, obliged 
to abandon all idea of reaching the Summit at this time. The summit 
of the peak on which we now were was quite a little flower*garden ; a 
pretty Fuchsia, in full flower, was trailing over the bare rocks ; in 
their clefts grew a handsome Amaryllis, and on all sides numerous 
flowering shrubs. The coolness of the air and the stillness were quite 
refreshing ; not a sound was to be heard ; and the only animals to be 
seen were a few small birds, so tame that they allowed us. to come 
quite close to them. Ailter partaking of a slight repast, we commenced 
our downward journey, and reached our encampment just as night was 
setting in." 

Four years afterwards, these mountains were again visited, on re- 
turning ^m a journey through the interior of the country, and this 
visit is thus described :—« 

<< Following the path I had made four years before, we reached, 
about four o'clock, the highest point 1 had attained on my former visit, 
and at this place, under th^ ledge of a rock, we slept for the night ; 
this being a very convenient and well-sheltered spot, we decided to 
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make it our head quarters during the few days we remained in the 
mountains. Besides specimens of nearly all the plants which I found 
on my previous journey, I collected on the ascent many that were new 
to me ; two of the most remarkable of these were a kind of Fuch^a 
(F. alpestris, Gardn.), and a very extraordinary species of Utricularia; 
the latter, to which I have ffiven the name of U. nelumbifolia, has 
since been published in Hooker's * Icones Plantarum,* where a very 
excellent figure of it is given ; like most of its congeners, it is aquatic, 
but what is most curious is^hat it is only to be found growing in the 
wBiet which collects in the bottom of the leaves of a large Tillandsia, 
that inhabits abundantly an arid rocky part of the mountain, at an 
elevation of about 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Besides the 
ordinary method by seed, it propagates itself by runners, which it 
throws out from the base of the flower stem ; this runner is always 
found directing itself towards the nearest Tillandsia, when it inserts 
its point into the water, and gives origin to a new plant, which, 
in its turn, sends out another shoot ; in this manner I have seen not 
less than six plants united. The leaves, which are peltate, measure 
upwards of three inches across; and the flowering stem, which is 
upwards of two feet long, bears numerous large purple flowers. 

<* On the following morning, after an early breakfast, we set out to 
ascend that part of the Serra, which appears (from Mr. March's 
Fazenda) to be the highest; this peak, which I had been prevented 
from ascending in 1837, was reached in the following year by the 
Rev. Mr. Maister, who was then the English clergyman at Rio ; and 
agaifi, about six weeks before our visit, by Mr. Lobb, an English 
gardener, who had been sent out by a nurseryman to collect seeds and 
living plants : we thus found a path made ready for us. This part of 
the mountain is about 600 feet higher than the spot we had chosen for 
our bivouac. Starting then from this place, we made a descent into a 
wooded ravine, in which the ground was covered by the beautiful 
AlstrOmeria nemorosa, and many delicate Ferns, while the branches of 
the Melastomacese, and other trees and shrubs, were festooned with the 
climbing Fuchsia, brilliant with its rich scarlet blossoms. Then as- 
cending for some time, through a well- wooded tract, we entered upon 
a steeper portion of the mountain, overspread with beautiful flowering 
shrubs, among which were several flne Melastomaceae, fruticose Com- 
positae, a Gualtheria, some species of Vaccinium, and a handsome new 
Escallonia (E. organensis, Gardn.), bearing a profusion of rose-coloured 
blossoms. The summit of this peak we found to consist of several 
enormous loose blocks of granite, covered with lichens, small species of 
orchidese, gesnerese, and, where there was any accumulation of soil, a 
large-flowered Amaryllis (Hippeastrum organensis), now common in 
English hothouses; the climbing Fuchsia, in a dwarf procumbent 
state, was also found here.. . .The day was beautifully clear, and we 
had a splendid view of the surrounding country. On looking to the 
westward, however, it was evident that we were not on the most ele- 
vated point of the range, as we observed, about a mile distant, a 
broadly-rounded peak, considerably higher ; and we accordingly deteiv 
mined to ascend it on the following day, I here met with two very 
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interesting plants, one % beautiful tree-fern, which proved to be the 
Hemitelia capensis, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, which is a 
remarkable fact in the geographical distribution of plants, as tree*ferns 
have a very limited range ; the other was a very handsome herbaceous 
plant, about four feet high, with a woolly stem, and large leaves, not 
unlike those of a Yerbascum, exhibiting large panicles of orange^ 
coloured flowers ; it belonged to the natural order composite, and as it 
proved to be a new genus, I named it after my late lamented friend 
J. E. Bowman, Esq., of Manchester. 

'^ Early on the fbllowing day, we started to ascend the loftiest peak 
of the mountain, before noticed, and found it to be a more fatiguing 
journey than that of the previous day, in consequence of having to cut 
our way through two or three wooded tracts of considerable breadth ; 
the paths of the Tapir, however, frequently &cilitated our progress. 
Very shortly after we started, we were agreeably surprised to find, in 
the lower part of the valley we had to cross, a beautiful little stream 
of cool and limpid water, descending from the more elevated parts of 
the mountain, and flowing towards the east. . . . This valley is some- 
what less than a quarter of a mile square, and is covered on both sides 
of the stream, but particularly on the west, with virgin forests, the 
trees of which are of coninderable size, one of the largest being a species 
of Weinmannia. The soil appears to be of excellent quality, there 
being a good depth of alluvial matter. . • . Passing' over a hill that 
bounds the western side of this valley, we came upon an open flat 
marshy tract,. the gpreater part of which is covered with a tall coarse 
grass, about five feet high, growing in tufts. Leaving this, we entered 
another wooded spot, formc^d of trees of a much larger size than those 
before observed, and passed through it along the tracks of the Tapir^ 
where I was rather surprised to observe that while the stem and 
branches of almost every tree were covered with the beautiful little 
Sophronites grandiflora, no other orchideous plant was to be seen; 
beyond this, we met with no more wood, the vegetation consisting of 
various herbaceous plants and a few stunted shrubs. From the wooded 
region, the summit of the mountain is gained by a steep acclivity, on 
one side of which is a broad ravine, full of immense blocks of granite* 

'^ The summit of this peak we found to be very difierent from that 
we visited the day before, consisting of one great mass of granite flat 
on its surface, and of considerable extent ; the rock is, for the most 
part, bare, but some portions of the western side were covered with a 
vegetation of stunted shrubs and herbaceous plants ; among the latter, 
the most abundant was the pretty Prepusa Hookeriana, the lai^e 
inflated calyces of which resemble those of some species of catchfly ; 
on the very summit were seen many little excavations in the rock, full 
of excellent water, and, had we been aware of this, it would have saved 
us the trouble of carrying with us a supply in bottles. The day was 
very fine, but a broad belt of clouds that spread around the mountain 
below us prevented us from enjoying the extensive view on which we 
had fully calculated. At mid-day, the thermometer indicated a temb« 
perature of 64^ in the shade, and I found that water boiled at a heat 
of 198", from which I estimate the height of the mountain, above the 



l6V«l of ibe iea, to )m 7800 ftot. A regiattr of Iho thennomet^r, k«pf 
during our stay on the upper regions of the Sernk, and another obeerved 
on the level of Mr. March's Fwienda (3100 feet), gave a mean differ- 
encn of temperature between the two places of 12*5^. Baron Hum- 
boldt estiaoates the mean decrement of heat within the tropics at 1^ 
for every 344 feet of elevation, and eonsiders this ratio as uniform up 
to the height of 8000 feet, beyond which it is reduced to three^fifths of 
that quantity, as &r as the elevation of 20,000 feet; it has, however, 
been since found that, in general, the effect of elevation above the 
level of the sea, in diminishing temperature, is, in all latitudes, nearly 
in proportion to the height, the decrement being V of heat for every 
352 feet of altitude ; this would give 4400 feet for the elevation of the 
highest peak of the Oigan Moimtaios above Mr. March's Fasenda, and 
as thb is 3100 feet above the level of the sea, we have for the total 
greatest elevation 7500 feet. We returned to our former resting-place 
in the evening, well pleased with our day's exeunion." 



ON FORCING THE BANKSIAN ROSE. 

BT 8BKEZ. 

Obssbtino directions given in the Cabiitet of 1844 that if the fresh 
young shoots of the Banksian Rose were taken off and inserted in pots 
in sand early in spring, they would readily strike root, if placed in 
moist heat, I took into my plant stove, early in January, a good plant 
each of the yellow and white kinds, with a view of producing the 
necessary young shoots. Not having previously introduced these kinds 
into the forcing-house, I did not anticipate being delighted with a pro- 
fusion of their very neat flowers, but such was the result. When the 
clusters of blossoms were nearly opening, I took the plants into my 
greenhouse, where they bloomed most charmingly for several weeks. 
After blooming, I retained the plants in the same house till the young 
shoots had got somewhat hardened, after which I placed them behind 
the back wall of the greenhouse, where they stood till the first week in 
October ; I then removed them into a cold pit, re-potting them pre- 
viously into larger si2ed pots, in a compost of equal parts of sandy 
turfy loam and old rotted cow-dung. My plants so unexpectedly 
blooming the previous spring, early in December I took into the 
forcing-house the two plants forced before and other four with them, 
treating them in all respects as my other kinds of Boseii, and all suc- 
ceeded to admiration. I had a succession taken in the middle of 
January, which came in bloom at the early part of March. By using 
so rich a compost the plants grew vigorously, and a few luxuriant 
shoots pushed forth. Afler they had grown awhile, I cut them clean 
away, and at the autumn potting retained, at their entire length, all 
the medium-sized shoots that were necessary to form the plants pro* 
perly. I deem it right just to remark that the Banksian Rose should 
not have its previous summer shoots shortened, whether grown in-doors 
or out in the open air, but cut clean away all unnecessary ones. The 
flowers are produced from the buds of these previous year's shoots. I 
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am oonfldeDt that whoever gives attention to this part of Rose culture 
will be amply r^aid in this lovely tribe. In conclusion, I beg to state 
that this winter I have the former plants in fine bloom. 



THE MOSS AND PROVENCE ROSES; 

TBEIB CULTUBB. 
BY XB* niKDBaiGK TBQUim, OW TOTTSMHAX PABK QAU>EXi$, IN WILTBHIBIS. 

It is not surprising that so beautiful and fragrant a flower as the Rose, 
in its immensity of species and varieties, should be styled the queen of 
flowers, and have found enthusiasts to celebrate its virtues. Being an 
ardent admirer thereof induces me to forward for insertion in the 
April Cabiitxt a few remarks on the culture of the lovely tribes 
above named. 

Where is there an object to be obtained more enchanting than 
JRoses, placed in a lady's drawing-room, during the dull months of 
January and February, especially of an admirably-grown specimen of 
a Moss or Cabbage Rose, growing in a neat little flower-pot, producing 
from twelve to twenty-four beautifully-expanded blossoms, and in pos* 
sessing, too, those superior qualities to which every lover of Nature's 
works is devotedly attached ? Perhaps I may be permitted to say the 
above-named two varieties are the best adapted for early forcing. 
Where a moderate supply of these flowers is in request, about six 
dozen plants, judiciously managed, will be sufficient to form succes- 
sions from December until the middle of May, at which time those in 
the Rose-garden will be pushing rapidly on. When these plants are 
forced very early, and when the flowers are quite exhausted, they 
ought to be retained in an intermediate house, until the wood is per- 
fectly matured, at which time they may be taken out, without sustain- 
ing the slightest injury, and placed in a shady northern aspect. By 
standing the pots in dry sawdust, this will prevent the roots from 
penetrating into the soil beneath, which they are very apt to do ; if not 
prevented in some way or other, it does the plant a serious injury when 
being removed again. If the pots are plunged to the rims, it will 
prove advantageous by using coal-ashes for a plunging material, and 
keeping the soil in which the plants are growing moderately dry ; this 
will ensure the buds from being too much excited during the hot 
summer months. This point is a most essential one to g^ard against, 
for when these plants are fully exposed to the burning rays of a sum- 
mer's sun, after being forced early, mflny of the buds are apt to make 
a growth which ought to produce blossoms for another season's supply. 
About the beginning of October the plants are pruned in, leaving only 
one bud on its young wood, then placed within an open shed for a 
week or so, to moderately dry previous to disrooting, at which time 
this operation commences by turning the ball out entirely, shaking all 
the old soil from the roots, pruning in the strongest, and retaining 
all that are fibrous, then stored away under a greenhouse stag^, receiv- 
ing no water until required for early work. This operation ought to 
be executed once every autumn, provided the plants are forced yearly. 
Six and eight-inch pots I generally use, the best of all siases with which 
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I am acquainted for growing specimens of a neat habit. Of course, 
when fine plants of growth are the objects in view, larger pots 
must be used. The compost most suitable to the Rose which I have 
proved is well-decomposed manure collected from the cow-yard, mixed 
with good maiden loam^ in about equal proportions, adding a small 
portion of silver sand. It is well known the Rose does not like to 
dwell in a sandy soil when growing in its natural state ; however, a 
little, mixed with the other compost in which the plants are to be 
potted, will be an improvement. Treated as above described, the 
Moss and the Cabbage Rose will most successfully contend with forc*> 
ing for many years successively, without the slightest &ilure. Un« 
doubtedly a season of rest would 'prove beneficial to the plants ; but 
where you are in possession of a limited number, this cannot be effected 
without depriving the greenhouse of a part of its beauty. . I have often 
obtained good plants in collecting a quantity of stocks of the common 
wild Rosa canina, or Dog Rose, then by grafting some of the Moss 
and Provence Roses on the stocks, or roots, to which the grafts will 
unite freely, and in three or four weeks after will produce flowers, if 
judiciously managed. March is the proper season for this operation. 



ON LUCILIA GRATISSIMA. 

BT ISABELLA. 

I HAVE noticed this lovely, fragrant flowering plant has often been 
recommended in this Magazine. I was induced to procure one early 
last summer, and g^ew it in my sitting-room window. At the end of 
October it began to expand its noble Hydrangea-like heads of flowers, 
and continued in successive bloom till the beginning of March. Every 
person delighting in winter^blooming ornaments, and especially such 
as combine a delicious fragrance, ought to cultivate the Luculia, both 
in the sitting-room, having a sunny aspect, or in the greenhouse, con- 
servatory, &c. It is of easy culture, and readily propagated. 



ON COVERING A WALL WITH PRETTY EVER- 
GREENS. 

Bl MEDICUS. 

Adjoining to a morning sitdng-room, and which is in full view 
through a glass door, I have a brick wall, ten feet high, and fifty yards 
in length, which I am very desirous of having covered with nice 
growing, neat-flowering evergreen plants ; I am most anxious to have 
it look well throughout the winter season. I want to plant such this 
spring ; I shall therefore be obliged by the list of a few sorts being 
given in the April Number. The premises are only recently taken 
possession of by me. 

[The Lauristinus has a neat foliage, and blooms beautifully from 
October to May. Pyracantha blooms in May and June, and is suc- 
ceeded by its profusion of scarlet-coloured fruit, which continue in 
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befiuty till spring. Berberia fiiscicularis (Mahonia of some people, or 
new Barberry) with its shining neat foliage and profusion of yellow 
flowers. The true evergreen Honeysuckles are always neat, and very 
beautiful when in bloom, especially the scarlet trumpet, and the red 
and white Jasminum revolutum. The foliage Is fine, bright rich 
g^reen, and its large clusters of rich yellow flowers produce a fine effect, 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, its lai^e feathery heads of blue flowers borne 
plenteously are very pretty. To these may be added a few of the 
neatest evergreen Climbing roses. Clematis calycina, with its pretty 
pale yellow flowers. Several of the Magnolias are evergreen, and 
liave a noble appearance, but the foliage would not properly harmonize 
with that of the above-mentioned plants. Nor are such noble plants iq 
character with a wall traiping at all^ more especially a low one It 
would, perhaps, have too monotonous an appearance, if the entire waa 
covered with the Lauristinus and Pyracantha, but if placed alternately, 
^d the white flowers of the former being in contrast with the rich 
scarlet berries of the latter would produce a fine show through the 
entire winter.] 



ON PRUNING ROSES. 

Being an extensive rose grower, I have had the opportunity for many 
years of ascertaining the best season for pruning the various classes. 
I consider March, and early in April, to be the most suitable, varying 
a little from the early or lateness of the season. When roses are 
pruned in autumn, especially the autumn-flowering kinds, whose shoots 
are often not well ripened, they are very liable to be damaged. When 
pruned in autumn, and the winter is mild, the buds will push early, 
and are often injured by a casual frost occurring. The following 
attention to pruning is what I practise, and recommend to others. 

Moss, Provence^ Damask, and Alba, — These classes require to be 
pruned closely, as unless the knife be used freely, the plants present a 
very straggling appearance, and the flowers decrease in size. When 
the tree has formed a number of shoots, thin out the weakest, and leave 
about half a dozen strong shoots, standing at proper distances from 
each other ; the lower shoots should be left about one foot long, and 
the central ones about eight inches ; in the succeeding years prune back 
to three or four buds, and thus a good head will be secured to the 
tree. 

French Hybrid B&urhon^ and Hybrid Provence. — These do not 
require such severe cutting as the preceding. The shoots should be 
thinned and left at regular distances from each other. To secure a 
good-shaped tree, remove all the spurs that have produced bloom the 
last year, and shorten those which remain to within six or eight buds 
of the base. 

Hybrid China^ Hybrid Briar, Austrian Briar, and Sweet Briar, 
— The major part of these requires but a very partial use of the knife ; 
they are mostly of a robust habit, and make long, vigorous shoots, 
which, if shortened too much, will produce an abundance of wood, but 
few blooms. The old flowering-wood should therefore be thinned as 
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fu as nmj be desirable, and the mids merely of the shoots of the 
stronger growing sorts cut off: the more moderate growing ones should 
be cut back to eight or ten eyes. If the last two-mentioned classes be 
pruned in June, they will require little or no pruning afterwards 

Climbing Boses.-^The whole of this family require the same 'treat- 
ment ; the old and wealtly wood should be cut out, leaving only the 
healthy young wood, and cutting it back to three or four ey^. 

77i€ Banksian Roe is, however, an exception to the general rule, 
as it should not be pruned till the blooming season is over, or the 
bloom will be entirely destroyed. 

Damask Perpetuai, Hybrid Perpetual. ^The heads of these should 
be thinned out well ; cut off about two-thirds from each remaininir 
shoot, but it is requisite to use the knife in the month of June, so u 
to secure a fine bloom in auttimn : leave one-half of the summer slioots 
to perfect their flowers, and cut down the other half to four or five 
buds: these will soon put forth shoots, which will be again cov^^ 
with flowers in September or October. 

Bourbony China, Tea-scented China.— These roses require little 
pruning : cut out the old fiowering-wood about the end of April also 
thin the young shoots, and shorten them to half their length. ' 

PROPAGATION AND FLOWERING OP OLEA 
FRAGRANS. 

BT A PBAOTICAL GARDENER. 

This most deUghtfully fragrant-flowering greenhouse plant merits a 
place m every greenhouse or sitting-room, but being considered difficult 
to increase and somewhat shy to flower, it is not often seen in our 
collections of the present day ; perhaps a principal objection i8,'that its 
small white flowers have not display sufficient for the general taste • its 
peculiar sweetness is merit for any place or attention. ' 

The following is an easy method of propagating^ and blooming it, 
and which was given me by a friend a few years ago, since which I 
have adopted it with ereat success. 

About the end of March I pot a sufficient numbeF of stiaiffht- 
stemmed privet plants, and then head them down to about four inches 
^""^"l ^ ,u *" . ^^ the soil and an olive scion, six inches lon«r, is en- 
grafted (by tongue grafting) on the stock, the part of the sciSA below 

[^^*^ff^^ ^^'^^^^ l^ ^•TJ'» "^ " *°**»^ »» * *™" bottle, which is 
kept filial with water The scion and stock are then tied tightly toge- 
ther with matting, and a little moss is put around inst«5 of d^ 
they are then plunged in a cucumber fnune, where they speedily unite.' 
They make handsome pknts the first summer, and bloSm friely the 
following spring. The flowers too are much larger than young phints 
raised from cuttings or htyers, and the pknt is far more vigoroSs: The 
vast number of fibrous roots which the stock possesses receives an 
abundance of support at all times to realize every requirement the 
v/iive needs* 
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ON BLOOMING NERIUM OLEANDER. 

Vt K. B. r. 

1 8HAi<L feel obliged to any correspondent or subscriber jf they would 
give me any information, through your valuable Mi^aztne, as to the 
best method of cultivating the Nerium Oleander. I cannot get my 
planU to flower well ; they are kept in a cool plant-house, tolerably 
dry in the winter, and potted in loom and peat with a good drainage. 
An early reply will be esteemed. 



WHAT IS GOOD PEAT? 



This is a question upon which success in cultivation hinges as much 
as any question which could be put relative to the management of hard 
wooded plants, for do what you will, if your soil is bad or unhealthy, 
success is impossible. Some people imagine that if they get their soil 
from the same place as their more successful neighbours or competi- 
tors, they have done all that need be done to ensure a victory, little 
suspecting that in a given locality, say for illustration, Wimbledon 
Common, there is more bad peat than good ; and that the non-practical 
man w^o digs his soil there will, perhaps, after he gets it home, be 
worse off than if he had taken his soU from one of tlie quarters in the 
kitchen-garden. This is a matter in which both science and theory 
are alike unable to assist the practical man, and so fkr as success in 
plant cultivation is concerned I would rather trust to what Mr. Kemp 
or my carter would select, than that which might be chosen by the 
combined intelligence of all the scientific or theoretic writers in the 
country. Good peat for hard-wooded heaths is that which is pro- 
cured from open sites closely covered with dwarf young native heather, 
resting on a^ sandy porous bottom, the good soil itself rarely being 
more than an inch or two in thickness. Thb should be collected in 
the autumn, and after having the bandy portfon removed should be laid 
up in narrow ridges^ until the heather with which it is covered is 
thoroughly decayed, when it ,will be fit for use. Good peat, for more 
free growing plants, may be taken from more lowland situations, where 
sometimes it runs in layers four or five inches thick ; and this, after 
the bad portions have been removed, should be stored In a large heap, 
where the decay of the fresh vegetable portions will be accelerated by 
fermentation. Good peat, to use as a substitute for leaf mould, may 
be collected in some large plantations, and results from the accumula- 
tion and decomposition of leaves, weeds, mosses, and other vegetable 
matter. If it can be procured from under trees in which wild doves 
or wood pigeons congregate, it will be found rich in guano ; indeed, 
some which we procured from such a situation last year, when tested, 
evidenced the presence of ammonia in considerable abundance, and we 
found it of first-rate quality. Those who can get these three kinds of 
peat, with good turfy fibrous loam, and plenty of sand, may, if th^ 
know how to use them, grow plants of all descriptions. — CfardeTters 
Journal. 



8S BEPAIK TOUR OWN GLASS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND FLOWERS, 

BT— OOUCAK. 

The cultivation of ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers is a remark- 
able and prominent feature in the landscape, &c, ; of England, and a 
circumstance which has given no little gratification to my national 
pride has been the profusion of American plants, Azalias and Kalmicas, 
Magnolias and Rhododendrons, and a large variety of Pines and Firs, 
which are seen in the shrubberies, and plantations, and pleasure^ 
grounds, both public and private. Greenhouses and conservatories 
are almost universal in the country where anything like the garden 
exists, and the better class of houses are surround^ and adorned with 
a great variety of flowering shrubs and plants, presenting through the 
season a charming succession of gay and brilliant ornaments. Even 
the labourer's humble cottage will occasionally have its flowering 
shrubs adorning its doorway, and the ivy hanging its beautiful tresses 
over its window, forming, as it were, a mirror set in a frame of the 
richest green. Churches and ruins, likewise, are often seen spread 
over with the richest mantlings of joy ; and, among many others, the 
venerable and magnificent remains of Hardwicke Hall, for example, 
are covered, I may say, in the season of its flowering, with a gorgeous 
robe of it, matting its sides with indescribable luxuriance, climbing its 
lofty battlements, and fringing its empty windows and broken arches, 
as though Nature would make the pall of death exquisitely beautiful 
and splendid, that she might conceal the hideousness of decay, and 
shut from the sight of frail mortals those aflecting monuments of the 
vanity of human grandeur and pride. I have seen and written a great 
deal to my countrymen about the cultivation of flowers, ornamental 
gardening, and rural embellishments, and I would read them a homily 
on the subject every day of every remaining year of my life, if I 
thought it would have the effect which I desire of inducing them to 
make the matter of particular attention and care. When a man asks 
me what is the use of shows and flowers, my first impulse always is to 
look under hb hat and see the length of his ears. I am heartily sick 
of measuring everything by a standard df mere utility and profit ; and 
as heartily do I pity the man who can see no good in life but in pecu- 
niary gain, or in the mere animal indulgences of eating and drinking. 



REPAIR YOUR OWN GLASS, 

The following process of removing hard putty from the astragals of 
sashes, ^c, may be useful, for by it no risk is incurred of extending 
the breakage. Heat the bolt of an Italian iron, or that which is com- 
monly employed by plumbers in soldering, and draw it gently along 
the putty until the heat of the iron softens it. By this means much 
labour will be saved, and putty, which the chisel and hammer could 
scarcely clear off^ without injury to the astragals, can be softened so as 
to be easily removed by the gardener's knife. 



TISIT TO SARAWAH* 89 

Mr. lows visit TO SARAWAK." 

X^^ object of this visit was to collect new plants ; in doing so he had 
tp penetrate the interior, which had not been visited by any previous 
collector. By the following particulars our readers will perceive that 
the work'*' is highly interesting, and contains a statement of facts 
Qoming under the notice of the author. We very cordially recommend 
it to our readers. . 

. Borneo contains many splendid flowering plants ; particular mention 
is made of some highly valuable ones. The most striking mentioned 
by Mr. Low are the species of Goelogylie, called " Flowers of Mercy," 
all highly fragrant and exceedingly beautiful ; several Yandas, of 
which a fine one has been named Y. Lowei ; a beautiful Cypripedium. 
Dendfobiums are insignificant ; but the Ericas are abundant, and very 
beautiful. There are many beautiful species of Ixora andPavetta; 
S>ur beautiful species of Clerodendron, the handsomest of which, with 
crimson flowers, named after Captain C. T>. Bethune, is introduced to 
England ; Lysionotus Aucklandii, surpassing any other yet known ; 
Hoya Imperialis ; and a showy species of Bauhinia. Perhaps the most 
gorgeous are the species of Rhododendron, which here assume a pecu- 
liar form, being found epiphytal on the trunks of trees : the roots, 
instead of being small and fibrous, as with the species of colder cli- 
mates, becomes large and fleshy, winding round the trunks of the forest 
trees. The most beautiful is the one named in compliment to Mn 
Brooke (Rhododendron Brookeanum), the flowers being large, and in 
large heads, produced throughout the year, and of all shades, from full 
rich yellow, to a rich reddish salmon colour. The most attractive 
plants of all are, howevei*^ the pitcher plants, eight species of which 
Mr. JjoW discovered in the western part of the island. " The largest 
Bomean one, which I propose to call Nepenthes Hookeriana, in honour 
of Sir W. J. Hooker^ the able director of the Botanic Garden at Kew, 
is found growing in deep and shady jungles, climbing to the tops of the 
trees. The pitcher is nine inches in length, having a large lid standing 
on a column which is a continuation of the beautiful edge of the 
pitcher : that part which is broadest, and turned towards the midrib of 
the leaf from which it depends, is furnished with two broad wings, 
which are beautifully ciliated ; the broad pitcher, for this, like the 
Eafflesiana, produces two kinds, is generally crimson ; the long pitcher 
differs from the other in its trumpet shape and green colour, which is 
spotted with crimson. Six plants of this are now in England.*' A 
species of Ipomcea, like I. HorsfalHae, but with yellow flowers. The 
sugar-cane attains great perfection without the slightest cultivation. 
JSTutraeg, planted for experiment, grew remarkably well, as also did the 
cinnamon and clove. The cabbage palm is the most esteemed vegetable 
produced in the island. The yet unopened fronds of a strong growing 
fern, a species of Marattia, when boiled, form an excellent vegetable, 
much preferred by European residents. The shoots of the bamboo are 
also an esteemed vegetable, and in the hands of the Europeans, make a 

* Sarawah : its Iiihal)itants aijd Prodnctions ; being Notes during a residence in 
that Country, by Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at Labulhan. London : Bentley. 
Vol. XVI. No. 16.— iV.iS- H 
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most excellent pickle. Among the other more useful vegetable pro- 
ductionsy Mr. JjOw mentions the cocoa-nut, sago palm, gomuti palm, 
betel, rice, &c. Of vegetable productions collected for exportation, 
there are Barus camphor, the produce of Dryobalanops camphora, 
which grows to a very large size. Vegetable tallow, or vegetable wax, 
a fatty oil obtained by the compression of the nuts of some species of 
Dipterocarpus ; the species most valued attains the height of forty feet ; 
the fruit is as large as a walnut, and yields a large proportion of oil, 
which in England has proved &r to surpass olive oil for lubricating 
steam machinery. There are several other oil-producing plants. The 
seeds of the niato, or gutta percha, produce edible oil of a fine quality. 
The substance gutta percha, is more properly gutta suban, the percha 
being an inferior article ; the tree is found in all the forests of the 
peninsula of Malacca, of Borneo, Singapore, and the adjacent islands. 
Jintawan is a substance similar in all respects to caoutchouc, and is the 
produce of a climbing plant of the genus Urceola ; the thick, soft 
bark of which, on being cut, emits the sap in the greatest abundance, 
and without destroying the tree ; there are three kinds in Borneo ; the 
fruit is one of the most grateful of the country to the European 
palate. The celebrated Upas tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is found on the 
island, but not common ; the poisonous sap flows freely from the bark 
when tapped. Dammar, the resinous gum of many kinds of trees, 
quite different from Dammara austndis, is an article of considerable 
trade. The kulit lawang of commerce is the aromatic barjp of a wild 
species of cinnamon, and is produced in abundance. Cotton of ex- 
cellent quality has been produced on the island, and its cultivation will 
probably hereafter become important. Pepper is exported in large 
quantities ; this aromatic is not used by the* natives of the countries 
which produce it. Coffee thrives well. Tobacco is g^own in small 
quantities. The Theobroma Cacao proves to be prolific in the island. 
Ginger grows well in the gardens, and turmeric is found wild in abun- 
dance. Many valuable hard woods are produced in the magnificent 
forests, but the trees are little known ; the hardest and most durable is 
called baleau, and is almost incorruptible. There are in the island 
upwards of sixty species of trees which produce excellent timber. 
Ebony is abundant in many parts of the island. Several scented 
woods are known to exist. 



SELECTING SEEDS OP THE TEN-WEEK AND OTHER 

STOCK SEEDS. 
A French florist states that, in order to have double flowers, select the 
seeds from those pods which are produced upon the stem in whorls of 
three or four around it at the same part, and to reject those pods which 
are produced singly and alternately along the stem, as is generally the 
case. He states that he has never been disappointed in the production 
of double flowers since he discovered this particular in selection. The 
extra accumulation of sap at that particular part of the plant gives a 
redundancy to the seed, and the result is seen in double flowers. 
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ON HOYA CARNOSA. 

• BY JUVENI8. 

Will you be so good as to inform me, through the medium of your 
very useful publication " The Floricultubal Cabinet," what treat- 
ment I ought to pursue for the very handsome Hoya carnosa ; that is, 
what kind of soil, the time for potting, and the best plan for raising 
and training it ? An early answer will oblige. 

[Cuttings taken off, and cut horizontally close under a joint, taking 
the leaf at such joint away, inserted firmly in wliite sand, and placed in 
moist heat, readily strike root. When well rooted, pot them in a rich 
loam and peat soil of equal parts, having a free drainage of potsherds. 
Care must be taken not to overpot at any time, as the soil then becomes 
saturated and improper; the plant delights in the fibrous roots cleaving 
to the side of the pot, its natural tendency to which is evidenced by the 
shoots, when coming in contact with a moist wall, emitting numerous 
rootlets. Re-pot every spring, and if the pot be very full of roots, in 
the interval remove it entire into a larger size. It requires to be 
grown in a hothouse to succeed the best ; where such a habitation is 
not available, *the warmest part of a greenhouse, &c., should be selected. 
Placing it in a hot-bed frame early in the season promotes the pro- 
duction of incipient flowers, after which the plant may be removed to a 
greenhouse, &c., to bloom.. 

The best mode of training the plant is to a wire trellis of some neat 
and &nciful form, as the pretty shapes of the vases now to be seen 
supply patterns. Such vase-formed wire frames are easily made so as 
to serve the purposes of displaying the bloom the best to view, whether 
the flowers are produced erect or drooping; for the former class, the 
greater the surface the more room to show ; for the latter, the under 
side is what is required, as by the Hoya carnosa, so that verging out- 
ward the pendant clusters hang apart, and are exhibited to full view. 
Many of. the vase forms are peculiarly adapted for this. The best way 
of having such frames afifixed to the pots is to have the strong principals 
to extend two-thirds of the way down the outside of the pot ; at the 
lower extremity they are secured by running through holes in a circular 
rim of wrought iron, the end of each having a head, to prevent its 
slipping upwards. The iron rim is so made that one end overlaps the * 
other, and each having holes at an inch apart, through which a little 
bolt is put, keeps the girth so secured, but allows the same to be 
loosened from the pot, or extended, to suit a larger one when re-potted. 
A second girth goes round the pot, close under its upper edge, through 
which the principals pass ; they are then turned inwards near the sur- 
face of the pot, so that they meet at the centre, forming a strong 
standard, which being lengthened to purpose, either long or short, is 
then formed above into any vase or other shape, numerous smaller 
wires being extended parallel to the principals, and intersected across, 
so as to form square or diamond meshes. 

Such wire frames induce healthy grown climbing or trailing plants, 
trained horizontally around, or even having the shoots pendant, to pro- 
duce a far greater quantity of flowers than if permitted to grow in a 
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rambling or lengthy extended manner} besides which, the flowers are 
not only brought fully but near to view. Plants should be so prepared, 
if not done before, previous to pushing in spring.] • 



BEST VARIETIES OP CINERARIAS. 

Twelve best kinds, it is stated in the Gardeners^ Journal^ are, Fairy 
Queen, Sapphire, Conqueror, Coelestus, Magnet, Nobilis, Purple 
Prince, Lady Russell, Beauty of St. John's Wood, Vernalis, Rdyal 
Crimson, and Maritima. 



ON THE TEASCENTED CHINA ROSE. 

BT AN ABDBNT ADMISBB. 

The time now approaching when plants of these lovely Roses are 
turned into open beds, dbc., induces me to transmit a few observations 
relative to the practical and very successful attention which I have 
pursued in their cultivation. 

I reside in Northamptonshire, so that the climate is ndt so hostile as 
many of the more northern. My garden has a good aspect, sloping 
gently to the south, but my house and flower-ground are upon a level 
basement ; the latter has a somewhat wet subsoil. I therefore laboured 
under a disadvantage in cultivating these fine Roses. I found it 
essential to prepare a good drainage at the bottom of the beds, and had 
the soil thrown out about fifteen inches deep. Over the bottom I laid 
four or five inches thick of broken brickbats, and to prevent the soil 
from mixing with the drainage I laid over it a covering of Larch Fir 
branches, using the twiggy parts. This I find admits the surplus water 
to pass away from the soil, and at the same time keeps the drainage 
from being closed up by earth. I had a deeper drain made around the 
bed, into which the wet from the bed drained, and eventually sunk 
into the substratum. The effectual drainage is essential to success. 
The compost I filled up the bed with consisted of turfy-loam, two parts 
to one of well-rotted cow-dung. If the latter is not to be had at once, 
a year old rotted manure of a cucumber-bed will do, although I do not 
' find it equal to the former. The surface of the bed was raised a few 
inches higher than the surrounding ground. In this I planTed out of 
pots, entire, a fine assortment of the Tea Roses in the spring of 1844, 
and each successive season they have bloomed vigorously and in pro- 
fusion. My fiower department has a high yew hedge on the east, 
north, and west, and is well screened for winter protection, but I use 
the precaution of spreading over the surface of the bed several inches 
deep of dry beech leaves, and over these, around and among the Roses, 
I pricked in twigs of the beech. These admit a sufficiency of air t« 
the plants, and at the same time give ample protection. I never prune 
the plants till they begin to push in spring, and at the same time I add, 
just pointing it in with the soil, two or three inches of rotten cow- 
dung. I never saw this class of Roses grown elsewhere bloom anything 
like my own. 
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^^ T17"E have now arrived at a very important period of 
VV the year, and in a great measure the dL^iplay of 
flowers in the following' sea^onsj depends upon the pro- 
.vision now to be prepared. There is, therefore, a special demand upon 
the mind, and manual exertion too, to see that the proper kinds and 
quantities of seeds are sown, and plants in due preparation. Plans of 
flower gardens, &c. should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate 
regulations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; 
this attention is of much assistance. 

^^ IN THE FLOWBB GABDEKf . 
'^ Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees as Thorns, Limes, &c., but the cold weather being more pro- 
tracted, such sorts as have been omitted may still be done, but the 
earlier the better. The increase of Shrubs, &c., by layering, should 
be done as early as possible, such as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals^ hardy, such as Clarkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, &c., may 
be sown in the open bed. The best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired; afler scattering the seeds, sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upou them, which will assist a 
more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is advisable 
to cover a garden pot over during the night, and remove it in the 
morning. Seeds of Biennials^ too, should now be sown in beds, such 
as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &c. Also 
seeds of Perennials qs Phloxes, Campanulas, <&c. Newly budded 
trees, that is those budded last season, should be looked over, and if any 
portion of the stock be pushing shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that 
the entire straigth should ^o to the new shoot engrafted. 

AuKicuLAs. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower stems being drawn up weakly. They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind and dust. By the end of the month the 
blossoms will be opening, no water must be allowed to fall upoa them, 
and they must be shaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden frame or similar provision, having the bottom 
shelf two feet or so high, and gradually rising, &c., also to be properly 
shaded, is an erection indispensable to showing them to advantage. 

Polyanthuses too require similar attention to the Auriculas. 
Neither kitids should be allowed to droop for want of water, and the 
stems, if by casualty are too weak to sustdn the truss, must be sup- 
ported by a neat sticky <&c. 

PtNKS. — If beds of them were not made in autumn and omitted too 
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last month, they ought to be done immediately, if required to bloom 
the coming season. A loamy soil, made of tur& a few inches thick, 
and well rotted, with an equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is 
admirably adapted for their growth. It should be nine inches deep, 
and have a good drainage below. The plants must be removed with 
as much of the. ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. 
Where a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old 
cow-dung should be dug in with common garden soil. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones. — When the plants make their ap- 
pearance, and are risen an inch or two high, care musf be paid to have 
the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up any 
lioles made by worms, &c. A top dressing too of rich. compost, free 
from wireworm, is very beneficial. If common large worms exist in 
the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night, or pure lime-watei 
poured between the rows will kill the worms, and not injure the plants. 
If allowed to remain, they are very injurious. Often stir up the soil 
between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for their 
growth; if none fall, occasional watering, with soft water, in the 
morning, should' be given. Well-water is injurious. Weak manure 
water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. If 
severe frost should occur, cover at night. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
frost, and strong wind, also* from the mid-day «un, say from ten till 
four o'clock. Keep the soil firm around the stem. 

Carnations and Picotees.— If not potted off the end of l^st 
month, they should be done immediately. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the sur&ce soil, 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be bencdScial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as practicable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them on a gentle bottom heat 
till they are well rooted ; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer, according to the size the plants are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not short pieces, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

iiN Vhs forcing FBAMIL 
Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., that require potting 
off, or re-potting, should be duly attended to ; also Thunbergias, Brow- 
allias. Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. Seedling Fuchsial, Verbenas, Pe- 
tunias, &c., should be potted off singly. Dahlias too should be placed 
so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenises must be potted off 
singly. (See Articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, find protect with 
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frames, it shoald be done ; it gives a robust growth to thenu Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias now procured, if 
six inches high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

IN TH£ GBEENHOUSE AKS GOLD TRAUIL 
Admit all the air possible. Ee-pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. AH other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting should now be done (see compost &c., in last 
month's Calendar). Such as are straggling, <&c. should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Camellias, when done blooming, examine the 
roots, and, if necessary, re-pot (see Articles upon, for soil, &c.) ; then 
place them in a warm part of the greenhouse, or forcing house, giving 
due attention to watering, &c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds 
are set ; they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
hardened by more air, <&c. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly encou- 
raged by re-potting, &c. Peat soil and sand is what they flourish 
in best. 

Orange trees in a border or in tubs should have a portion of the 
surface soil taken away, and a good top dressing of mellow-loam and 
leaf mould, with a tolerable portion of sheep or pigeons' dung, is inter- 
mixed, and re-pot any that require it A careful inspection of the 
greenhouse plants should be made to see which require re-potting, and 
do it at once, not waiting to some general performance ; always attend 
to it when it is wanted. Azaleas, young plants that are beginning to 
ptish, let them be re-potted ; such as have done blooming must directly 
be re-potted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted in a higher 
temperature for a short time. Any required to bloom late should be 
kept in a cool situation at present. 

£ricas. — Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Do not elevate the collar of 
the roots higher than the rim of the pot, and allow a depth for water 
when poured in. Give air freely, but avoid draughts, especially from 
east and north. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Aerodendron, Erythrina, Justicia, Eranthemum, Gloriosa, Ixora, 
Brugmansia, and similar plants, should duly be hastened on for ex- 
liibiting display for shows, &c. Achimenes re-pot. Gloxinias re-pot. 
Amaryllis, promote vigorous growth of. 



ON THE DESTRUCTION OP THRIP. 

BY JAMES BA]IM£S« 

Almost every gardener is tolerably well acquainted with this trouble- 
some and destructive little enemy. I have heard of many articles and 
contrivances being applied to extirpate and destroy it, but have found 
no remedy so simple and effective as that which I have now practised 
for some years. And it is not only perfectly effectual in destroying 
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these peBtS) Irat It likeviae acts as a fertiliser to all plants in a growing 
state to which it may be applied ; moreover it costs nothing, and is at 
every one's eommand* The following is my plan : — I take a peck and 
a half of sooty and put it into one h^head of soft water, stirring it 
well with an old broom or batten every day for ten days or a fortnight. 
I then strain off the water through a fine sieve, or piece of canvass, 
into another tub, on a peck of charcoal, and drop into it afterwards one 
or two lumps, or about three pounds of fresh lime ; in about two days 
after I stoain it again, and it is then clear enough to syringe any plant 
or plants with. It will not only extirpate thrip, but many other trou- 
blesome insects also ; and it is a famous liquor to syringe with, whether 
for destroying insects or not, as it induces general vigour and healthi- 
ness amongst plants of all kinds. If but a single plant is affected with 
the insects, and it is not desirable to syringe^ the plant may be dipped 
into the liquid, and one or two repetitions will prove an effectual 
remedy. Sometimes Azaleas, after they have made their growth, and 
have stood about in dry weather, are subject to be attacked, and a 
quantity of these could be readily dipped. Plants that have made their 
growth^ or are in a dormant state, should be laid in a slanting direction 
when syringed, for it is not desirable that too much of the liquor should 
fall on the soil in which the roots are situated. I have recommended 
this remedy to many practical men, who have all expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the results which have followed its application # 
— ( Gardeners' Jofemaf.) 



BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

AiMSS ViBERT Noisette Rose. — During the past summer and antomn I tra* 
veUed for seyeral weeks in various narts of England, and I was struck with (he 
beauty of the above Rose when trained against a dwellinff-house or wall. The pro- 
fusion of its lovely neat-formed flowers, of a snowy whiteness, produced a most 
pleadng effect. I saw it ^erally grown in the surrounding neighbourhood of a 
gpod nursery garden, and it appearecl to be the abnost universal fiivouiite. Many- 
plants I aaw trained to the height of three or fimr yards, covering a space of SQvend 
feet wide. It deserves to be .grown by every person who h^ the convenience. 
Miss Glegg is a very similar Rose, but I suppose Is of more recent origin ; t only 
saw three specimens of it trained, and they had only been, apparently, planted a 
year or so ; it is, however, a neat and handsome variety. Both kinds, t$io, will 
form dwarf bushes, and are very suitable for beds where low growth is desirable. 
They soon fill a bed.--W. 

An old Subscriber would feel obliged if one of your readers will kindly inforn» 
her as to the best mode of treating Clematis azareagrandiflera in a cool grmihoase^ 
what kind of soil best suits it, and whether it should have much or little water. 

Pinks— J. Babber. — TTie following twenty-four varieties will be most likely to 
suit you; they are the best which we saw at the various London exhibitions; viz., 
Alfred Morison, Esq. (Costar), Alpha (Gafratt), Beatrice (Kirtland), Criterion 
(M'Lean), Diana (Smith), Dr. Coke (Smith), Duke of Northumberland (Headley), 
Elizabeth (Stow), Gem (Hodge), George Glenny (Braga;'), Great Britain (Ward), 
Harriet (Kerr), Henry Creed (Norman), Majestic (ColTis), Masterpiece (Turner i, 
Melona (Hodee), Oxoniensis (Smith), President (Creed), Princess Royal (Smith), 
Queen (Church), Queen of England (Hall), Queen of Roses (Garratt), Queen Victoria 
<BmikiU), Warden of Winchester (White). 
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TfilTONIA AtlUEAw-GoLDBN Tritonia. 

THIS very beautlftil flowering plaht wiis discovered by our highly 
esteemed IHeiid Mr. James Backhouse, nurseryman, of York. 
It flourishes admirablyi grown either in a pot or the open border. It 
requires to have a free drainage, and to be grown in a sandy-turfy peat. 
It succeeds in a cooj pil, frame, or greenhouse, also in the open border, 
treated as is done with the Ixias, viz., a south-aspected, sheltered, warm 
situation. We have seen the l%ias in pit fhimes, and along the front 
of a greenhouse, brick wall, Ac, bloom most charmingly ; and this 
fine Tritonia, no doubt, will do equally well. It blooms a long period, 
and deserves to be in every collection of bulbous plants. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

AmSTOLOCBIA OBAKDIFLOBA— PeLICAN-FLOWEB, or PoiSON 

Hog -MEAT. (Syn. A. gigas.) 
Arittolothia, GynandHa HexaiidAd. 

A native of the West India Islands and of the northern parts of the 
continent of South America. It is a olimbine, shrubby, hothouse 
plant, and although it will succeed When grown in a pot, it does better 
when planted in the open border or bed, where its roots can extend 
considerably \ in such a place it blooms nearly all the summer season. 
The flower Is drooping, of very large size when fblly expanded ; the 
limb is nearly a foot long and eight inches broad, with a very long 
slender tail. The entire limb is oval-heart shaped, and the yellowish- 
white ground colour is radiated with a striking network of deep blood* 
purple veins. The mouth of the tube is large, and the interior, as well 
as a portion around its summit, is of a very dark purple- brown colour. 
Vol. XVI. No. I7.~iv:5. I 
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The young flowers, when in bud, are bent like a siphon in the tube, sd. 
as to resemble the body of a bird, and the liiub then appears like the 
head and beak being thrown back upon the body, similar to the pelican 
bird when it is at rest. The large, singular blossoms give the plant 
a most remarkable appearance ; if the colours were clear, the contrast 
would, in proportion, be more beautiful in network and mottled appear- 
ance. It has bloomed in the collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew 
and at the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chiswick. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4369.) 

Cattleya bulbosa — The Bulbous Cattleya. 
Orchidacea, Gynandria Monandria. 
Supposed to be a native of Brazil. It has recently bloomed in the 
splendid collection of S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, near London. 
It is of a smallish stature, the flower stenis being each about five inches 
long ; a separate blossom is about four inches across. The sepals and 
petals are, in colour, a mixture of lilac, rose, and crimson. The 
labellum is hollow, and in that part white edged with lilac, but the 
spreading lobes are of a rich rosy-crimson. It is a very interesting, 
handsome species. Most of the orchideous plants are best increas^ 
whilst in a state of rest, but this when it has commenced growing. It 
flourishes in potsherds, turfy-peat and Sphagnum moss being preferable 
to securing it to a block of wood. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Erythrina Bidwillii — Mr. Bidwill's Coral-tree. 
Zeguminosa:, Diadelphia Decandria, 

This is an hybrid which has been raised from E. herbacea, impreg- 
nated by E. Crista gallii, and it is of an intermediate habit, both in 
size and colour too, of its flowers. The colour is a deep crimson. 
Most likely it will thrive in the open air, as is the case with E. Crista 
gallii and E. laurifolia. These being planted in a warm sheltered 
situation thrive and flower freely. After blooming, the tops die down, 
the dead portions being cut away, and a wooden box, or large garden- 
pot, &c., being turned over the root, after being filled with dry leaves 
or moss, which secures the plant from injury during winter. 

In our last volume, page 248, we noticed a most splendid specimen 
of E. laurifolia, which then bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

GoLDFussiA isoPHYLLA — Equal-leaved. (Syu. Rucllia, species.) 
AcanthaceiB, IHdynamia Ajigiospermia. 
It is a shrubby plant, bushy, growing two to three feet high, and 
blooms very freely. The leaves are narrow, lance-shaped, about four 
inches long. The shoots are four-sided in form. The flower stalks 
are each about an inch long, proceeding from the axils of the leaves, 
and each has a head of three or four blossoms. The flower has a 
funnel-shaped tube, an inch long, with an oblique mouth of five nearly 
equal lobes. The entire flower is variegated with white, pale blue, and 
rose. It is a native of the East Indies, and is a very valuable winter- 
flowering plant for a stove or warm greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag.) 
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LoFiMBA MALACOPHTLLA — SoFT-usAVBo. (Syn. Sida malacophylta.) 

MaJvacea, Monadelphia Pol^andria, 

Mr. Furdie sent this plant from New Grenada to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, where it blooms freely in the stove in winter and spring. 
The plant grows from three to five feet high, shrubby, with round, 
herbaceous, downy branches ; leaves cordate, notched, very soft and 
downy. The flowers spring from the axils of the leaves, two or three 
together. A separate blossom is about an inch and a half across, five- 
petalled, spreading, of a bright rosy-red colour. Although there is a 
wide disproportion in the size of the leaves and flowers, it is, however, 
an ornamental plant for its winter- flowering season. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag.) 

Rhododendron Standishii — ^Mb. Standish's. 

A hardy hybrid Rhododendron, raised between R. altaclarence and 
R. maximum. The flowers are of large size, a rosy-crimson at first 
opening, but changes to a lilac-purple. The upper petal has a dark 
blotch, with a few spots around it. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Boi.) 

Salvia oppositifi*ora — ^OpposiTE-FiiOwsRED Sage. 

This very pretty species is a native of Peru, from whence it was sent 

by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It is a hardy greenhouse 

shrubby plant, blooming very profusely. It is a fine plant for the 

^open-air borders and beds. The stems at first are procumbent, but 

*soon push erect. The leaves are cordate-oblong, about an inch and a 

' half lengthways. The flowers are borne on long racemose spikes, of 

a pretty bright orange-red colour, a separate blossom being an inch 

long. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot) 

Strobilanthus liAOTATUs— Milky-leaved. 
AccMthacta, Didynamia Angio$permia, 
It is probably a native of the East Indies, and Mr. Low has it under 
the name of Ruellia grandis. It appears to be a dwarfish plant, the 
branches being herbaceous. The leaves are ovate-acuminate, of a 
purplish colour at the under side and dark green above, having a broad 
milky-white line along the middle. The tube of the flower is funnel- 
shaped, and the limb is five-parted. A separate blossom is about an 
inch long, and nearly as inuch across the flower. They are of a 
purplish-white. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4366.) 



NEW PLANTS NOTICED IN NURSERIES, &C. 

At tJie Royal Gardens of Ketc. 

In the greenhouse there was (April 14th) a fine display of plants in 
bloom, especially of the lovely, fragrant Acacias, of which there is a 
very extensive collection, some of which are only numbered, the proper 
specific names, probably, not being known, or they may be hybrid 
productions which never hctd a distinct title given. 

Acacia No. 8. — ^The flowers are in largish -sized globes, of a very 
rich deep yellow, and are borne in spikes in vast profusion ; the foliage, 
toO; is strikingly neat. 

i2 
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Acacia i>b!iti»»a.— Flowwt a deep goldeo^yeHowr, prodaeed in 
great profusion in spiken. It is a later blooming plant tlian any other 
we saw. 

Acacia No. 6.— The flowers are a bright rich yellow, boroe ia very 
branehingi long Bipikesj and in profusion. It is a beautiful kind. 

Acacia cuLxaiPoaME. — Flowers a pretty sulphur oolour, borue in 
short spikes ; the foliage is of a light tomentose hue* It is a very neat 
qiecies. 

Acacia No. 1. — The flowers have laigbh-sized globular heads, of a 
deep rieh yellow, borne in great prolusion* The foliage is particularly 
neat. 

Acacia pentastema. — The flowers are of a pretty sulphur colour, 
and borne in vast profusion. The foliage is particularly neat. A beau- 
tiful species. 

Acacia celasthipolia. — The flowers a neat pale sulphur colour, 
produced in clusters. 

AcAciA soppoRA. — Flowers a pretty light yellow, in spikes about 
half-a-yard long ; showy. 

Acacia KiGKEScsirs. — Flowers rieh yellow, io spikes, wluch are a 
foot long. 

Acacia No. 11. — Flowers bright sulphur, in vast ph^usion. A 
verv handsome kind. 

Acacia No. 10. — ^Flowers a rich golden -yellow, borne in vast pro- 
fusion. A beautiful kind. 

Acacia No. 192. — Stated to be from tlie Swan Eiver colony. * 
Flowers borne densely in stiff lateral branches. 

Acacia pramorsa. — Flowers a primrose colour, in large globes^ 
very profuse. 

Acacia sttlcata. — A slender, very neat looking plant. The 
flowers are produced in spikes of about six inches long ; they are of a 
deep rich yellow. 

Acacia LtiiEATA. — Flowers a deep golden-yellow colour, and in 
vast profusion. A very neat speoies. 

Acacia YKRTiciLiiATA. — Flowers of a pale yellow, in profiision. 

Acacia MARoiVATA.'^-Flowers a rich deep yellow, in vast abund'^ 
ance. A very handsome species. . 

The above are the best flonering we selected out of the eollectioii, 
and each is very distinct in appearance from any other* They are 
highly ornamental, and blooming at so early a season renders them 
very acceptable. They would be valuable acquisitions to any green- 
house or sitting-room, and well merit a place there. 

Salvia QESNERiPoiiiA.--«A plant in the greenhouse, six feet Iiigh 
and as much across ; it was in splendid bloom. The flowers are of very 
rich scarlet-red colour, borne in spikes, which contain from thirty td 
forty flowers in each. A separate flower is about two inches long. 
The plant had a considerable number of heads of flowers. The attrac- 
tive colour of its flowers, and its beginning to bloom so early in the 
spring, and continuing to the close of the summer, contribute, too, to 
render it worthy of a place in every greenhouse, dec. 

Epacris paludosA. — ^The flowers are a very pure white, IxHwe io 
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rather short dense heBds^ but hare a very pretty appearance. It well 
merits a place m every collection, its profusion being quite my; 

Epacbis mucbonata.— ^Flowers pure white, in profusion; very 
heat and pretty.^ 

Epacris impress a rubra. — ^The flowers long, a rosy-scariet, pro« 
duced in vast abundance. 

Beoonias. — ^Xiiere were several very interesting, handsome varieties 
in bloom ; their fine branching heads of pellucid flowers, at this early 
season, had an elegant appearance. The kinds in bloom were, B. 
Fischer, flowers flesh colour ; B. nitida, rosy flesh colour ; B. muricata, 
white, in a large branching head ; B. sanguinea, flowers white, in fine 
heads, leaves blood colour ; B. albo coccinea, white and red, very 
handsome ; B. hydrophyllum, flowers pretty pale pink, very handsome ; 
B. odorata, flowers pure white, each about an inch across, very neat 
and pretty ; B. manicata, flowers pale pink, borne in very large branch* 
ing heads, and when in full bloom it is a most lovely species, deserving 
to be in every collection. 

AcHiHSNES ocELi^TA. — Flowcrs deep crimson-red. Each blossom 
is about an inch long in its wide tube, and three-quarters of an inch 
across the limb. They hang pendant. Interesting and pretty. 

PuLTiENEA THYMiPOLiA.— The lovcly little pca-forn^ed flowers, 
borne in profusion, produce apretty efiect. 

Tebcpletonia qjjlvca. — ^Flowers of a light vivid red, pea-flowered ; 
profuse and pretty. 

CrTxsts PiLiPES. — Its very numerous pure white pea-formed flowerp 
produce a pretty efiect in contrast with other blossoms of sundry 
colours. 

DiBLYTRA sPECTABiLis. — This is a charming plant, sent to this 
country by Mr. Fortune from China. The flowers are borne in 
racemes of from four to six inches long, o£ a waxy rosy-pink colour. 
It bears forcing well, and is a very interesting object when in full bloom. 

CINERAKIAS, 

This charming ornamental tribe of flowers has recently been much 
improved by the more perfect formed of hybrid productions. A very 
peculiar class has been raised at the nursery of Mr. E. Henderson, of 
Wellington Nursery, St. John's Wood, London. The plant* are of 
dwarf habit, about a foothigh, and of a compact form ; also bloom very 
profusely, forming an entire head of flowers. The flowers selected out 
of their immense lot of seedlings ofiered to the public are of excellent 
character. Several very superior ones are now blooming for the first 
time, and will not be o^ered for sale this season. We noticed the fol- 
lowing kinds in fine bloom, viz., — 

BsAUxr OP St. John's Woo©.— Rich rosv-crimson, with an inner v 
circle of pure white, and a dark disk (centre). The colours are very 
clear and distinct, producing a pretty effect. A single blossom is about 
an inch and a half across. A dwarfish grower and profuse i)loomer. 

Bbili^iant. — Bright purple, with a dark disk ; a separate blossom 
an inch across. 

Sapphire.— Fine blue, with a disk touch beautified with the golden 
others ; flower one inch acr(»s, ^ 
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Eclipse. — Violety with a light coloured disk ; one inch across. 

Desirable (Ivery's)^ — Dark rising disk, surrounded with a white 
circle, and terminating with a rich purple margin, by tips of petals. 

Isabella (Henderson's). — Disk very dark, surrounded with cream- 
coloured circle, and terminating with a broad margin of rich violet 

Favourite.— Disk a buff colour, surrounded with a rosy circle and 
terminating in a blue margin ; one inch across. 

Countess of Zetland. — ^The disk rises high, and is dark, with the 
remainder of a rich crimson ; very striking. 

Maritima. — Disk high, surrounded with a white circle, terminat- 
ing with a broad margin of purple. The petals are rather narrow for 
the length, but the flowers produce a very striking appearance. 

CoMPACTA (Good's). — Disk b dark, surrounded with a narrow cir- 
cle of very pure white, and terminating with other portion of a pretty 
rose colour* Flower an inch and a half across. 

The Pet. — Disk very dark, surrounded with a while circle and 
terminating with a broad margin of violet and rose ; flower an inch 
across* 

Conqueror. — Disk a creamy-bufi* colour, and the rest of the flower 
a rich blue. 

Prime Minister. — Disk high and very dark, surrounded with a 
white circle and terminating with a broad margin of bright rose; 
flower an inch and a quarter across; very striking. 

Purple Prince. — Disk very dark, surrounded with a circle of 
purple and terminating in a rich blue margin ; very striking. 

Maid op Artois. — Disk dark, surrounded with rosy-red circle 
and terminating in a broad margin of rich blue. It is a profuse 
bloomer ; very showy. 

Anais. — Disk buff" colour, surrounded with a white circle and ter- 
minating with a broad pink margin ; flower an inch across ; very 
showy. 

Attraction.— Disk dark, and the remainder a bright crimson; 
very fine. 

Beauty of Wareham. — Disk violet, surrounded with a broad 
white circle, terminating with a rich violet margin. Flower an inch 
across, petaLs rather narrow, but being a profuse bloomer is very inte- 
resting. 

Colossus. — Disk high, nearly white, with the rest of the flower a 
bright violet. Flower one inch across, and very fine. 

NoBiLis. — Disk dark, surrounded with a white circle and terminat- 
ing with a light purple margin. Flower one inch across. 

Duchess op Sutherland (Ivery's). — Disk very dark, surrounded 
with a pure white circle and terminating with a violet coloured margin ; 
a very good variety. 

One in the Ring (Ivery*s). — Disk high, dark, and is surrounded 
with a white circle, terminating with a broad margin of purple ; very 
pretty. 

The above kinds we can recommend as being first-rate in form, or 
general display, and ought to be grown in every greenhouse or cool 
frame. The descriptive list of others will be continued in our next 
number* 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE BEST FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

BT THE FBINCIPAL FLORISTS. 

At tlie request of several Correspondents, and availing ourselves of 
the kind aid of the leading Cultivators, we give the following List 
of Twenty-four Dahlias in each class, which are prepared by the 
growers whose names appear at the head. 

We purpose to extend these lists to all popular flowers, and publish 
them from time to time. . 

Those kind marked with an asterisk are now being sent out for the 
first time. . 



1.-BE8T SELF-€X)LOUBED DAHLIAS. 



Name. 



Raiser. 



Osbor. 






1^ s ^ 

^ r ^ 

iJi 



2 ^ 



h 



Ackbar 

Admiral Stopford , • • 

Antagonist 

Athlete. ...••.. 

Aurantia • 

Jjeeawine '••'•••• 
BermOodsey Bee • • • 
Berryer • • ^ . . . . 
Boule de Fea . • • • • 

Box 

Captain Warner . • • 

Caasandra 

Cleopatra ...... 

Coantfea* of Clariendon . 
Crocus ...•••.. 
Dr. Graham . • • • • 

Emperor of the Whites 
Essex Rosy Lilac . . . 
Essex Triomph . • . . 
Fire King '.••.•. 

Fire King 

Fulwood Sterlet . . • 
Golden Fleece . . ; . 
Lady Leicester . • • . 
Louis Philippe .... 
Marchioness of CoruM allis 
Marquis of Ayltebuxy 

Minn ; 

Miss Sanh 

Mount Blanc .... 

Mrs. Anderson . • . 
Mrs. Shelley .... 

Negro ...... • 

Nell Gwynne • . • ; 
Nonpariel . • • • ; 
Petrarca .••••• 

Pride of Surrey • . . 
Queen of Roses . . ; 
Queen of Sheba . : 

Robnsta 

Rose de Amour . . . 

RosetU 

Samuel Girling . . . 
Scarlet Gem • • • . 
Schone ErfVirtien • • 



Gaines • • 

Trentfield . 

Bragg . . 

Chevean . 

Spary . . 
Drummond 
Proctor 

Turner . , 

Barnes . • 
Drummond 

Girling . . 

Fellows , 

Att\iell . 

Union • . 

Barnes . . 

Ready . . 

He'ale • • 

Turville . 

Turville . 

Harrison . 

Turville . 

Teebay . . 

Union • . 

Girling • . 

Turner • • 

Whale • . 

Whale . . 
Drummond 

Edward . 

Gaines . • 

Girling . . 

Mitchell • 

Gaines . . 

Pope • . 

Proctor, , 

Gaines . . 

Widnall . 
Wntkinson 

Gaines . • 

BrOwn . . 

Girling . . 

Barnes • • 

Turner . • 

Schmidt • 



Purple 

Black. 

White 

Lilac . 

Orange 

Red . 

Purple 

Black . 

Red . 

Scarlet 

Crimson 

Crimson 

Yellow 

White. 

Yellow 

Darkj • 



Black . 
Red . 
Orange 



Buflr , 
Buff . 
Crimson 
Blusli . 
Purple 
Rosy-purple 
Blush 
White 
Rosy-lilac 
Rosy-purple 
Plum . • 
Sulphur • 
Scarlet . 
Fiery-red . 
Purple , 
Rose . , 
White . . 
Crimson-red 
Rose • . 
Rose • . 
Claret . . 
Scarlet . 
Blush . . 
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*.Kaai#. 



CMdV. 




I 



5( 

2 s 



Shylock 

SirE.Antrobai. . . . 

81rH. Smith 

Standard of Perfection , 

Toimn d'Or 

Vietorine 

Walter HilMon . . , • 

Wv Eagle 

YeUowStendard . . . 



Gollinon 

Keynee 

Gainea. 

Keynes 

Battenr 

Boahell 



Keynet 
Keynes 



Scarlet 
Red . 
CUret. 
CrimMn 
Qranire 
Lilac . 



Had . 
YeUow 



a.-BE8T tULXJED OB SBASZO) DAHLIA& 



Adrian de CaidovlU* 
Alarm . . • . vaw • 
Alexandrina . • • • 
Amy. ••••••• 

Andromeda. • • . . 
Deaaty of Hants • • 
lieanty ofansMX . • 
Iteaaty of the PUia . 
Bohemian Girl . . . 
Captivation. • . • • 
Cenapicua • • « . • 
OounteM of Zetland. 
Delicata ../... 

*Delight 

Duncan ...... 

I'biquisite • , . • . 

*Oem 

Gloria Mundi, . . . 

Hamlet 

•Helen Garr .... 
Lady A. Hervey • . 
lAdy Antrobiu . • . 
Lady Featherstone . 
Lady of the Lake. . 

LadySale 

I^y St. Bfaoi » . • 

Lillvwhite 

Madame Zehler. • . 
*Maid of Kent • . . 
Marquise de Peyteoae 
Mary Ann ..... 
Marquii of Worcester 

Matchless 

Miranda ..*... 

MissVyse 

Mrs. Edwards. . . « 
Northern Beattty . . 

*Piiis IX 

I^-eminent .... 
•Primrose Superior . 
Princess RadziwiU. . 
Princess Royal • . . 
•Queen of England . 
Queen of the Isles. < 

Raphael 

Rebecca ...... 

Royal Chancellor . . 

Sarah 

Star 

•Victor 



Hill . . 

Sortell • • 

Cook . . 

OolltaioA • 

Oakley . . 

MiteheU . 

Sparry • • 

IVoetor • . 

Brown . • 

Girling • . 

Gaines . ; 

Wildman i 

Whale . . 

Holmes . 

Oakley . . 

Headley . 

Brown . • 

Barnes . . 

Giriing . . 

Keynes; • 

Spwry • • 

onuta • • 

Browii . • 
Dnunmond' 

Zehler . . 



Harrison ; 

Sealey . ; 

Whale . ; 

Whale . . 

Tumor . \ 

Bragg ; ; 

Robinson *. 

Tassart ; ; 

Gaines . ; 

Gaines , '. 

Gaines . ; 

Hudson. ; 

Keynes. ; 

Low • . 

Brown . . 

Edward. . 

WiduaU . 
Dnunmond 

impkia 'w 



Simp] 



Shaded hlosh. 
White and eiimaon 
White and rose . 
Blush aad pink . 
Amber and rose . 
Shaded blush. • 
White aaderimson 
White and lilac . 
WUte and purple 
Crimson and puce 
Sulphur a&d tose 

White and erimsoK 
White and purple 
I^mon and rose . 
White and lilac . 
White and lilac . 
Buirai»d]^nk . 
Sliaded eranson . 
Shaded blosh. . 
White 1^ rose . 
White and lilic • 
White and pilrple 
White a^derimson 
Yellow vaA red , 
White and lUke , 
Shaded creant . 
YeUowamdi^d . 
White and chhrr^ 
White and roto I 
White and purple 
White and pfbk; 
White and purple 
White and rose . 
-White and lillke . 

White and erlknsftlk 
Shaded peach . 
Wliite and cberrv 
Sulphur and blush 
White and crites6n 
Aittber <tnd puj^le 
White u&d eriinsOn 
- White and crimson 
Crimson & maroon 
White and rote . 
-Shaded maroOn . 
•White and cherxy 
White & earmine 
White & I&T«nd«T 
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Naaie 



BaUef. 



Colooft 



I 



u 



Admirable 

Adolpb Dubras • * r » . 

Amal . • . 

Baron Freteau de Peny . 

Bella Donna 

Belted Knieht 

Boqaet de Braeil . . • . 

CasMope 

Circe 

Conaeilier 

Coqaette , , , , ^ , , , 

Delicata 

DucheaB of Sutherland. . 

Elegans 

Elisa 

Empereor de Maroe • • • 

Erecto 

ErherzoK Ste|>hen . . . . 
Ereqne de Dyon . • • . 
Florence Dombey , » • . 
FraDiavolo *..'... 
Clone des Dahlias . . . 
Harlequin ..•;•.. 
Hemuone •••;••• 
Jeannie Deans • • • « « 
Jenny Lind ...... 

La Carnation 

Lady Sale 

Liebliche von Elsterthal . 

Letitia 

Lndwig Perusl 

Madame Chauvi^ . • . 
Madame Dresser . • . • 
Madame Levitte • . . . 
Madame Wachy • • . • 
Madame Wallnw . • • . 

Maapie 

MaidofLodi. , . • . . 
Master O. Clayton , . . 

Mimon , . 

Minerva .•...,.. 

Mirobolant 

Miss Peel ».,.... 

Miss Watson 

Mons. Wallner 

Mona. Chereaa 

Mrs. Shaw Lefevre . • . 
Multicolor Admitabilis . 
Narcissiis ....... 

Ninette . . . . , . . 

OberJuftiuath . . . . . 

Ober Von Werlhoff . . . 
Ptotaloon ....... 

PapilUon. .*•..•. 
Queen of the French . . 
Reizende Von Elsterthal 

Remembrancer 

Robin Hood • 

Roi des Pointes 

Surprize •••*...■ 

Vesta 

Viaeomte de Resseqnlef * 



Qirling . 
Rassequier 
De Cattre 

Harrison 

Keynes 

Harrison 
Massart 
Schmidt 
Gtrling . 
TurviUa 
Girling . 
Girling . 
Huidoax 
Girling . 
Deegea 

Salter' .* 

Girondini 

Zehler • 

Dodd . 

Mohring 

Harrison 

Barnes . 

Girliag 

Harrison 

Deegen 

Barnes , 

Deegen • 

Girling . 

Deegen 

WJ 



eeffen 
hale 



Girling . 
Barnes . 

Jeffirey • 
Truelle. 
Girling . 
DeKnyff 
Harrison 
Girling . 
Girling . 
Brady • 



Mardner 
Harrison 
Delattre 



DeVilniurete 
Bragg . 
De^en . 
Barnes « 
Barnes , 

Oakley .' 
Bruneau 
Duboras . 



Red and white . 
Nankeen & white 
lied and white . 
Scarlet and white 
Hed and white . 
Buff and oranse . 
Orange and white 

Crimson and white 

Rose and white , 
Roie and white . 

• h 

Crimson and white 
Purine and white 
Black and white 
Crimson and white 
Violet and white 

Yellow and white 
Maroon and white 
Black and white. 

Red and white > 
Red and white . 
Black and white . 
Oimson.'and white 
Yellow and white 
Yellow and white 
Purple and white 
Coral and white . 
Rose and white . 
Rose and white . 
Crimson and white 
Violet and white. 
Black and white . 
Black and blush. 

Purple and white 
Yellow and white 
Buff and white . 
Crimson and white 
Crimson and blush 
Purple and white 
Maroon and white 
CSierry and white 
Rose and white . 
Yellow St crimson 
Crimson and white 
Rose and white . 

Brown and white 
Crimson and white 
Rose and white . 
Yellow and white 
Red and white . 
Red and white • 
Scarlet and white 
Maroon and white 
Crimson and white 
Lilac and white . 
Violet and white 
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TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF SPECIMENS OF FLOWERS, 
LEAVES, BRANCHES, &c., BY THE PHOTOGENIC 
PROCESS. 

BT FIjORA. 

Thi s very interesting and easy method of taking drawings of flowers, 
&c., was recommended in an early number of this Magazine, and it 
led me to practise it with all the kinds of flowers I have been able to 
procu re, and I now possess coloured figures of 3020 different species 
and varieties of plants, which being neatly arranged in suitable pages, 
form tw euty highly interesting and useful volumes. In the page with 
the figure, I haVe wrote all necessary particulars relative to the plant, 
as to its name, native country, habit, culture, &c. 

After having properly taken the impression, I colour the game both 
leaves, stems, and flowers, provided my specimen so extends. Since 
the period I commenced this pleasing department of floral attention, 
there has doubtless been many new subscribers to the Cabii^et, and 
who may not be acquainted with the process of the photogenic opera- 
tion, and as it will afford the young especially a most delightful em- 
ployment, also lead to an increasing attachment to the vegetable part 
of creation, and flowers more particularly,' I herewith forward the 
essentials of the process for insertion in the next Number of this 
Magazine, hoping that with the successive periods of this year, many 
of my young friends will be thus interestingly and usefully engaged ; 
and in winter's more dreary days, or evenings derive pleasure in a re- 
perusal of what has been effected. 

I have adopted the process as hereafter detailed, and strongly re- 
comnciend the following proportions, both effectual and economical. 
Two hundred grains of common salt are to be dissolved in a pint of 
water, and sheets of thin blue-wove post paper, saturated with the 
solution, which for this purpose should be poured into a dish, and the 
paper being immersed, the application of the solution to every part 
should be insured by the use of a sponge, or camel's hair-brush. The 
paper is then to be removed, drained of its superfluous moisture, 
and nearly dried by pressure between folds of linen or bibulous paper. 

Two hundred and forty grains of fused nitrate of silver are then to 
be dissolved in twelve fluid ounces of water, and this solution is to be 
applied by means of a sponge to one side of each sheet of tlie pre- 
viously prepared paper, which side should be marked with a pencil, so 
that when the paper is fit for use, the pfepiared side may be distin- 
guished. The sheets of paper are then to be hung upon lines in a dark 
room to 'dry, and when nearly free from moisture, their marked sides 
are to be once more sponged over with the solution of silver, and 
finally dried ; they are then to be cut into pieces of convenient size, and 
preserved from light, or even too much; exposure to air, by being 
wrapped up in several folds of brown paper, and kept in a portfolio. 

The proportions above recommended are sufficient for the preparation 
of a quire of the kind of paper alluded to ; if more of the salt of 
silver were used, the paper would indeed become darker by the action 
of light, but its expense would be proportionally increased ; and when 
prepared in the manner directed, it assumes by less than a minute's 
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exposure to the rays of thesun^ a rich mulberry brown tint, of sufficient 
intensity to define an outline very beautifully, which indeed is all that 
is required. 

To use this paper, the specimen, of which a drawing is required, is 
removed from the herbarium, placed on a piece of the paper, and kept 
in situ by a pane of common glass pressed by weights ; a piece of 
plate glass, however, is preferable, as it is sufficiently heavy to press 
the plant close to the paper. The whole is then placecl in the sunshine, 
and in less than a minute all the uncovered parts of the paper will 
assume a rich brown tint. The paper should then be removed from the 
direct influence of the sun, and placed in a book until the drawing be 
made permanent ; the specimen, quite uninjured by the process, may 
then be replaced in the herbarium, and the drawing of another taken, 
and so on. So rapidly is this process executed, that twenty-five or 
thirty drawings may be obtained in an hour, providing we are favoured 
with a direct sunbeam ; if, however, we have only the diffused day- 
light ^\e or ten minutes, and sometimes even more, are required to 
produce a drawing with well-defined outlines. 

If drawings of recent plants be required, specimens of proper size 
should be cut, and if not too rigid, placed on a piece of jpaper, and 
kept in a proper position by means of a pane of glass, as in the case of 
dried specimens ; but if the plant be rigid, the specimens should be 
placed for twenty-four hours between folds of blotting-paper, under a 
heavy weight, before placing them on the sensitive paper. Having ob- 
tained as many drawings as are required, the next thing is to Rx them, 
so that their otherwise evanescent character may not deprive them of 
their value. For this purpose, place them in a dish, and pour cold 
water over them ; allow them to soak for ten minutes, and then transfer 
them to, or sponge them over with, a solution, made by dissolving an 
ounce of common salt in half a pint of water, to which half a fluid 
ounce of the tincture of sesqui- chloride of iron has been added. The 
drawings thus prepared may be dried by pressure between folds of 
linen, and exposure to the air ; and may then be examined without 
danger. On looking at them, every One must be struck with the 
extreme accuracy with which every scale, nay, every projecting hair, 
is preserved on the paper ; the character and habit of the plant is most 
beautifully delineated, and if the leaves be not too opaque, the venation 
is most exquisitely represented; this is particularly the case with the 
more delicate ferns, as Polypodium Dryopteris. Among those classes 
of plants which appear to be more fitted than others for representation 
by this, process, may be ranked the ferns, grasses, and umbelliferous 
plants ; the photogenic drawings of the former are indeed of exquisite 
beauty. 

The fact of the object being white on a brown ground (Joes not affect 
the utility of this mode of making botanic drawings ; indeed I almost 
fancy that their character is better preserved by this contrast to tint, 
than by a coloured outline on a white ground. Every one will be fully 
aware of the value of this process to the botanist, in obtaining draw- 
ings of rare plants preserved in the herbaria of others, and which he 
would otherwise have probably no means of obtaining. 
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If the drawing of a tree or a large shrub be required, a box bkek- 
ened inside, having a hole at one end about one and a quarter inch in 
diameter, mu^t be provided ; in this hole should be placed a lens of five 
or six inches focus ; if one of longer focus be used, the dispersion of 
light becomes too great to insure an accurate representation. When 
the tree or shrub is well illuminated bj the solar beams, the lens 
should be presented towards it, at a distance varying of course with the 
height of the object. A piece of card-board shoula then be placed in 
the box, a little beyond the true focus of the lens, and the former until 
a well-defined bright image of the tree, &c., is formed on the card, of 
course in an inverted direction. The box is then to be placed on any 
convenient support in this position, and a piece of the prepared paper 
fixed on the card, the lid of the box is then to be closed, and the whole 
led for half an hour, at the end of which time a beautifully accurate 
outline of the object will be found on the paper, which is then to be 
rendered permanent in the usual manner. It is obvious that this plan 
is unavailable on a windy day, on account of the branches of the tree, 
&c., bein^ continually moving, so that it is of fiir less use to the 
botanist than the above described process for obtaining drawings of 
small specimens. 



ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS. 

One of the most celebrated flower gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London cultivates the Pelargonium, unequalled both for in-doors and 
the open border, by the following easy and simple method. He 
.♦^ecures, too, young and vigorous plants, and of a neat bushy form. 

He always makes it a rule to put in cuttings in the beginning of 
July every year, and prepares them in the usual way, viz., takes them 
off with three joints, cuts off the bottom leaves pretty close to the 
stem, and makes a cut clear across the bottom joint. They are then 
planted round the edges of pots nine inches in diameter, filled to within 
an inch of the rim with a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and peat, in 
equal parts, and the remaining inch with light maiden soil. After the 
cuttings are pressed pretty tight in the pots, and well watered, they 
are placed in a frame facing the south, and in very sunny weather they 
are shaded. After the first ten days, a little air is given when required. 
When rooted, they are potted into large 60-sized pots, with light 
maiden soil, and kept in the frame till they have struck fresh roots ; 
then inure them to the open air, and let them remain till it is neces- 
eary to take them into the greenhouse, at which time the leading shoot 
is stopped. At the end of March following, shift them into pots six 
inches in diameter, in a compost of equal parts of vegetable mould, 
good loam, and well-rotted cow-dung, at least a year old ; mix, but do 
not sift it, and put it under a cover a few days to dry. After this 
potting, a little extra heat is given, with plenty of water and air, which 
quickly brings them into flower. When the bloom is over, turn some 
of them out into the borders to flower again in summer and autumn. 
The essentials of this mode of treatment are, striking cuttings in July 
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every year/whioh prevenU the plants ^tting too large ; pottingi when 
struck, in small pots and poor soil ; shifting, in spring, into larger pots 
and very rich compost ; and planting out in beds in summer. 



ON YELLOW PICOTEES. 

»T AN AXATBHtm n^OBISVi 

Eygrt summer, for the last seven years, I have been anxious to see 
the Tellour Ficotees exhibited at the London shows, with a hope to 
see some flowers with petals of a good substance^ smooth edges, and 
fine-formed outline, equalling the first-rate of the other colours, but 
hitherto I have been disappointed. The foreign kinds are of the 
flimsy-petalled character, and with jagged edges, unfit for an exhi- 
bition. I hope our own country florists will exercise their usual 
industry and skill in aitemjpts to obtain what is so very desirable, the 
jperfection of the Yellow Picotee in colour and form. 1 am confident 
the success would amply repay for attention. 



6UANO. 

St a SfiGIKKEtL 

The application of Guano, as a top-dressing, to Improve the growth of 
plants, has oflen been recommended*^ I am desirous to know tlie best 
period for its application, and how it is to be done. 

[It must be mixed up with six times its bulk of dryish soil, or peat, 
or wood ashes. Damp weather is most suitable, as it soon dissolves ; 
and the period to apply it is just when the plants are commencing to 
grow. It generally proves beneficial| greatly improving the healthy 
appearance of the foliage.} 



TO MAKE OLD SEEDS GERMINATE 
fir AK amateoK. 
Put them in a bottle nearlj filled with oxalic ftcid ; let them remain 
there till the germination is observable, which generally takes place 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours ; then take them out, and sow 
them in the usual manner. Another way is to wet a woollen cloth 
with oxalic acid, on which the seeds are put ; it is then folded up and 
kept in a stove. By this method small and hard seeds will germinate 
equally as well as in a bottle. Also very small seeds are sown in pots, 
and placed in a hot-bed, and oxalic acid, much diluted, is applied twice 
or thrice a-day till they begin to grow. Particular care must be taken 
to lemove the seeds out of the acid as soon as the least vegetation is 
observable. By this means seeds from twenty to forty years old have 
been found to grow, whilst the same sort, sown in the usual manner, 
did Bot gf^w aft all.^ 
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ON LTLTUM LANCIPOLIUM AND ITS VARIETIES. 

Bt MR* JAXB8 CLARKE, OF NEWCA8TLE-OK-TTNE. 

This delightful tribe of Lilies I have grown for the last three years, 
and, as at first directed, I planted the bulbs in the pots, so that only 
about one-half of each was in the compost. In potting my bulbs last 
. year, by some means one was put into a pot, and covered three or four 
inches deep ; as the stems pushed forth, I perceived this one to grow 
much more vigorous than the others, and it bloomed much finer. On 
turning out the bulbs from the pots this season, I discovered that a 
number of strong roots had issued from that portion of the flower stem 
which was in the soil, and had thus contributed to the superior growth 
and blooming. 



THE HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS AS AN OPEN-AIR 
BORDER FLOWER. 

BY Lucr. 

Tue Hydrangea hortensis has long been a most deserving favourite in 
this country ; but its cultivation has almost entirely been confined to 
the greenhouse or dwelling-house window, in the latter to a very con- 
siderable extent, in which it appears as one of its finest ornaments, dis- 
playing for a long period its lovely rose or blue flowers in profusion^ 
No other shrub displays such noble heads of blossoms, nor equals it in 
show, when properly grown, especially when cultivated aright in the 
open-air shrub border. 

I have often wondered that, with everything desirable to recom- 
mend it, it should not have been universally deemed particularly 
adapted for adorning the pleasure-ground. A few instances have, 
however^ come under my notice, and in one there were several plants 
about Qve feet high, and at least two yards across, laden with a pro- 
fusion of the noble heads of flowers, than which no plants could appear 
more strikingly ornamental. 

The situation to grow them in should be sheltered in every other 
aspect but the south ; it likes the full sun. The soil should be rich, 
consisting of equal parts of fresh loam, peat, and well-rotted manure, 
with a little of leaf-mould. 

If the natural substratum is not a dry one, it should be made one 
with broken brickbats or stones, with a few twigs of trees over them, 
to prevent the soil choking up the drainage. The compost must be 
half-a-yard deep. With such a provision it will grow vigorously for 
many years. In very dry seasons an occasional watering at the roots 
will be an essential benefit. The best time to plant out is in spring, 
about the end of April, the plant having previously been a little 
pushed in-doors. This gives the summer season to have the roots well 
established, and the shoots to become well ripened. 

Every strong shoot of the Hydrangea usually bears a head of blos- 
soms, and in proportion to quantity will be the size. This will render 
it necessary to prune the last year's shoots closely, so as to leave only 
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two or three buds on each, and when these push to take som^ of them 
away, so as only to retain such a quantity as will furnish the bush 
regularly, and be vigorous too. To prevent injury from the severity 
of winter, give a covering of dry leaves, several inches deep, to plants 
which are pruned within a few inches of the ground, such being 
concealed by a wooden box ; and to plants that are two or three feet 
high, an ornamental wooden stand for a vase, or something of that sort, 
suited to the locality of the plant, answers admirably, removing it 
towards the end of March. With attention like what! now state, and 
which I have proved,- this very fine shrub will grace every situation it 
is placed in, and most amply repay the care bestowed, in its pro^ 
fusion of rose or blue flowers, for a long period. 



REPTON, THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER. 

Perhaps there is no stronger proof of Mr.Repton's love for the 
beauties of nature than the wish he had latterly expressed that his 
remains might be deposited in a " garden of Roses." To gratify this 
innocent fancy, he himself selected the small enclosure on the south 
side of the picturesque church of Aylsham, in Norfolk : a simple 
Gothic monument records his name and age, followed by some lines 
written by himself: — 

" The tomb of Humphry Repton, who died March 24th, 1818. 
* Not like the Egyptian tyrants-^-consecrate, 
Unmixt with others shall my dost remain ; 
But mouldering, blended, melting into earth, 
Mine shall give form and colour to the Rose ; 
And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind, 
Its perfumed odour shall ascend to heaven/ " 

In the same grave reposes that gentle being who, for five-and-forty 
years, had been the beloved participator in all his joys and griefs ; she 
did not long survive him, and it was her last request that they should 
not be separated in death. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF NERIUM OLEANDER 

BT COMMELLINA. 

I TRANSMIT the following remarks for insertion in the Cabinbt, 
hoping they may be of use to your correspondent M. B. F. 

During winter the Nerium Oleander should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and the scale insect looked for and removed. If the axils of the 
leaves become clogged with a rusty-looking substance, difficult to dis- 
lodge without tearing the foliage, it is worth while to fill them, by 
means of a small brush, with a paste composed of powdered sulphur 
and a lather of soft-soap. About the middle of February this should 
be washed off", and the plants repotted. Shake off as much of the old 
soil as you can without breaking the finer rootlets ; drain well, and 
pot in a compost of a quarter sandy-peat, a quarter dung, and a half 
good light loam. Shade for a few days ; bring the plants gradually 
nearer the light, and from the time they begin to grow keep their 
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heads near the glaMU The quantity of water they reeeiTS mtut h^ 
regulated by the warmth of the position, but ihey always require a free 
supply. When in full flower, they should have it twice a-day ; but^ 
unless they droop, it is best to avoid saucers, or at all events to empty 
them at night. In the south of France (where ike growth of the 
Oleander is extremely vigorous) they are usually planted close to 
running water. Syringe every evening in warm weather until the 
flower heads b^in to open. 

I have seen these beautiful shrubs from six to eight feet high, aud 
bushy in proportion, covered with flowers for months under this 
treatment. 

If you, or M. B. F., can inform me where I could procure the 
double white Oleander, the Tangle variety, or the single dark red, it 
will very much oblige a constant reader of the Cabinet for many years. 

[We can supply the three kinds mentioned.] 



ON FUCHSIA SERRATIFOLIA BLOOMING IN THE 
OPEN AIR. 

BT A 8UBSCBIBEB. 

Is there any cliance of Fuchsia serratifolia flourishing or flowering in 
the open air? 

I have in my dwelling-house a plant of the above of the unwieldy 
size of ten feet in height, and in preference to cuttiDg it down I 
thought, when the proper time arrives, of planting it out and training 
it to a pole or wall, in a sheltered situation. 

An answer in your next number will much oblige. 

[It blooms freely in the open air when grown in a sheltered, sunny 
situation, but produces the prettiest effect trained up a pole. A larch, 
with the branches cut back, so as to retain the stumps six Inches long, 
admits the shoots to be secured &t a distance from the tnmk, so that 
the pendant heads of lovely flowers hang out fully to view. The pole 
being painted green gives it neatness. 

It does well against a good aspected wall^ but it requires to be 
trained to a trellis, as the stems are liable to be injured by the hot 
temperature of bricks, &c., which in summer scorches the fleshy shoots, 
but a trellis at a little distance from the wall preserves them from such 
injury, and by duly securing the blooming shoots, so as to admit of the 
heads of flowers hanging outwards, they display their beauties very 
interestingly. 

In a warm, dry situation, proper attention to watering at the roots^ 
will be necessary. Early in May the plant should be put out, in order 
to obtain as much growth as possible, and an early state of blooming. 
It continues to flower to the end of suminer. The plant, if taken up 
with a tolerable ball of roots, &c., at the end of the season, and put 
into a pot, tub, or basket, can be preserved readily in winter in-doors ; 
and, by exciting its growth the following spring, it will prepare it for 
turning out as before. A few young plants should be provided every 
spring for blooming in the greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting-room^ 
in winter. It is an admirable plant for the purpose.] 
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FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BOTAL SOUTH LONDON SOCIETY. 

The first exhibition for the season was held in the large room at the 
Horns Tavern, Kennington, on April 19th, and upon the whole was 
very creditable. In Florists' Flowers, the 1st prize, amongst amateurs, 
for the best pair of Auriculas , was awarded to W. Ginger, £sq., of 
Maida Hill, for Hedges' Britannia, and Dickson's Duke of Welling- 
ton ; 2nd prize, to J. Chapman, Esq., of Brixton, for Mawes' Violet, 
and Hedges' Britannia ; 3rd prize, to W. Trahar, Esq., for Dickson's 
Duke of Wellington and Unique. For the best collection of four 
Auriculas J the 1st prize was taken by W. Ginger, Esq., for Stretch's 
Alexander, Kenyon's Ringleader, Hedges' Britannia, and Dickson's 
Apollo ; 2nd prize, J. Chapman, Esq., for Hedges' Britannia, Yates' 
Lord Collingwood, Dickson's Duke of Wellington, and Seedling. In 
the Nurserymen's Class, Mr. James Dickson, of Brixton, was awarded 
the 1st prize for Dickson's Duke of Wellington, Pa^'s Champion and 
Defiance, and Dickson's Unique; 2nd prize, Mr. J^ Bushell, for 
Gorton's Champion, Dickson's Duke of Wellington, Taylor's Glory, 
and Gabel's Duke of Wellington. For the best pair of Polyanthuses^ 
J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway, was awarded the 1st prize, for Freedom 
and Alexander. Heartsease^ twenty-four dissimilar blooms. In the 
Amateurs' Class, the 1st prize was awarded to J. Edwards, Esq., of 
Holloway, for Duke of Wellington, Almanza, Bainbow, Duchess of 
Rutland, Great Britain, Companion, White Serjeant, Norfolk Hero, 
Mr. Hamilton, Lady Sale, Shakspeare, Blooming Girl, Youell's 
Supreme, Model of Perfection, Mary Jane, Regulator, Optimus, 
Dr. Wolff, Constellation, Daughter of St. Mark, Hunt's Wellington, 
Bellissima, Prince of Orange, and Wonderful ; 2nd prize, Mr. Over, 
of Streatham, for Rainbow, Optimus, Mary Jane, Climax, Virgil, 
Jehu, Belvidere, Trefoso, Sappho, Pompey, Zabdi, Almanza, Pliny, 
Excellent, Gollah, Perfection, Madonna, Pulcher, Perseus, Duchess 
of Rutland, Euclid, Prince of Orange, Model of Perfection, and 
Hampden ; 3rd prize, Mr. Bridges, of Croydon, for Mary Jane, 
Goliah, Fanny, Companion, Almanza, Seedling, Trefoso, Blooming 
Girl, One in the Ring, Duchess of Rutland, Excellent, Optimus, 
Exquisite, Constellation, Superb, Hunt's Wellington, Tom Pinch, 
Perseus, Duchess of Norfolk, Rainbow, Candidate, Lord Hardinge, 
Perfection, and Tver Queen. In the Nurserymen's Class, equal 1st 
prizes were awarded to Mr. Thomson, of Tver, and Mr. Turner, of 
Chalvey. Mr. Thomson's flowers were — Pre-eminent, Excellent, 
Almanza, Zabdi, Optimus, Constellation, Perseus, Aurora, Corsair, 
Pulcher, Lady Sale, Rainbpw, Bridesmaid, Virgil, Sappho, Yellow 
Seedling, Gloria Mundi, Model of Perfection, Duke of Wellington, 
Duke of Rutland, Fair Flora, Youell's Supreme, Bell's Lady Lacon, 
and Climax ; Mr. Turner's stand contained — Hooper's Blooming Girl, 
Thomson's Constellation, Hooper's Mary Jane, Hall's Rainbow, 
Nasmyth's Mr. Hamilton, Hooper's Duke of WeUington, Great 
Britain, Turner's Miss Edwards, Bragg's Goliah, Hooper's Lady Sale, 
Backhouse's Dr. Wolff, Thomson's Duchess of Rutland, Turner's 
Vol. XVI. No. M.^N.B. K 
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Optimum, Example, and Caroline, Thomson's Zabdi, Chater's Model of 
Perfection, Thomson's Shakspeare, Hooper's Wonderful, Thomsoi^'s 
Dr. Hawtrey, Youeil's Supreme, Ondine, Collison's Perseus, and Bell's 
Climax ; 2nd prize, Messrs. Bragg and Bright, of Slough, for Hooper's 
Duke of Wellington^ Hall's Rainbow, Optimus, Constellation, Hunt's 
Desirable, Bragg's Charon, Optimus, Hooper's True Briton, Almanza, 
Lady Sale, Seedling, Brag's Clara, Dr. Wolff, Br^;g's Colossus, 
Youeil's Supreme, Perseus, Exquisite, Trefoso, Duchess of Rutland, 
Seedling, Duke of Rutland, Eliza, Mrs. Bragg, and Thomson's Per- 
fection; drd prize, Mr. Cutter, of Slough, for Raindow, Seedling, 
Virgil, Curion, Perseus, Shakspeare's Goliah, Aurora, Supreme, 
Climax, Seedling, Magrath, Arethusa, Duke of Norfolk, Model of 
Perfection, Dr. Wolff, Optimus, Apollo, Snowdrop, Perfection, Duke 
of Wellington, and Duke of Rutland. For the best twelve Cinerarias^- 
in pots, Mr. Ivery, of Peckham, received the 1st prize. 

Seedling Florists' Flowsks. — Auriculas : A 1st class certificate 
was awarded to Mr. James Dickson for a seedling named Dr. Horner, 
a grey-edged flower of good quality ; tube rather large, but well filled 
with thrum, paste dense and pure, colour deep purple, pip fiat ; this 
flower promises well, but the specimen was not folly blown. A cer- 
tificate was also given to J. Chapman, Esq., for a seedling self* 
Pansies : A certificate to Mr. Turner for a seedling named Example, 
ground colour bright yellow, margin of medium width, of a rich 
bronzy-purple, petals tolerably smooth, good eye. To Messrs. Bragg 
and Bright, for a seedling raised by Mr. Hunt, in the way of Rainbow, 
and named D'lsraeli. The same to Mr. Thomson, of Iver, for Pri- 
vateer, bright yellow ground, deep purple maroon ; broad margin, 
round, large, and very even ; fine eye. Cinerarias : Ist class certifi- 
cates were awarded to several ; the best was Atlee's Satellite, a bright 
crimson variety; and Ivery 's Duchess of Sutherland, white, tipped with 
delicate lilac ; dark disk ; a pretty and well-formed flower. 

Of MisGELLANBOtTS Plants, a goodly number was assembled, and, 
generally speaking, they were produced in good condition, both as 
regards growth aiid bloom. The collection to which the Adelaide Cup 
was awarded was exhibited by Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., 
of Dartford. It contained some well-grown plants, among which may 
be mentioned Boronia anemoneBfolia, Adenandra speciosa, two species 
of Ixom, Chorozema angustifolium, the white-flowered Dracophyllum 
gracile, a beautiful Erica Hartnelli, Boronia pinnata, and other 
plants. 



HORTlCULTUEAli SOCIETY. 

March 21.*— A Bianksian medal was awarded to Mr. Carson, gardener 
to F. G. Farmer, Esq*, for a new Dendrobium, apparently a variety of 
B^Griflithi, but a striking one, the flowers being white, relieved in their 
<3entres by a broad patch of orange. — Messrs. Veitch and Son, of 
Exeter, sent a new Tropseolurii, apparently an annual, raised from 
seeds received from the Andes of Cuenca 5 to the flowers of Morit- 
Elaaum it added the foliage of canariense; a certificate of merit was 
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awarded it. The same nurserymen also sent a small plant of their 
beautiful Ebododendron Javanicum, grafted on the common Tree 
Bhododendron, and a Camellia called Storeyi, for which a Banksian 
medal was awarded. The latter had a clean, somewhat ample, fine* 
looking foliage, and flowers like those of imbrieata, but as full and 
finely imbricated as those of the double white. — Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, sent a nice collection of orchids, consisting, among other 
things, of Fhaius TTalUchii, the Brazilian Brassavola Martiana^ Odon- 
toglossum Cervantesii, several oncids, and two well-flowered specimens 
of Dendrobium macrophyllum, which is one of the more showy-flowered 
species, but whose blossoms smell incurably of rhubarb. A Banksian 
medal was awarded the Dendrobiums. — ^Messrs, EoUisson, of Tooting, 
sent a tall Begonia, from Oaxaca, apparently B. platanifolia, one of 
the best of the many-yarieties of Lyeaste Skinneri, a small plant of 
Cyrtoceras reflexum, and Franciscea hydrangesBformis, with its pale 
variety. A certificate was awarded the Begonia. — Two Azaleas, not 
different from Gladstanesii, were produced by Messrs. Ivery, of 
Dorking ; and from Mr. Low, of Clapton, came an Epacris, named 
bicolor, a seedling which had been raised by Mr. Willmore, of Bir- 
mingham. — Mr« Kendall, of Stoke Newington, produced a seedling 
Cineraria of gpreat beauty, which was raised by him last year, and 
called Newington Beauty. A singular circumstance belonging to it, 
and which constitutes one of the principal characteristics of its beauty, 
is the fact of its never having, under any treatment, produced pollen. 
It belongs to the tricolor section, the points of the petals being a deep, 
crimson-purple, with a centre of the same, surrounded by a weltdefined 
belt of white. The absence of the yellow pollen not only improves 
the appearance of the centre, but from that circumstance the white is 
preserved perfectly pure, rendering the flower clean and attractive. 
A certificate of merit was awarded it. The specimen in question was 
grown and bloomed in Mr. Kendall's Polmaise house, from which also 
came cut specimens of Pelargoniums, which were again exhibited as 
evidence of the efficiency of this mode of heating, which Mr. Kendall 
has found perfectly suited for forcing such things. — Mr. Silver, gar- 
dener to the Rev. H. Pole, sent a cut specimen, in flower, of Weigela. 
rosea, with a view to prove that this hardy plant (one of the best of 
Mr. Fortune's Chinese introductions) forces well. The plant was 
placed in a vinery, " at work," and, on showing flower, was removed 
to a conservatory, adapting itself to the most commonplace treatment. 
It need hardly be remarked that the colour of the flowers was much 
fainter than that of blossoms produced out of doors ; but the flowers 
were equally numerous and large. — Of miscellaneous articles, Messrs. 
Warner and Sons, of Jewin-street, sent a garden-engine, whose novelty 
consisted in its having attached to the top of the tube a flat shovel-like 
plate, moving on a spring, for spreading the water. This invention 
was so contrived that tubes and plates of different sizes could be put on 
or taken off at pleasure. — Specimens of fabrics, made in Madagascar 
from the Raphia Palm-tree, were exhibited by Admiral Sir W. Gage. 
One was a mat of some beauty ; the other was a striped cloth, which 
it was mentioned was probably prepared from tlie fibre of the leaf.-^ 
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From the Society's garden came various orchids and other plants. 
Among the former was the pretty little Orchis Branciforti, and a good 
specimen of Epidendrum Stamfordianum ; and among the latter were 
Mr. Fortune's Forsythia viridissima, which has been found to force 
well, the golden-yellow flowers producing a fine effect, though un- 
accompanied by leaves; the sweet-smelling Trymalium (T. odora- 
tissimum), Azalea obtusa and squamata, Echeveria rosea, whose red 
leaves and blossoms serve to enliven our glass houses at this season ; 
and the true Greek Cyclamen (C. repandum), whose sweet-smelling 
purple blossoms render it one of -the best spring-flowering plants we 
possess. — Seeds of Berberis asiatica, a half evergreen shrub, which has 
been found to be very suitable for cottage garden fences. 



ON THE APPLICATION OF ALUM TO THE 
HYDRANGEA. 

A LADY who is a constant subscriber to the Cabinet, wishes to know 
if alum mixed in the earth of the Hydrangea will cause the flowers to 
be blue? what quantity is requisite, and how often to be applied. If 
alum will not turn them, what will ? An answer in an early number 
will oblige. 



CHARCOAL AS A MANURE. 

We have several times strongly recommended the application of char- 
coal in the compost for plants in pots. The following testimony is in 
addition to what has heretofore appeared : — 

Chemically considered, carbon or charcoal, either prepared from 
wood or peat, may be said to derive its use as a manure from its pro- 
perty of absorbing moisture, as well as its power of taking up the 
diflerent gases, particularly ammonia ; charcoal, by absorbing moisture, 
keeps the soil sufiiciently damp for the vegetation of the young plants, 
besides giving out its store of ammonia and other gases to assist in their 
future growth. Another valuable purpose to which peat-charcoal may 
be applied, is that of fixing the ammonia- and other volatile bodies that 
arise from liquid manure ; and it may also be used for the same pur- 
pose by mixing it with the common manure heap. A celebrated 
chemist says, ^* that wood-charcoal, reduced to powder, charred saw- 
dust, and charred peat, are all capable of being used with advantage in 
extracting the ammonical and other salts which give its value to the 
liquid of the farm-yards. Experiment has shown that, when filtered 
through a bed of such charcoal, the liquid escapes 'without colour, and 
almost without taste ; while the charred peat or saw-dust is itself con- 
verted into fertilizing manure." We learn from men of science the 
theory of the use of charcoal as a manure ; and practical men have, in 
many instances, proved its eflicacy. Drilled with seeds, it is found to 
cause a quick vegetation, which is often the only thing wanting to 
secure a good crop, amazing productions have resulted from such ap- 
plication.— Pme Essay, 








m THE FLOWER IGARDEW, 
A ,GA1^ tiie cheerftil nif>nth of I^r^iy h ushored in, and 
XX the gardens, iit^iiges, and fi^kh, begin to teem with 
all the verdancy and glowing tints of their floral treasures. The occa- 
sional return of frost, remind us that all danger is not positively passed 
over, and the floral cultivator must for a fortnight or three weeks 
longer exercise cai^tion. This month is the usual period for planting 
out in masses, as well as promiscuously, those greenhouse and frame 
plants, as Oeraniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., which in 
consequence of their previous habitations will be somewhat tender, and 
the new shoots being delicate will be the more liable to receive injury 
by a slight frost, and such occurrences we have often known to take 
place even beyond the middle of May. 

It is, however, very desirable to plant out, as early as possible, in 
order to ensure an early show of bloom, and have the beds, &c., covered 
entire. Where this system of adorning the flower garden is carried 
out to a great extent, and we observe it to be increasing every suc- 
cessive year, it is rendered proportionably diflicult to give entire pro- 
tection, so as to guard against casual frost and cold at night, but as far 
as is practicable, a covering of canvass, cotton, mats, or similar article, 
should be used ; such may be elevated above the tops of the plants, by 
sticks stuck into the beds somewhat close, or by having rods bent over 
the beds, &c., upon which the covering may be thrown and secured 
down at the sides. Thus provided, the plants may safely be turned out 
into the open ground early in May, they will then be obtaining root- 
hold in the soil, and speedily cover the beds. An early removal of 
such plants into the open beds is sometimes very desirable, where the 
pits, frames, &c., are required for other purposes. Where there is 
ample pit, or frame room, then a delay is not a matter of importance 
on that account, and a continued growth of the plants in their waimer 
habitations will produce larger specimens when turned out later, but 
to turn out earlier and have the protection above stated secures a finer 
display, and the addition of extra potting, watering, &c., requisite 
yfhile under pit or frame cover, will be obviated. 

If any of the preparatory arrangements for planting out are yet in- 
complete, ho further putting off should be indulged in. 

Fresh loam, peat, and well rotted manure are essentials in due propor- 
tion, and if not already provided should be done without delay, we have 
always found fresh soil induced a finer bloom, With plants that are 
of a gross habit, less manure of course is requisite; exotic plants 
turned out, should never be gorged with fresh dung, it generally 
injures them. The less vigorous, and profuse blooming kinds may 
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ing it ezoeedingly attractive. It was mentioned that in its native habitat it grows 
from two to four feet in height. A large Silver Medal was awarded it. Messrs. 
Veitch also received a Certificate of ^lerit for a plant of the Pear-leaved Peri- 
phragmos (P. pjrifolia), a Peruvian Phloxwort of great rarity, bat whose cream- 
coloured flowers, thoogh prodnced in abundance, are too dingy -looking to render it 
a plant of first-rate character. — Mr. Kyle, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., sent a 
specimen of Eriostemon neriifolium, for which a Knightian Medal was awarded. 
Than this, for its size, it was perhaps impossible to produce a better specimen of good 
gardening. It formed a dense pyramid nearly five feet high, profusely clothed 
with white starry blossoms to the very pot A Banksian Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Glendinuing, of the Chiswick Nursery, for a tall specimen of Henfreya 
scandens, a stove climber of rather recent introduction, and of considerable beauty, 
but its white flowers are hardly pure enough ; a deficiency made up, however, by 
their quantity and the length of time they continue to expand in succession. From 
the Marchioness of Westminster was a coloured drawing of a curious and beau- 
tiful Khododeudron, named Barbatum, which has lately flowered for the first time 
in this country at Eaton Hall in Cheshire. It was stated to have been obtained 
from the north of India ; but uulike the Indian species, which generally have loose 
heads of flower, if we except the Ceylon R. zeylanicum, its flower-headf were close 
and compact, the individual flowers bein^ short and round, and freer from spots 
than most other Indian kinds. The specimen from which the drawing had been 
made had been bloomed in a conservatory ; but it was observed that it would no 
doubt prove as hardy as other sorts from the same quarter, 

Pansies, Damping off, &c. — I had some plants put in small pots, and placed in 
a frame for winter protection, I found them dampmg off. I soon found out the 
cause and remedy : I closed up the sashes at night, and the result was mildew and 
death. I gave all air in suitable weather both day and night, in the latter case the 
sashes were raised up, so that a space four inches deep at top and bottom were 
allowed for a current to pass through : my plants soon began to flourish. Such as 
were strongly affected by mildew, I sprinkled over with sulphur ; the disease was 
removed by it, in unison with the free admission of lur. A similar attention to 
Carnations and Picotees. to prevent or cure the plants of mildew, is essential, so I 
havefoundit— C. Feift. 

AxLAHANOA ScHOTTii. — I beg to fumish a few particulars respecting the AUa- 
manda Schottii. The seeds from which I raised the plant, beautifully figured in 
the Botanical Magazine for February last, was collected in Brazil, in the beginning 
of 1846, but in what precise locality I am not prepared to state, by Gordon Graham, 
Esq., of Brightou, who most kindly presented them to this establishment. The 
plant from which the fine and correct drawing was taken is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It flowered here for the first time in 
the early part of July, 1847, continuing to expand its splendid bright orange- 
coloured flowers without intermission until the first week m January last, having 
frequently from five to six expanded fiowers upon a panicle at the same time, 
making a grand appearauce ; even the dark, sunless days of November and Decem- 
ber did not in any measure deteriorate the colours of the flowers. It is a plant of 
fine habit, and vigorous growth. The one under my management last season 
covered an area of upwards of fifty superficial feet, closely trained, and existed in an 
eight-inch pot whilst under my charge ; though I would suggest that its habits in 
every respect qualifies it to be grown a most complete shrub, by a little attention to 
stopping while the plants are young, there being but little similarity between the 
habit of A. Schottii and A. cathartica, the former having an erect, and the latter a 
climbing stem ; the flowers also of the former are fully twice tiie size of the latter. 
I feel fully convinced that it cannot fail to give the utmost satisfaction to growers, 
and will more than realise all that has been advanced in its favour.- Sir W. Jack- 
son Hooker, in one of his communications to me, says the flowers are most truly mag- 
nificent, far superior to any A. cathartica he ever saw. It merits a place in every 
collection of choice stove plants, and cannot fail to excite the admiration of all 
who behold its lovely flowers ; those persons who saw it in flower can testify to the 
truth of this statement. I have a plant just now showing flower, that has not yet 
bloomed, from the same seed as A. Schottii.— ^toc« Stanton, Gardener to i?. W. 
Burton, Esq., Springwood, Manchester, in Gardener*s JournaU 
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PHLOX IMBRICATA. 

WE obtained this very singular and handsome variety from Mr. 
Van Geert, florist, of Antwerp. It was raised from seed which 
had been collected from Phlox omniflora. Each blossom of a Phlox 
usually has but five petals ; those of the one we now figure have from 
nine to twelve. From this circumstance it had been represented (in- 
correctly) on its first time of blooming, to be a double one, but its 
specific title, descriptive of the petals^ laying tile-like over the edges of 
others, is very appropriate. The plant grows about two feet high, 
vigorous, blooming very profusely, and, with its ligrge heads of flowers, 
is highly ornamental. 

The entire family of Phloxes have a peculiar claim to cultivation, 
being (almost without exception) quite hardy, easy of culture, readily 
increased by division or seed, of numerous colours and variety in 
shading, stripes, &c. Many of tliem difluse a very delightful perfume 
for a considerable distance around, and the tribe includes those which 
commence blooming early in March, and others flower in continuous 
suecessioo till November. The one we figure well merits a place in 
every flower garden. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Agalmyla staminea — Long-stemmed. 

Mr. Lobb discovered this plant growing in humid parts of mountain 
woods in Java. Messrs. Veitchs exhibited a plant in bloom at the 
Horticultural Society's rooms .in Regent-street, London, on a recent 
oecasioii. * The flowers reseKible those of an ^scbynanthus. The 
flowers are borne in dense &scicles, about fifteen m each cluster, of a 
rich scarlet-red ; the inside of the tube is of a dark colour. A separate 
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flower is about an inch and a half long. It requires to be grown In 
the stove, and to be cultivated as the :£schynanthus are. (Figured iu 
Pot. Mag. Bat,) 

Alloplectus concolor — ^Whole-coloured. 

An inhabitant of Brazil, from whence it was sent to the Royal Gar- 
dens of KeW. It is a stove plant, shrubby, growing about two feet 
high. The flowers are tubulous, bellying much, hairy, of a rich 
orange-scarlet, and about an inch and a half long. It is a very neat 
and interesting plant. (Figured in Bot Mag.^ 4371.) 

Casselia integrifolia — Entire-leaved. 
It is a stove plant, a native of Brazil. It is a shrubby, evergreen 
plant. The flowers are produced in loose racemes, four to six in each, 
and several racemes at the ends of the branches. The corolla is funnel- 
shaped, about three-quarters of an inch long, and as much across the 
mouth, of a delicate purple-blue. The inside of the tube is yellow. 
It is a very neat and beautiful flowering plant. 

ECHI NOC ACTUS CHLOROPTH ALSNUS— GrEEN-EYED. 

It is a native of Real del Monte, in Mexico, and has recently bloomed 
in the fine collection of this interesting tribe at Kew Gardens. It is 
of the globe form, as large as a good sized orange. The flowers are 
produced at the crown, three inches across, of a pretty lilac-purple, 
and the centre of anthers yellow. The stigma, several of them, are 
of a rich green, and form a very distinct eye. It is an interesting 
species. (Figured in BoU Mag,y 4373.) 

Echinacea intermedia. 

It is a native of the cooler parts of Mexico, a hardy perennial 
herbaceous plant, which grows about two feet high, and blooms freely 
from June to November. The flowers are very showy, having much 
the appearance of single Dahlias or Rudbeckias, of a rich reddish- 
purple and lilac about five inches across. It is in the collection of 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It well merits a place in every flower 
garden. 

Stiomaphyllon ciliatum. 
A native of Braaul, where it grows abundantly in the forests and 
thickets. It is a twining evergreen shrubby plant, requiring to be 
grown in the stove. It has recently been in bloom in the collection 
of Messrs. Knight and Perry, of King's-road Nursery, Chelsea. The 
flowers are borne in umbels having from three to six in each : they 
are of a bright orange-yellow colour, fringed at the edges, about three- 
quarters of an inch across. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot) 



At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
Begonia homontni. — The plant grows two feet high, bushy, and 
the flowers are pure white, which, in contrast with the yellow anthers, 
produces a very pretty effect. 
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Begonia FfSCHSBii. — The upper side of the leaves green, but the 
underside is of a bright red. The flowers are pink. The plant con- 
trasts strikingly with the entire green kinds. 

Gloxinia Handleyana. — ^We figured this handsome variety in a 
former volume of this Magazine ; and, having been favoured with the 
plant from the very respectable gardener who raised it, we had the 
pleasure first to send the variety out to the public. 

• Some fine specimens are in bloom, and its pure white, in contrast 
with the bright crimson throat, renders it very beautiful. 

Gloxinia albo-coccinea. — The flower is a flesh-coloured ground, 
with a light, and also a rich dark, crimson throat. It is a pretty 
variety. 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii. —A bright rose, with a tinge of pink, and 
a streak or streaks of blue lengthwise. The inside of the tube, at the 
lower part, is of a deep rosy-red. 

(We saw a small specimen exhibited at the Horticultural Show at 
Chiswick on May 20th by Messrs. Rollissons, with two flowers both 
striped with blue ; but at Kew, and in our collection at Biehmond, it 
occasionally has a flower wholly of a bright rose. It is a very pxetty 
variety.) 

Gloxinia speciosa rubra.-^A deep rosy-red, with a crimson-red 
inside. It is much superior to the original G. rubra. 

Gloxinia (a new species). — The plant is of a dwarf habit. The 
flowers are produced on stems three inches long, erect. The tube is 
about an inch long, pure white, and the expanded mouth is about three- 
quarters of an inch across and of a rich violet colour. It is a very 
interesting and pretty species. 

Prostranthera lasianthus. — This is a neat, greenhouse, dwarf- 
ish, shrubby plant ; the flowers are borne in branching heads, white, 
with purple spots inside the tube. It blooms profusely, and is very 
ornamental, and well deserving to be an inmate of the greenhouse, 
where it would long continue a pretty object. 

BoRONiA DENTicuLATA. — This wcU-knowu plant was in profuse 
bloom, its lilac and white flowers making a fine show on such dwarf 
bushes. It is neat and pretty. 

Epacris l^vigata. — The flowers are bell-shaped, large, of a pure 
white, and borne in profusion. It ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Acacia pulchella. — This is one of the late flowering class, and 
continues long in bloom. The flowers are of a brilliant deep yellow^ 
in profusion, and with its handsome mimosa-like foliage renders it very 
pretty. Being a dwarfish bush it is very suitable for the green- 



BiGNONiA speciosa.— The tube is about two inches and a half long, 
a pure white ; the limb is three inches across when fully expanded, of 
a lavender colour, streaked with violet. The inside of the tube is 
white. The plant was trained to a circular trellis about four feet 
high. It is a very beautiful species, well deserving cultivation. 

Helichrtsum purpureum macranthum. — The inside of the 
flower when expanded is rose colour, with a rich yellow disk. The 
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outside of the flover b a' rteh dciep eriuksoo. It b not equalled by any 
other we have seeu. 

GrARDENiA STANLETANA.—In the stove a plant was m fine bloom, 
having thirty-9ix flowers Upon it. It is a fine ornamental plant, well 
meriting cultivation. 

Camellia cabtophtlloides. — The carnation striped flower fully 
bears out the specific name giveo it. It has a blush-eoloured grouad 
with rose stripes. It is a fine double variety, and a beautiM acquis 
sition. 

VsBBBNA (Duchess of Northumberland). — This is a seedling 
just bloomed &r the first time. It is a beautiful peach-blossom colour, 
good form, and the flower when fully expanded is the size of a 
shilling. 

Ybbbbita (Snowball). — A pure white, good size, and of first- 
rate form, superior to any other white we have seen, and will be a 
valuable variety. 



CAPE HEATHS. 



At the Horticultural Exhibition held at Chiswick Gardens on the 
20th of May, a vast number of splendid specimens of this lovely tribe 
of plants were exhibited. We carefully looked over the entire, in 
order to insert a list of a few of what we considered the best kinds, 
such as ought to be in every collection. In the " Gardener's Chronicle '* 
of the same day, the following observations appear on Cape Heaths;, 
being one (No. 9) of a series of papers upon them, (the newspapers in 
which they are ought to be procured by all heath growers,) and being 
so appropriate to the object we had in view in making a selection, we 
extract therefrom the following particulars : — 

" By the courtesy of a lady some time resident at the 6ape, I have 
been enabled to inspect several portfolios of drawings from nature of 
some hundreds of Ericas, drawn from specimens gathered in their 
native habitats. I would not venture on my own knowledge of the 
genus to assert, but I think I migitt do so without much fear of erring, 
that our collections cannot boast of such beautiful species as yet remain 
to be introduced ; or, if introduced, have never been sufiiciently deve^ 
loped to command attention. But the object of this paper is to point 
out a few of the more beautiful varieties ; and first as to Bergiana. I 
might throw down the pen in despair of doing justice to its merits as 
an ornamental plant of the first rank, where chasteness and elegance 
triumphs over the mere love of the gaudy. Elegant in the superlative 
degree it most assuredly is. Hogarth's ' line of beauty ' is exemplified 
a thousand times in the disposition of its branches. To give an idea 
of the profusion of its blossoms, is to say they equal in number its 
leafiets, nunaerous as they are. Imagine a branch bending in a grace- 
ful curve a foot in length, again this branch clothed with a numerous 
progeny of delicate ramifications, and these subdivided into numerous 
pedicels, each bearing a pendent purple globule ; dispose a number of 
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such l)Taiiches into tlie most graceful .group that faney can dq^ict, and 
you can form some idea of what a w^ll-groMrn specimen of Erica Ber- 
giana would be. Cavendishii may be soble, the ventricosa beautiful, 
odore rosse m&y be chaste, and the vestitas grand ; but Bergiana is 
more, it has every superlative of beauty combined — it is elegant. Th« 
man who shall produce a large well-grown specimen of Erica Bergiana 
will have produced that which will command attention from the most 
fastidious of plant connoisseurs. I know not why it is, but in few 
lists of exhibited specimens either in the metropolitan or provincial 
shows have I observed the species under notice. 

" I have said Cavendishii is noble ; it is the very aristocrat of Ericas, 
Rich in colour, compact in habit, symmetrical without formality, easy 
to cultivate, a free and lasting bloomer ; these all combine to render it 
a desirable variety for general cultivation. As a hybrid between 
depressa and Pattersonii it affords us an insight into what might be 
. expected from judicious hybridisation. It combines with a greater 
profusion of bloom than Pattersonii the compact habit, large blossoms, 
and much richer colour of depressa. The former is somewhat inclined 
to nakedness, and the latter is too scanty in the production of its 
blossom to render it a conspicuous object. 

" Perhaps as a fitting companion for Cavendishii, and contrasting 
admirably in colour, intermedia may not- be inappropriately named. 
Its rich imbricated spikes of blossom, white and suiRciently trans* 
parent to render the position of the inclosed anthers visible through 
the tubular corolla, render it a conspicuous and beautiful object. It 
wiU produce blossoms in such profusion as to clothe the flower-stalk 
for the length of three or four inches with a dense mass of spotless 
purity. It is a near relation to Bowieana, but an unquestionable im- 
provement upon that desirable variety. Both the last-named are very 
liable to the attacks of aphids. These pests locate themselves amongst 
the embryo flowers, and if timely measures are not then taken, maU 
formation of the individual flowers is sure to take place. 

'^ A very hydra of beauty is the genus Erica. No sooner have you 
disposed of what may be termed the principals, than up start others 
even more formidable than they. Mirabilis defies alike both pen and 
pencil faithfully to pourtray it. Its thick, wax-like, limbate petals, <m 
the one hand, and its changeable hue on the other, render such a con- 
summation, although * devoutly to be wished,' utterly impossible. 

^^ The flowers of mirabilis are produced only on the tips of the shoots, 
each bearing four ; it may thus be imagined that, on looking perpen- 
dicularly on a compact specimen, a gorgeous mass of beauty presents 
itself; in fact, a complete sheet of blossoms. Towards the close of 
the growing season it sometimes happens that a disease destroys the 
extreme points of many of the shoots; when such happens, the 
blooms are destroyed in the embryo state, and much of the future 
beauty of the plant is destroyed. 

^^ A plant less conspicuous than the last, but exercising great claims 
upon our notice, is rubricalyx. The pale tubular petals, contrasting 
strongly with the rich, dark calyx, render it a pleasing object to look 
upon. It is a yerjr free bloomer, and r^nains a long time in beauty^ • 
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As the petab fade, they change to a somewhat clingy red ; the inter- 
mediate colours, however, are pleadng, and the mutations will be 
watched with pleasure. There is one circumstance which is apt to 
detract from its beauty; it is apt to make luxuriant shoots. The 
flowers on the branchlets near the base are frequently abortive." 



ON THE FORM OF THE TULIP. 

In former volumes we have inserted most valuable articles on the 
Tulip from our respected friends, and celebrated tulip grower?, Mr. 
W. Harrison and Mr. J. Slater. The subject of form has recently 
occupied the attention of a writer in the " Midland Florist," who 
observes : " Experience, therefore, teaclies us that the most perfect, 
and consequently the most beautiful tulip, is that which presents to us 
the most perfect uniformity of outline, combined with a corresponding 
uniformity in the character and arrangement of the coloured forms 
depicted upon it. In tulips with round cups and straight margins, 
however, there can neither be uniformity of outline nor harmony with 
the coloured forms ; and believing every rule to be defective which 
does not provide for this best of all properties, I have long since em- 
braced that which requires the upper margin of every petal to present 
a ciirve, equal in its radius to half the diameter of the flower, when in 
its greatest perfection. This is a high standard when conjoined with 
the half-globular cup ; and whenever attained, we are sure to find 
exactness of proportion in every part, which, in an object of such 
simple form as the tulip, is essential to its perfection. It also possesses 
the additional advantage of being easy of application, whenever petals 
of unknown varieties are submitted to our inspection ; and if we adopt 
the following mode of proceeding, much tedious calculation may be 
avoided : — ^A single petal will suffice, though it is always better to 
have two (one split up halfway from the heel, the other froni the centre 
of the margin) ; because these would enable us to trace' the outline on 
paper with greater accuracy, which is the first thing to be done. We 
then draw a line perpendicularly down the centre, adding about one- 
tenth of an inch, for half the thickness of the stem. If we now divide 
the whole length into eleven parts, whatever may be the length of the 
petal, seven of these parts, measured from the tip, will exactly give us 
the radius of the curve, which the outline of the flower itself, and the 
upper margin of each petal ought to have ; and, with the aid of a pair 
of compasses, we may correctly determine the quality of the tulip 
itself, in point of form. 

*' Before closing my observations, it may perhaps be desirable to 
reduce the principles we have been discussing to the form of rules, for 
our future guidance ; and I believe we may safely adopt the following, 
as comprising the most natural description of * What constitutes per- 
fection of fonn in the Tulip:' — 1. Every tulip, when in its greatest 
perfection, should be circular in its outline throughout ; its depth 
being equal to half its width across from the tip, or highest point, of 
• one petal to the tip of the other immediately opposite. 2. It should 
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be composed of six petals, three inner, aud three outer, which should 
all be of the same height, and have such a form as will enable them to 
preserve this circular outline ; their edges being even, stiff, and 
smooth ; and their surfaces free from shoulder, or inequality of every 
kind. 3. The breadth of the petals should be amply sufiident to pre- 
vent any interstices being seen between them, so long as the flower 
retains its freshness. 4. There should be exact uniformity between the 
outline of the cup and the outline of the upper margin of the petal, 
which should form an arc or curve whose radius is equal to half the 
diameter, or whole depth of the flower. In the standard of form here 
recommended, some new points will be found deserving of notice. 
Being wholly founded on principles in accordance with the economy 
of nature, it will the more surely abide the test of time ; and so long 
as the symmetrical arrangement of equal curves shall be consider^ 
more graceful, and more fascinating to the eye, than a motley combi- 
nation of curves and straight lines, so long, there is reason to believe, 
it will be deemed worthy of universal adoption." 



BLOOMING MIGNONETTE IN WINTER. 

Few flowers are more esteemed for bouquets in winter and early 
spring than the sweet-scented Mignonette ; it is also very useful for 
the decoration of the drawing-room and conservatory at those seasons 
of the year. Although the Mignonette is not a delicate plant, yet it 
is not generally seen in the perfection to which it might be brought by 
the simple method of culture I am about to describe. To flower at or 
soon after Christmas, the seed should be sown in the beginning of 
August, in pots of any convenient size. The soil should be good 
loam, moderately enriched with rotten dung, and kept open by a pretty 
liberal intermixture with old mortar or lime rubbish. It is essential 
that the pots be thoroughly drained, and upon the drainage a handful 
(more or less, according to the size of the pots) of one year old 
pigeon's dung should be placed. After sowing the seed, set the pots 
where they will not require frequent waterings, too much moisture 
being extremely injurious to Mignonette ; for this reason, therefore, it 
will be safer to place the pots in a frame or pit, where they may be 
covered by the lights in rainy weather. As the plants increase in size, 
they should be gradually thinned, ultimately leaving three or five in 
each pot. The principar point to be attended to now is judicious 
watering ; by this I mean giving water only when the plants really 
require water, and then in sufificient quantity to moisten the whole of 
the soil, not dribbling a few drops over the plants to-day, to prevent 
them from being dry to-morrow, a practice too much followed with 
plants in pots. Pinch off any premature flowers that may appear, keep 
the pots free from weeds, and far enough asunder to prevent the plants 
from being crowded, and when they are removed to winter quarters, 
set them near the glass, in sfti airy situation. A few of the plants 
might be placed in an intermediate house, or other situation, rather 
i¥armer ih§n a ^eenhouse, to come into bloom a little earlier than the 
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rest. I have xeeomHieiided the seeds to be sown in the pote, whick i» 
the method 1 prefer ; but, if more convenient, a sufficient number of 
sdf-sown plants, nucht be taken up and potted ; only a few extra should 
be put in to allow tor casualties, as the Mignonette transplants badly. 
The best Mignonette I ever saw grown was treated in this way; but 
as it is not every gardener that can procure pigeon's dung, I may add 
that guano will foe found an excellent substitute. This admirable 
fertilizer must, however, be applied in a liquid state, and not foeibre 
the pots have become well filled with roots, when a small quantity of 
guano, given at intervals of a week or so, will increase the vigour of 
the plants in an extraordinary degree. A second crop might be sown 
in the beginning of September, and managed in the same manner. 
Single planto will attain a large size in six-inch or eight-inch pots, if 
the main branches are pegged down as they grow, and the flowers are 
kept pinched off for a time.— ( Whiting^ in Journal of Mortundiurtd 
SMety.) 

MANAGEMENT OF SEEDLING RHODODENDRONS 
AND AZALEAS. 

BY BIB. FBEDBBICK THORNE, Ot TOTTENHAM FABK GARDENS, I^ WILTSHIRE. 

Perhaps there are but few hardy American plants growing in the 
pleasure-ground which, when in bloom, display a more noble and 
beautiful appearance than the Rhododendrcms and Azaleas ; and, even 
when not in bloom, but at all seasons, the former-named plants produce 
a lively effect ; even during the winter, the dark green foliage forms a 
very striking contrast to its leafless neighbours. 

The raising varieties of the Rhododendron and Azalea from seeds is 
a very pleasing and interesting occupation. Where there is a collection 
grown, it affords &cilities to those persons who delight in prosecuting 
such a delightful practice. Unfortunately, there are but few situations 
where these lovely plants will thrive in the natural soil of such places. 
A sandy-peat is the only soil in which they can be grown to per- 
fection. 

At this place (Tottenham Park), and in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, they grow as luxuriantly as the common Laurel, although a great 
part of the soil is composed of a dark sandy peat-like mould, which is 
not of the best quality, and upon a cold clayey subsoil ; the plants, 
however, appear in their natural element. 

The seeds are gathered, in a dry condition, during December and 
January, and if the seedling plants are required early, they must be 
sown in February, in sandy leaf-mould and peat, finely sifted, using 
shallow pans for sowing in, and after the seed is sown piecing them 
in a moist temperature, at about 60^, gradually increasing it to 70^, 
and be so situated as to be slightly shaded. I always prefer haWng 
them underneath the shade of vines, especially when the seed is vege- 
tating. As early as possible after the seedlings are fairly up, they are 
pricked off into pans having soil of a eoarser quality than that in the 
seed-pan. Grow them in this manner for about twx> years, subjecting 
them to a cool tempenUure during winter, just sufl^ient .to exoltule 



the'fi'dit. At tbe close of the tiK^ mta»m' growth, ftii elevated tied ii 
pt«pared, fiiUy exposed, in a sheltered soathem aspect The bed is 
oot]ip«M»ed of the best materials, and thoroughly drained. On this the 
seedlings are carefully planted, and r^nain undisturbed till their bloom- 
ing merits are ascertained. The best kinds are retained for special 
purposes, and the remainder are planted out in j^antations as common 
underwood. 

By judldous impregnation of some of the finest sorts, very many 
superb^ distinct varieties have been raised, which now fbrm some of 
the noblest and most beautiful ornaments of our pleasure-grounds. 

The Rhododendron and Azalea are invaluable for forcing wiien 
cultivated in pots in heat, and greatly contribute to beautify the con- 
servatory during the early months. These plants are not, however, 
like the Rose, able to contend with eariy forcing for years successfully. 
When a profusion of bloom is obtained one season, tiirough early ex- 
citement, another year is required for them to recover from the effects 
of the operation, and to promote .the growth of young wood, which is 
to produce the flowers the next season. Where a provision is made of 
a few dozens of plants, divide them into two lots, and force one portion 
only in one season, so that a constant stock will be provided for every 
year. In forcing operations they require a similar treatment to the 
Rose. 



FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

ROlEAJj BOTANIC BOCIETT. 

This Society held its first flower show for the present season on May 
10, and 5826 visitors were admitted. The specimens exhibited were 
in fine condition. 

The New Plants are perhaps those to which the greatest interest 
attaches, and of these there were several deserving particular notice. 
Messrs. Veitch and Son . of Exeter, were, as usual, large contributors 
to this class. A silver medal was awarded to them for the beau- 
tiful yellow-florered variety of Bhododendron javanicnm (R. j, 
flavum) which has been already noticed in this journal. Small 
silver inedals were also awarded them for a species of Boronia 
frotn St^an River J? B. spathulata), a free flowering plant, with obo- 
vate glaucous leaves, and pale rosy-pink blossoms ; Cantua dependens * 
Siphocampylos pubescens, apparently a dwarf soft-stemmed species, 
with largish rough ovate-acuminate leaves, and conspicuous rosy- 
pnrpfle axillary blossoms ; and Hoya cinnamomifolia, a stove climber, 
with fleshy cinnamomum-like leaves, and umbels of green and purple 
flowers. Medals of the same value were assigned to Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting, and to Mr. E. G. Henderson, of St. John's Wood, for 
Gardenia Portuniana, with large double white flowers ; to Mr, Kyle, 
^rdener to R, Barclay, Efeq., Leyton, for Eriostemon neriifolium, a 
handsomely grown specimen; and to Messrs. Henderson, of Pine 
Apple-place, for Pimelia Weippergiana, a white-flowered kind, of con- 
siderable merit. Bronze medals were alsb awarded to Messrs. Veitch, 
and tb Mr. E. G. Henieirsbn, ibt Staticfe frutefecfens, a shrubby speciesj 
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from the Canaries, in the way of arborea, but altogether smaller ; ta 
Messrs. Henderson, for Phlox frondosa, a low tufled plant, in the way 
of P. subulata; and also to the same for Dillwynia Henchmanni. 
Besides these there were exhibited, by Messrs. Veitch, Statice imbri- 
cata, a species introduced many years since from Teneriffe ; by Messrs. 
Henderson, Stylidium androsaceum, a Swan Kiver plant, like an An- 
drosace, with cream-coloured flowers ; Leptospermum bullatum ; and 
Indigofera amsena, a Cape shrub, long since introduced. — Of plants of 
historical interest, or possessing fine foliage, two were shown : a prize 
was awarded Messrs. Veitch for the Upas tree (Antiaris toxicaria), 
and another to Messrs. Bollisson, for Ardisia mexicana* 

Of Orchids, large collections were contributed by Mr. My lam, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, and by Messrs. Yeitch, the 
former of whom received the first, and the latter the second prize. 

Of miscellaneous collections of Stove and Greenhouse Pi^nts, 
there were three collections of thirty, two of twenty, and nine of ten 
plants each. In the former, the cqmpetitors were Mr. Fraser, Lea 
Bridge-road (1st prize), Mr. Green (2nd prize), and Mr. Pawley, 
Bromley (3rd prize). The two former had much the best plants, 
and of these, Mr. Green's were less evenly-sized and compactly 
grown than Mr. Eraser's. Among his plants we remarked Pinielea 
diosmaefolia, measuring 4 feet high and as much through; Mrs. 
Lawrence's Chorozema ; a huge C. varium nanum ; a finely- flowered 
Bossiaea disticha plumosa ; Zichya inophylla ; a pyramidal Eriostemon 
buxifolium, 4 feet by 4 ; Dillwynia pimgens ; a nice plant of Boronia 
pinnata; Polygala acuminata, 4 feet by 4; Ixora grandiflora ; a 
variety of the Holly-leaved Chorozema in good condition, together 
with C. Dickensoni, Boronia serrulata, Podolobium stauropbyllum 
and trilobatum, Eriostemon nerii folium, various Heaths and Azaleas. 
^-Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, bart., of Cheam, ob- 
tained the 2nd prize, and Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, the 3rd. The 
more remarkable of Mr. Green's plants were Erica aristata major, 
quite a gem, the yellow-flowered (^ompholobium splendens, Pimelea 
spectabills, Aphelexis humilis, Eriostemon buxifolium, hardly sufli- 
ciently advanced in flower; Tetratheca verticillata, beautifully 
bloomed ; a tall Zichya inophylla floribunda ; Knight's Azalea optima, 
a splendid variety ; Dracophyllum gracile ; various Heaths and lall 
Azaleas. 

Collections of twenty plants were sent by Mr. Cole, gardener to 
H. Colyer, Esq., Dartford (1st prize) ; and by Mr. Pamplin, lica 
Bridge-road (2nd prize). Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, 
Bromley, produced the best collection of ten plants ; these were very 
large specimens, and densely bloomed. The next best came from Mr. 
Kyle, Leyton, aud in this were a fine bush, a yard through, of Bossiaea 
disticha, a handsome cone-shaped Eriostemon buxifolium, and dense 
moderate-sized plants of Boronia pinnata, Erica ventricosa carnea, 
and Pimelea Hendersonii. The third came from Mr. Taylor, gardener 
to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham* 

The Cape Heaths were very numerous, and mostly exhibited supe- 
rior management. We noticed two collections of fifteen, six of twelve, 
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and nine of six plants each. The best large collection was from Mr. 
Hunt, who had fine plants of perspicua nana, delecta, elegans, den- 
ticulata moschata ; Clusiana, a pretty variety, with long, flesh-coloured 
tubes ; aristata major, hardly forward enough ; vestita alba and vasi- 
flora, the latter is one of the best of the small-flowered kinds. In 
Mr. May's group the more remarkable sorts were aristata major, nitida, 
Hartnelli, Cavendishii, propendens, and Sprengelii; the latter is a 
distinct, waxy-flowered variety, and very pretty. Collections of twelve 
plants were shown by Messrs. Fairbaim, Rollisson, Fraser, Veitch, 
£pps, and Famplin. In the first group were nice plants of Hartnelli, 
Beaumontia, denticulata moschata, vestita alba, Cavendishii, and 
ventricosa coccinea minor. In the second, Westphalingia, ventricosa 
alba, Cavendishii, not sufRciently in bloom, and mirabilis. In the 
third, persoluta alba, intermedia, and perspicua nana. In the fourth, 
tricolor vema, a distinct and fine variety; florida campanulata, tortu- 
liflora, and delecta: and in the fifth, propendens, and denticulata 
moschata. 

Concerning Eoses in pots, too much can hardly be said, for seldom 
have we seen better collections. The flowers were lai^ and fine, and 
the foliage clean and healthy. The 1st prize for twelve plants was 
awarded to Messrs. Lane, for Duchess of Sutherland, Louis Bonaparte, 
Baronne Prevost, Armosa, Mrs. Elliot, Aubernon, Adam, Grand 
Capitidne, Lane, Due de Chartres, Miellez, and Lady Aiice Feel ; 
2nd prize, Messrs. Faul, for Cels multiflora, Comte de Faris, Louis Bona- 
parte, Mrs. Bosanquet, Madame Laf&y, Armosa, Faul Ferras, Madame 
Lacharme, William Jesse, Baronne Frevost, Taglioni, and Aubernon ; 
the 3rd prize to Mr. Francis, of Hertford, for Aubernon, Souvenir de la 
Malmai£K>n, Triptoleme, Coupe d'Hebe, Goubalt, Madame Laffay, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Duchess of Sutherland, William Jesse, Armosa, 
Bouquet de Flore, and Comte de Faris. A 3rd prize was also 
awaixied to Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, for Louis Bonaparte, 
General Allard (very fine), Felicity, Eugene Beauharnais, Comte 
d'Eu, Duchess of Sutherland (bearing nine open blossoms), Augustine 
Mouchelet (with eighteen ditto), William Jesse, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Madame Laflay, and Frincesse Helen. Mr. Rowland, of Lewisbam, 
showed Comte de Faris, William Jesse, Madame Laflay, Armosa, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Baronne Frevost, Caroline, and Fabvier. Of Yellow 
Eoses, Mr. Lane produced Venusta, Banksia, Harrisonii, Nisida, 
Solfiiterre, and Vicomtesse de Cazes. The 2nd prize for Yellow 
Boses was awarded to Mrs. Paul, of Cheshunt. 

Specimen Flants. — A 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Clarke, 
Muswell-hill, for a magnificent bush of Fimelea spectabilis, of large 
size, and in perfect bloom. Mr. Kinghorn was awarded a 2nd 
prize for a good F. spectabilis ; and awards of the same value were 
made in fiivour of Messrs. Henderson for a dwarf densely-grown and 
freely- bloomed Boronia pinnata, and to Mr. Frazer for an immense 
bush of Chorozema Henchmanni, in very fine condition. Besides 
these, prizes were awarded to Messrs. Veitch, for a good showy plant 
of the new hardy Weigela rosea; to Mr. Famplin, for Fimelea 
spectabilis ; to Mr. Fraser, for Boronia serrulata ; and to Mr. May, for 
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A large Azaka Uidica variegata. Neat plants of Epacris laevigata were 
shown by Mr. May, Woodford, and Mr. Hayes, Edmonton ; Mr. 
Wright, gardener to Hon. Miss Rushout, Wan&tead^ had Boronia ser- 
rulata ; Mr. Bray, gardener to Sir L L. Goldsmid, St. John's-lodge, 
Begent's-park, had a very good Tropseolum Jarrattii. 
. In fostering the British Ferns, the Society effects good by a two- 
fold channel, for it encourages the study of one of the most interesting 
groups of Cryptogamic vegetation, at the same time that it incites to 
the pursuit of British botany. On this occasion two collections of 
thirty native ferns were produced, and received equal first prizes — 
that from Mr. Smith, gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., the Holme, 
Regent's Park, on the ground of variety, and that from Mr. Taylor, of 
Streatham, for superior growth. Mr. Smith's collection contained 
Folypodium phegopteris, dryopteris, and calcareum; Allosorus 
crispus; Woodsia ilvensis, and hyperborea; Lastrea thelyp*eris, 
oreopteris, cristata, and rigida ; Folystichum lonchitis, aculeatum, 
and angulare ; Cystopteris fragilis, and alpina ; Asplenium adiantum- 
nigrum, lanceolatum, marinum, tridiomanes, viride, fbntahiim, alter- 
Di£[)lium ruta-muraria, and septentrionale ; Oeterach ofiicinarum ; 
Adiantum capillus veneris ; Trichomanes radicans ; Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense; Osmunda regalis; and Botrychium Lunarla. Mr. 
Taylor's, which were larger plants, consisted of Polypodia m phegop- 
teris, dryopteris, and calcareum^ Allosorus crispus; Lastrea the- 
lypteris, Filix-mas, cristata, spinulosa, and dilatata; Polystichum 
lonchitis, aculeatum, and angulare; Cystopteris fragilis, and dentata; 
Athyrium Filix-femina ; Asplenium adiantum-nigrum, marinum, 
trichomanes, viride, fontanum, ruta-muraria, and septentrionale; 
Scolopendrium vulgare; Blechnum boreale; Adiantum capillus- 
veneris ; Fteris aquilina ; Ceterach ofiicinarum ; Trichomanes radicans ; 
Hymenophyllum Tunbridgense ; and Osmunda regalis. 

Of Seedlings, a £ew remain to be noticed, Seven Azaleas were 
shown, of which two obtained medals. One of these, named Iveryana. 
came from Messrs. Ivery and Son, Dorking, and is a white variety, 
with red stripes, in the way of Gladstanesii, larger, but otherwise less 
perfect; it was, however, on this occasion shown in good condition, 
and is a useful and handsome variety. The other came from Mr. 
Eraser, and was named Alba magna ; this had large blossoms, white, 
with a few purple blotches. A white variety, called Alba spectabile, 
from Messrs. Lee, and a red one from Messrs. Veitch, called Exoni^ 
ensis, were promising ; violacea elegans, sent by Mr. Green, was of a 
bright and attractive colour.— Six Heaths from Messrs. Veitch, and 
one from Messrs. Eollisson, were very handsome varieties, but hardly 
distinct enough from others of the aristata class, to which they be- 
longed. The most distinct were two of Veitch's. named Devoniana, 
rich bright scarlet, with pure white limb ; and dulcifiora, a large 
flower, pale red, and distinct, from the lightness of its colour, though 
less rich than the other ; both had somewhat the shape of ampullacea, 
winch rendered them still more distinct ; these were awarded medals. 
A certificate was given to Messrs. Henderson for Sindryana, a pretty 
and free-growing variety, in the way of bkmalis. . 



For the best eollection of twelve ' new, first-mle^ and distioet ▼4- 
rieties of Pelargoniums, grown in 8-inck pots :-^}st pme to Mr« 
Cook, of Chkwick) for Beck's Hixstee, Hebe's Lip, Queen of Trumps, 
Forster's Orion, Isabella, Sylvia, Miss Holford, Negress, Forgel-me- 
not, the Pearl, Arabella, and Rosy Circle ;— 2od prise to Mr. Parker, 
gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., Boehampton, for Arabella, Tilus, 
Forster's Orion, Camilla, Marc Antony, Mastee, Vesuvius, Pompey^ 
Hebe's Lip, Armada, Bosy Circle, and Bianca ; — 3rd prize to Mr. 
Bobinson, gardener to J« Simpson, Esq., Pimlico. 

To Nurserymen, for the best collectloB of twelve new, first*rate, and 
distinct varieties of Pelargoniums, grown in 8-inch pots. — Ist prize 
to Mr. Beck, of Islewc^th, for Gulielma, Omenta, Centurion, Blanche, 
Cassandra, Gustavus, Bosamond, Cavalier, Grandiflora, Bacchus, 
Pacha, and Hebe's Lip ; — 2nd prize, to Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Sir 
W. Baleigh, Gilbert, Queen of Beauties, Gazelle, Mrs. Brook, XaB&, 
Miss Holford, Angelina, Model, Chi^lain, Bose Bud, Cassandra, and 
Brenhilda. For the best collection of six &ncy varieties : — 1st prize, 
to Mr. Gaines, for Lady Bivers, Anais, Ytolinski, Ibmham Pacha, 
Nosegay, and Jehu. 

Seedling Florists* Flowers. ^Pelargoniums. — A prize was 
awarded to Messrs. Yeitch and Son, nurserymen, Ezefer, for Topping's 
Brilliant, a seedling that received a first-class certificate in 1847 ; it is 
a noble flower, and will rank with the best in its class ; the colour is 
after the style of Duke of Cornwall, but quite distinet from that variety ; 
it is a good trusser, and an excellent habit. Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, 
wasawarded a prize for a last year's variety named Delicatisi^ma, a tole- 
rably good flower in its class, but nothing new or superior, as shown in 
its present condition ; it Hiay improve as the season advances ; sliape 
tolerably good, top petals a dark brown, or maroon, bottom petals 
pink, with a fair proportion of white at the base. A prize to Mr. Am- 
brofie, of Battersea, for a fancy variety named Jenny Lind, which 
received a certificate last season ; this variety has proved itself worthy 
of a place in any collection ; it is a good shaped flower, and superior to 
many in its (;lass. 



Royal South London Floricultural Show, 

Was held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens on May 17th. This was 
the show for the grand display of tulips in the south part of England. 
The specimens were numerous, and many of first-rate excellence were 
shown. 

In addition to the Large Silver Adelaide Medal offered by the So- 
ciety, the winner of the 1st prize is to be presented by Mr. Lawrence 
with 61. worth of Tulips to be selected from his bed. 1st prize was 
awarded to Mr. Hunt, of High Wycombe, for Polyphemus, Alcon, 
Matilda, JHamlet, Aglaia, Princess Charlotte's Cenotaph, Darius. 
Vestris, Thalia, Strong's King, Cerise k belle forme, Violet, and 
Blandiana. 

2nd prize to A. Lane, Esq., West Wycombe, in addition to the prize 
offered by the Society, Tulips to the value of 51., by Mr. Willmer, of 
Sunbury ; his flowers were — Vestris, Polypheuias, Aglaia^ Boi de Siam, 
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Cleopatra, Violet Noir, Holmes' King, Triumph Royal, George IV., 
Lavinia, Grandeur, Superbe, and Palafox. 

3rd prize to John Edwards Esq., HoUoway, who, in addition to the 
Society's prize, has the power of selecting Tulips to the value of 4/. 
offered by Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton. The stand contained Diana, 
Baguet, Astonishing, Polyphemus, Cleopatra, Aspatia, Solon, Lalla 
Eookh, Arlette, Gloria Mundi, Pandora, and Aglaia. 

4th prize. Mr. Willmer presents the winner of this prize with 
Tulips to the value of 3/., in addition to the Society's medal. The prize 
was awarded to — Banker, Esq, Cecil-street, Strand, for Washington, 
Leopold, Triumph Roy ale, Cleopatra, Lady Elizabeth, Hughes' Rose, 
Cato, Moi Pitt, Bolivar, Aglaia, Lalla Rookh, and Optimus. 

In the Nurserymen* s Class, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Law- 
rence, of Hampton, for Hufton's Optimus, Roi de Siam, Strong'* 
King, Claudiana, Prince George, Aglaia, Lac, Lord Blomfield, Tri- 
umph Royale, Polyphemus, Roscius, and Camuse. 

2nd prize to Mr. Batten, of Clapton, whose stand contained Nora 
Crena, Optimus, Betterel's Brulante Eclatante, Polyphemus, Galatea, 
Thalia, Platoff, Sarah j Marshal Soult, Astonishing, Pandora, and Rose 
Brilliante. 

3rd prize to Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Lord Strathmore, 
Dutch Superbe en Noir, Triumph Royale, Platoff, Strong's Haaobew^ 
Catalina, Polyphemus, Goldham's Maria, Gloria Mundi, Bdle forme, 
Violet Noir, and La Riche. 

4th prize. An extra prize to Mr. J. Fowie, of Sunbury. 

Pansies. — Great encours^ment in vakiable prizes were offered to 
this admired family of flowers, and it induced a strong competition. 
The stands were very numerous and the flowers well grown. 

In the Amateur's ClasSy 24 varieties, the 1st prize was awarded to 
Mr. W. Hall, of Enfldki, who showed Rainbow, Superb, Victory, 
Optimus, Model of Perfection, Grand Sultan, Companion, Sulphurea 
elegans, Pliny, Shakspeare, Climax, Pizarro, Arethusa, Reliance, 
Dazzle, Hamlet, Great Britain, Constelle^ion, Pompey, Curion, Defi- 
ance, Perfection, Dido, Supreme. • 

2nd prize to Mr. T. Over, whose stand contained Rainbow, Sappho, 
Blooming Girl, Jehu, Superb, Mary Jane, Pizarro, Tryfosa, Isabella, 
Optimus, Duke of York, Exquisite, Model of Perfection, Goliah, 
Climax, Shakspeare, Virgil, Baroness Wenman, Excellent, Supreme, 
Snowdrop, Satirist, Pompey, Duchess of Rutland. 

3rd prize to Mr. Rutland, Chipping Norton, for Mary Jane, 
Rainbow, Princess Royal, Jehu, Blooming Girl, Excellent, Lord 
Hardinge, Achilles, Model of Perfection, Shakspeare, Black Prince, 
Superb, Phoebe, Exquisite, Black Bess, Great Britain, Attila, Pizarro, 
Duchess of Rutland, Bloomsbury, Duke of Wellington, Mulberry, 
Superb, Optimus, Sulphurea elegans. 

4th prize to Mr. Hale, of Hillingdon. . 

5th prize to J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway. ' 

6th prize to Mr. Scotcher, of Horton near Colnbrook. 

7th prize to Mr. Bridges, of Croydon. . 

In the Nurserymen's Class, in stands containing 36 blooms, the 1st 
prize was obtained by Mr. C. Turner, of Chalvey, his flowers were :— * 
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Supreme, Duchess of Eutkind, Goliah, Constellation, Climax, Bainbow, 
Zabdiy Arethusa, Achilles, Optimus, Shakspeare, Blooming* Girl, 
Companion, Bride of Abydos, Model of Perfection, Attila, Hamlet, 
Pongriceus, Mary Jane, King of Holland, Superb, Othello, Aurora, 
Duke of Norfolk, Almanzor, Perseus, Berryer, Pizarro, Milton, White 
Perfection, Curion, Prince of Orange, Snowdrop, Plato, Hampden, 
Zabdi. 

2nd prize, Cutter and Co., Slough, for Bainbow, Climax, Mary 
Jane, Arethusa, Candidate, Dr. Wolff, Duchess of Eutland, Azurea, 
Goliah, Celeste, Optimus, Zabdi, Sujierb, Duke of Norfolk, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Sbakspe^re, Lord Hardinge, Pizarro, Exquisite, Perfection, 
Aurora, Lady Lacon, Supreme, Model of Perfection, King of Holland, 
Wellington, Bellissima, Duchess of Rutland, Baroiiess Wenman, Attila, 
Marquis of Lothian, Black Prince, Madonna, Achilles, Snowdrop, and 
Titian. 

3rd prize, Messrs. Bragg and Bright, Slough, for Milton, Rainbow, 
Blooming Girl, Mary Jane,. Great Britain, Byne's Jenny Lind, Con- 
stellation, Tryfosa, Duchess of Rutland, Almanzor, Candidate, Bride 
of Abydos, Aurora, Pizarro, Eclipse, Arethusa, Bloomsbury, Superb, 
Bragg's Celeste, Mr. Hamilton, Duke of Norfolk, Unit, Countess of 
Stradbrooke, Eliza, Zabdi, Berryer, Wonderful, Matilda, Supreme, 
Clara, Bragg's True Briton, Optimus, Charon, and Model of Perfection. 

4th prize to Mr. Thomson, Iver. 

5th prize to Mr. Agate. 

6th prize to Messrs. Hart and Nicklin, of Guildford. 

Prizes were presented by the Pansy Improvement Society to private 
growers, who had never taken a prize, for stands containing 12 blooms. 

1st prize, Mr. Hale, jun. ; 2nd. C. Matthews, Esq. ; 3rd. Mr. H. 
Harms. Also for the best bloom of a white ground Heartsease, 
awarded to Messrs. Cutter and Co., Slough, for Bell's Climax; for 
the best yellow ground, to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Youell's 
Supreme. 

Seedungs. — Pelargoniums, Small Silver Linnean Medal, pre- 
sented by subscription to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for a seedling named 
Aurora's Beam, a large richly coloured flower, under petals, deep rose 
with a spot on each, very dark top petals with a narrow margin of 
rose. The same to Mr. E. Beck for a white variety named Mont 
Blanc No. 1, a large pure white flower, with a small spot of a purple 
rose colour in the top petals ; the flower is of a good shape and smooth 
on the edges. Calceolarias : A certificate to Mr. Gaines for a Cal- 
ceolarea, named Earl St. Germain, yellow ground richly spotted with 
brown ; a flower of good form. Azalea : To Mr. Ivery, of Croydon, 
^ for a variety, named Iveryana, a large clear white flower, occasionally 
striped with rose. To Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for a fancy Pelar- 
gonium, named Garland » 



HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first exhibition of plants, &c., for the present season was held 
on Saturday, May 19th, in the gardens of the Society at Chiswick ; 
arid , for the period held, we never previously saw an equal assemblage 
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of supekb vegetable produetioiiB. They w«Ke, as a wbdie, dpleadkljh 
jthe extreme for health, beauty, and celeetion. We feel tnij sorky, at 
this late period of the month, not to be able to give moire extended 
particulars in oar June number ; we are obliged to be sat]96ed with 
(for the present number) the insertion of a selection of the most popukr 
tribes. ... 

AzAiiSAS. — This exhibition is usually brilliant with the chajihuing 
tribe of Indian Aza)e«s, and the present species and varieties brought 
together afforded us the opportunity of making a descriptive list of aH 
the best presented on this occ«^(»i. 

Mr. Green, gardraer to Sir £. Antrobus, Bas^ exhibited the ftlr 
lowing in splendid specimens :— 

A. triumphans.— A pretty rosy blush, with dark crimson spots and 
blotch on the upper part. It is a first-rate variety. Flowers large, 
and the plant four feet by four. 

A. variegati. — White-ground, sufiused and streaked with a reddish 
£esh colour, also some reddish dots on the upper portion. It is very 
distinct and neat. It deserves to be in every collection, forming a 
pretty contrast with the higher colours. The plant was six feet high 
and four across ; n mass of bloom. 

A. rubra plena. — The flowers of a light orange- red, double. We 
have seen many plants of this variety in bloom, but not any one of so 
double a character, or so well bloomed as the plant here shown. It 
was nine feet high and four and a half across : a mass of bloom. Its 
curiosity gives it a claim tq any collection. 

A. Gledfitannii. — White, the centre having a tinge <^ green, and 
the flower has occasional streaks and spots of rosy-scarlet. A sepaiate 
blossom from two and a half to. three inches across. The plant was 
five feet high by four across, and was literally covert with flowers. It 
is a beautiful kind, and ought to be in every collection. 

A. kterita. — The flowers are of ^ neat round shape, and of a 
handsome orange-red colour. A separate flower is two inches and 
a half across. The plant was six feet high and four across, most pro- 
fusely in bloom. It is a pretty, neat variety. 

A. speciosa. — ^A rich rose with crimson blotch and spots; veiy 
showy, flowers large. The plant was seven feet hy ^ye. 

A. exquisiti. — A pale pink with white margin and rich rose- 
coloured blotch and spots. It is a first-rate variety, and deserves to 
be in every collection. Plant five feet by four. 

A. rosea elegans. — A pretty rosy-pink with rosy-crin^^on blotch 
and spots. Flowers large and very showy. Plant six feet by three. 
It is a very h^dsome variety, deserving, to be in any collection. 

A. vivicans. — A bright rose with very slight spotting. The plant 
four feet by three. 

A. sinensis. — A rich yellow, with the upper portion darker. Very 
pretty. Plant five feet by three. 

A. prsecentissima. — ^A light red, /of a second-rate variety. Plant 
^ve feet by three. 

A. pallida. — A pretty lilac, flowers large. Plant six feet bv thi««. 

Mr. Donald, gigrdener to Mrs, Lawrence, of £aling Park^ shewed 
the following :— 
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. Azalea macnmtba purpurea. .-r-.The, flowers ivere.of a bright velvet 
purple, with the upper part of the flower dotted with large spots o^ 
a deeper colour, giying a very distinct contrast. A sejparate hmsom 
was five inches across. It is a first-rate variety, worthy to^be in every 
collection. The plant was four feet high and three across. 

A. Sawsoni — The flower large, of a bright violet-purple. It is a 
second-rate variety. Plant fpur feet by three. 

A. Lawrenciaca. — A rich deep scarlet, with a blotch, and dotting 
of a dark crimson. It is a first-rate variety. Flowers large ; plant 
four feet by three. 

A leucomgesta. — White, with a blotch and dotting of a pretty 
green. Flowers a good size. It is a first-rate kind, and ought to be 
in every collection. 

A. Minerva. — Flowers orange-scarlet, without any spots or blotch. 
A second-rate variety. 

A. (seedling). — A purple-violet ; large size. 

A, Grenvillia,— Bright red, with darker blotch and spots. Second- 
rate flower. 

Along with A. Gledstannii> laterita- variegata, rubra plena, and tri- 
umphans. 

Mr. Fraser, of Lea-bridge, showed the following : — 

A. optima. — Bright rosy-scarlet ; flower large and showy. The 
plant six feet by four. 

A. purpurea superba. — A bright purple, with darker blotch and 
spots. The-plant was five feet by four. It is a very distinct and fine 
variety. 

A. indica alba. — ^This old white kind is always admired. The plant 
was seven feet by six. 

A. phoenicea. — A pale* red ; showy. The plant five feet by five. 
• A. triumphans, five feet by four. A. Minerva, three feet by three. 
A. speciosissima ; very showy, six feet by four. A. laterita, four feet 
by four. ' A. variegata, six feet by four. A. exquisite, five feet by five. 

Messrs. Lane, of Berkhamsted, showed the following : — 

A., grandis. — Violet, with lilac blotch and spots« A very fine kind, 
well deserving a place in a collection. 

A. refulgens.: — A" showy orange-red ; very pretty. 

A, robusta. — ^A bright rosy-red ; showy, and large flowers. 

A. decora. — Rosy-red, with deeper blotch and spots ; very fine, and 
showy. 

A. punctatum. — A pale red, with a very distinct deeper blotch and 
spots. 

A. semiduplex coccinea. — Rosy-scarlet; very showy and handsome ; 
well worth growing. 

A. Wooderii. — Violet, with crimson blotch and spots. Very pretty, 
and well worth growing. 

A. picturata ; A. laterita plena ; A. prestantissima ; A. leucom- 
gesta ; and A. rosea-elegans. 

Mr. Fleming showed :— 

A. speciosa-pallida. A semi-double pinky-lilac ; pretty. 

A. fulgens. — A rich deep scarlet ; no blotch or spots, but very 
showy. 
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A. splendeD8.-^A light flesh-colour, with a thige of ved and violet ; 
▼eiy pretty. 

A. specioea laterita.— A large light red flower ; very showy. 

The following Azaleas were shown as single specimens : — 

A. refulgens. — Bright scarlet, with darker blotch and spots. Flower 
large, and plant four feet by four. It deserves to be in any collection. 

A. coronata. — A vivid rose, with a violet tinge, slightly spotted. 
Very showy, and worth growing. 

A. exquisite. — Pale pinky ^flesh, with white margin, and deep rose 
blotch and spots. It ought to be in every collection. 

A. speciosissima. — A bright rosy red, slightly spotted. A separate 
blossom, is five inches across. It is v^ showy, 

A. incomparabilis. — A rosy-pink. Flower large and showy. 
Second-rate. 

A. spectabile. — A pretty purple, but only a second-rate flower. 

A. glory of Surrey. — A light red, double, with slight spots. 
Flower large, but not neat formed. 

A. conqueror. — ^A light orange-scarlet flower, large and showy, 
but not first-rate form. 

A. laterita formosa. — A rich rosy-crimson, darker spots, with a 
tinee of violet, and large flower. It is a handsome variety. 

A, laterita.'pulchra. A bright crimson purple ; flower very large 
and showy. It merits a place in any collection. 

A. coccinea-superba. — A very bright scarlet, with dark blotch and 
spots. The flower is large and showy. It deserves a place in any 
collection. 

A. pulcherrimina.' — ^A lilac-purple, with reddish spots. A very 
distinct variety, and well deserving to be one of a collection. 

A. aurantea ^superba. — A pale orange-red, with rose spots and |i 
violet tinge. 

A candidissima.. A pure white ; flower four inches across. Hand- 
some. 

New and Rare Plants exhibited, 

Mitraria coccinea. (Messrs. Veitchs') — The plant is a neat erect 
shrub, with leaves in size and form like Achimenes longiflora. The 
flowers are each about two inches long, tube-formed, bellying much ; 
they are borne on long footstalks, and hang pendant. The colour is 
a rich orange scarlet. It is a very beautiful and interesting plant. 

Viola lutea. (Messrs. Veitchs')— This is a very neat and beautiful 
species. The flowers rise about six to eight inches high, and a sepa- 
rate blossom is about an inch across of a bright rich yellow colour. 

Gloxinia insignis. (Messrs. Rodderbay, of Clifton, near Bristol.) — 
The flower is about four inches long, of a bright rose, and the inside 
of it having a broad deep crimson mark along the bottom. It is a 
showy variety. 

Salvia, a new species. (Messrs. Veitchs*.)— The foliage is small, 
and the flowers are a deep blue colour, each blossom is about an inch 
long. It is not equal to many others of the tribe. 

Sephocampylus pubescens. — Of medium growth. The flowers are of 
a violet purple colour, and a separate blossom two inches and a half long. 
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.ffi9ah3riiftiktlHiB Javaiiious. (Mr. Jack, gardener to G. Lorainey B^.) 
— ^Eack flower k about tvro inches and a half long. The calyx is 
an ineh long, of a dark chocolate colour. The tube-shaped flower is 
of a bright scarlet. The flowers are produced in fascicles of sereral 
together. 

Hypocalymina robustutn. — The flowers are borne in loug spikes, like 
some of the old spireas, of a pretty lilac pink colour. It is a neat 
shrubby plant, (Mr. Jack.) 

Napoleana imperialis. (Mr. Iveson, of Sion House Grardens.) — The 
flower has tomewhat the appearance of a small disarranged flower of 
a Passiflora, of a dull bufl* colour, with portions of red. The flowers 
are borne under cover of the noble foliage, which nearly conceal them. 
They are not of much interest. 

Azalea I veryana. (Messrs. Irery, of Croydon in Surrey).— The ^ 
flower is laige, a pure white with pink streaks and spots. It is a very 
handsome rariety, worthy a place in any collection. It is an hybrid 
raised by them. 

Petunia (Hybrid).— -(Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her Migesty the 
Queen at Windsor) — ^The flower appears rough, but of a leathery thick- 
ness. It is funnel shaped, Ave inches long, and five inches across the 
mouth* The outside is of a rosy-purple intermixed with batohes of 
white. The inside of the tube is of a deep violet. It is a noble variety, 
idLT exceeding in size any other we have seen or heard of. 

Fine Specimen Plants exhibited. 

Francisea Hydrangeaformis. (Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. An- 
trobus). — ^A la^ plant, was in fine bloom, having Hydrangea-formed 
heads of flowers, about six inches across. The blossoms were too much 
crowded, but their pretty blue and purple colours give a nice eflfeet ; 
but the contrast of such large leaves to the head of flowers is so dis- 
proportionate as not to give the effect desirable. 

Pimelea Hendersonii (Mr. Cole).— A fine plant, Uterally covered 
with flowers. They are of a bright rosy-carmine. It is the hand- 
somest of the tribe we have seen, and deserves a place in every green^ 
house 

Gloxinia TeuchleriL— Rose with streaks of blue, and a deep red inside. 

Dipladenia' nobile.— An erect shrub; the flowers in a spike: th^ 
are of a bright flesh colour, with a purple inside of the tube. It is 
neat and handsome. (Mr. Mc Intosh, gardener to J. Wyndham, Esq., 
of SaBisbury.) » i* i 

Gompholobium spkndens. The large pea-formed flowers, of i 
bright yellow colour, produce a beautiful appearance. It deserves a 
place in every greenhouse. , 

Stephanotos floribundus.— A plant coiled round a wire trellis with 
thirty.five heads of its lovely waxy white flowers. This plant deserves 
general cultivation. , 

Sobralia macrantha.— A munificent flowering orchideous plant. 
The fliowers are nine inches by eight ; a bright violet, Itlac, wmte, 
and yellow are in combination to grace this very splendid flower. 

Fancy PBUkBOONiuine.— Mr. Gaines exhibited the fbUowing :— 
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Ibrahim Faclia. — Upper petals bright rosy-oHmsmi, with a violet 
tinge towards the centre of the flower, and a light margin; lower 
petals a light ground, and in the middle of each petal a blotch of light 
crimson. Flower an inch and a half across. It is showy, but not a 
good shape. 

Ytolinski. — ^ITpper petals a dark velvet, with a light margin; 
lower ones a light ground, with a broad band of rosy-pink across the 
middle, and the margin light. The flower is an inch and a half across ; 
good form. 

Queen Victoria. — Ground colour white, with a slight tinge of flesh 
colour, and a spot of rose in the middle of the upper petals. It is 
inferior-shaped. 

Yeatmanniana grandiflora. — Upper petals dark crimson, shading off 
to a light maigin ; lower petals light ground, and a bright rose spot 
in the middle of each. Form, second-rate. 

La belle de Afrique. — ^Upper petals, nearly the entire is dark, 
shading off with crimson and a light margin; lower petals light 
colour the centre half, then dark crimson band and a light margin. 
Each flower is about two and a half inches across. Second-rate form. 

Anais. — The flower has a light ground, giving to it a large whitish 
centre, having lines of rosy-violet. Next to this is a broad band of 
violet and crimson with a white margin. Flower, good form and very 
handsome. 

Mr. Ambrose showed the following : — 

Nosegay. — ^Flower, light ground with a large blotch of velvet. The 
lower streaiced with red. The form inferior. 

Lady Rivers. Flower a light ground, and the upper petals have a 
broad band of rich rosy-violet across the middle, and then a light 
margin. Lower petals have a slight tinge of lilac on the centre of 
each. Good form. 

Lady Flora Hastings. — Upper petals velvet, dark, and rosy-Violet, 
with a light margin ; lower, white with a tihge of lilac. Flower two 
and a half inches across. Good form. 

Queen Victoria (Sheppard's).— White ground, with a rich rosy- 
violet spot in the centre of each. 

With Anais and Ibrahim Pacha. 

Single Specimens of Fancy Pelargoniums^ 

Ovid. — Crimson, with a light centre and a whitish maigin. Second- 
rate form. 

Harlequin (Beck's).— Ground colour white, with a tinge of rose. 
The upper petals are of a dark crimson. The form is very bad. The 
upper petals appear as if the margin of each had been clipped into five 
irregular sized sharp-pointed angles : each point has a small tip of white. 

Countess of St. Germain. — Ground colour a pretty blush ; the upper 
petals have a large blotch of rosy-violet, with a light margin. 

Victorine.— Upper petals towards* centre of flower ; it is lilac, 
banded with bright pink, and a light margin. Lower petals white, 
with a tinge of lilac, and a spot of rose colour in the middle of each. 
The margin is somewhat wavy. 

Ne plus ultra,— Centre white, broadly banded round with bright 
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rose, and a white margiD. The &ce ot the flower appears very wavy, 
but it b a very showy variety. 

Grarland (Ambrose's). — Centre of the flower white, with tinge of 
lilac and slight streaks of rose ; this is broadly banded roand with 
bright rosy-violet, and the margin is light. The flower is of flne 
shape, and an inch and a-half across. This was the prize flower of the 
Royal South London show. 

Harlequin (Ambrose's). — Upper petals very dark, with a narrow 
light margin. The lower petals have a light ground, with a blotch of 
crimson in the middle. It is an inferior form, and, like Beck's Har- 
lequin, a ragged appearance. 

Picta. — ^Upper petals bright rosy-crimson, with a white margin. 
The lower .petals have a bright rosy -crimson spot in the middle of each, 
which is surrounded with lilac, and the margin white. A fine-formed 
flower, and an inch and a-half across. 

Queen superba. — ^Upper petals a bright rosy-pink, with a broad 
light margin. Lower petals blush-lilac. 

Fairy Queen. — Upper petals, towaixls centre of flower, a violet 
tinge, then rich crimson, and a [pure white margin. Lower petals a 
light ground with a rosy- violet spot in the middle of each, with slight 
streaks of the same radiating from it. A fine form, and an inch and a 
half across. 

Bouquet tout fait. — ^Upper petals have a large velvet blotch, with a 
light mai^in. Lower petals a light ground, with a spot of bright rose 
in the middle of each. Good form, and an inch and a half across. 

Imperatrice Josephine. — A light ground, with a spot of rose in tlie 
middle of each petal. 

Jehu superb. — Upper petals dark velvet crimson, with a white 
margin. Lower petals a white ground, with a band across the middle, 
of bright rosy crimson, from which there are streaks of the same. 
The margin is white. Good form. An inch and a* half across. 

Champion of Devon. — ^Upper petals velvet and crimson, with a 
violet margin. Lower petals light towards centre of flower, banded 
mth crimson, and a light, broad, purple margin. Very pretty. An 
. inch and a-half across. 

Bouquet de Flora. — A light ground, the upper petals a rosy crimson 
blotch. Lower petals a spot of purple at the middle of each. 

To Amateurs, for the best collection of twelve distinct Pelargoniums, 
grown in eight-inch pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, for Zenobia, Paragon, Negress, 
the Pearl, Lyne*s Forget-me-not, Forster's Orion, Miss Holford, 
Armada, Rosy Circle, Hector, Minerva, and Sylvia. 

2nd prize to Mr. Staines, Middlesex Place, for Duke of Wellington, 
Bianca, Arabella, Vesuvius, Pompey, Forster's Orion, Duchess of 
Leinster, Camilla, Chimborazo, Beck's Mustee, Rosy Circle, and 
Lyne's Forget-me-not. 

3rd prize to Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico, 
for Sylph, Madeline, Juliet, Duke of Cornwall, Desdemona, Forster's 
Orion, Sarah, Beck's Aurora, the Pearl, Eliza Savage, Matilda, and 
Rosy Circle. 
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To Nurserymen, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties 
of Pelargoniums, grown in eight-inch pots : — 

1st prize to Mr, Beck, of Isleworth, for Beck's Gulielma, Honora, 
Caroline, Rosamond, Cracker, Blanche, Cassandra, Princess, Hebe's 
Lip, Centurion, Aurora, and Gustavus. 

!^d prize to Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, for Lady Kelly, Chieftain, 
Angelina, Cassandra, Model, Miss Holford, Queen of Beauties, Marc 
Antony, Princess Alga, lago, Floribunda, and Voyager. 

To Amateurs for the best collection of six distinct varieties of Pelar- 
goniums, grown in eleven-inch pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Parker, g-ardener to J. Oughton, Esq., Roehamp- 
ton, for Bainbridge's Camilla, Eosy Circle, Forster's Orion, Pamplin's 
Sir Walter Scott, Superba, and Beck's Isabella. 

2nd prize to Mr. Staines for Vesuvius, Emma, Erectum,' Sylph, Sir 
Bobert Peel, and Rosy Circle. 

To Amateurs, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties of 
Roses, grown in pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Slowe, gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq., for Hymena, 
Bouquet de Flora, Nina, Goubault, Madam Lafiay, Emile Consti», 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Pactolis, Bourbon, Triumphant, Archduke Charles, 
and Belle Emile. 

2nd prize to Thomas Dawson, Esq., Panshanger, Herts, for Baron 
Prevost, Augustine Marget, Cramoisie Superieure, Henri Bashet, La 
Reine, Rivers' Hybrid Perpetual, Chenedole, Madam Laffay, General 
Allard, Aubemon, Louis Buonaparte, and Richelieu Duval. 

To Nurserymen, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties of 
Roses, grown in pots : — 

Ist prize to Mr. Francis Hertford for William Jesse, Eugene Hardy, 
Bougere Belle Maria, Charles Duval, Mrs. ; Elliott, Devoniensi», 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, La Reine, Armosa, Mrs. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Lane. 

2nd prize to Messrs. Lane and Son, Great Berkhampstead, for Amie, 
Vibert, Queen Armosa, Madam Bureau, Banksian Y^ow, Psyche, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Comte de Paris, Baron Prevost, Vicomtesse 
de Cazes, Persian Yellow, and Marquise Bocella. 

Messrs. Beck and Paul's collections wire considered equal, conse- 
quently both had 3rd prizes. Li Mr. Beck's collection were Bougere, ^ 
La Reine, Louis Buonaparte, Proserpine, Persian Yellow, Stadtholder, 
Augustine Marget, Le Grenadier, Souvenir de la Malmaison, William 
Jesse, General Vallais, and Triumphant. .In Messrs. PauFs collection 
were Clementine Seringe, Souvenir d'Anselme, La Reine, Antinous, 
Coup d'Hebe, Harrisonii, Belle Marie, Madame Aude, Mrs, Elliott, 
Julia Mansais, Melonie, Gonnu, and De CandoUe. 

For the best collection of six distinct varieties of Yellow Roses, 
grown in pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Francis, Hertford, for Eliza Savage, Cloth of G^ld, 
P^uiline Plantier, Harrisonii, Smith's Yellow Noisette, and Sol&terre. 
( Continued next month,) 




v^eather of May would allow for the planting 
out in beds, &c-j lialf-Iiardy as well as tJie tencit^r 
annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, l^tocks, &c., but any omissions should be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, a^ regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a piatter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full developement. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 
other as possible ; for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow tp purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yeUow and rose con- 
trast well. 

The only attention now required with such is to water freely, beii^ 
careful it does not pass off, tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations wiU 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some earhr 
Carnations be made. Thin' away extra flower buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once : a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bella, 
Scabious, <&c., should now be sown for next year's blooming. Auri- 
cula and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady, but airy place. Pre^ 
pare the compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as 
ripe. Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New FiiOWEBS. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties. Boses — ^maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green* fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c, (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums : young plants should 
be prepared for the autumn. _ Violets for next jear's blooming} attend 
to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) ^ 
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IK .THE 6B£ENH0T7S£, STOVE, ^^c. 

The greenhouse plants which are placed out of doors will require to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves are da- 
maged. Moss sprinkled between the pots keep the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amarauthus, Coxcomb, Brachycoma, Mignonette trees, &c. 
Ee-pot as required, in order to keep the plants in a growing state. 
Achimenes brought forward in the stove will now be coming into 
bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all green- 
house plants should now be put off: May and June are the best months 
for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well worth 
encouraging. Cuttings of Hoses may be put in, and will soon strike. 
Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds 
should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour to them. 
When the grass of Banunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may 
be taken up. ^ Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared 
for another season. (See Articles oh, &c.) 

Ebicas. — The early blooming kinds should be draughted out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see -that they are in a proper state as to mois- 
ture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any other 
kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of water. 
The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed in a pit 
where 'they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. Stop such 
as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a proper foundation 
for a good specimen. As the principal specimens go out of bloom they 
may be removed to a shaded situation to make their growth; being pre- 
viously cut in if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed 
over them, so that in case of heavy storms, or continued rain, they 
can be protected a little. Clear, weak manure water may be used oc- 
casionally for the free growing kinds. With regard to ventilation 
there is no fear of your over-doing it after this time. Re-pot any 
requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is injurious to 
nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those of rapid growth and 
robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with bits of stone, &c., 
and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., should also be 
duly attended to in re-potting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing pit must.be kept shaded during bright sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano water, and sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plants 
go out of flower place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
year's blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 



BULBS AND SEEDS FROM INDIA. 

BY FLORA. 

Both have been sent from India to this country encrusted in white 
wax, and afterwards wrapped in cotton, and although they had been 
four months jsp encrusted, they arrived in a perfect state, and all grew 
vigorously, 
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FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS— Showy Fuchsia. 

THIS fine species was discovered by Mr. Lobb, growing at an 
elevation of near five thousand feet in the Andes of Cuepca, apd 
seeds of it w^re forwarded to Messrs. Veitch's of Exeter, witb whom the 
<* plant has bloomed, and a specimen recently exhibited at the Horticul- 

* tural Society's rooms, in Kegent-street. Mr. Lobb describes it as the 
loveliest of the lovely, and that he found it growing in shady woods 
from two to. four feet high. It is a fine looking shrub, woody below, 
and the branches stout and succulent, of a rich blood-red colour. The 
leaves are of a rich gre^n above, and a deep purple imderneath ; these 
contras^ts rendering the plaint attractive. It appears to b^ a free 
blqon^er anci a rapid grower, and ought to be in every collection of 
this very interesting tribe of flowers. Dr. Lindley describes this new 
species '< the Queen of Fuchsias." It is not yet offered for sale* 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Akopterus glandulosus — Glandular-lea YED. 

Saxifragece, Hexandria JXgynia, 

A native of Va^ Diemen's Land, introduced by Ronald Gunn, Esq., 
sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew. It is a pretty evergreen shrub, 
flowering in me winter; the flowers are produced in spikes, each 
flower about half an inch across, of a delicate fleshy pink, and show 
well against the dark green leaves. It has been treated as a green- 
house plant, but in the south of England it would probably do omt 
of doors, (Figured in Bot. Mag.y 4377.) 

Vol. XVI, No. 19— A:5. . N 
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CoKrwocABPusi^vioATA— Smooth-leaved. 

Mjfrsinacea. Pentandria Monogyim, 
A native of New Zealand. It forms a pretty tree, the leaves being 
of a dark glossy green ; the flowers are uninteresting. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4379.) 

Dendbobium anosmum — Scentless. 
OrchidacecB. Gynandria Monandria. 
Messrs. Loddiges obtained this fine plant from the Philippine 
Islands. It has recently bloomed in their noble collection. The 
stems are vigorous, pendulous, bearing numerous flowers. Sepals and 
petals of a lilac purple. Labellum with a white margin, and the 
interior of it a velvet black, with a violet tinge at the lower part of it. 
A separate flower is nearly three inches across. (Figured in Pax. 
Mag. Bot.) 

Ebiostemon nebiifolium — Oleandeb-leaved Ebiostemon. 
JRutacecB Boroniece. 

A very fine shrubby plant, well adapted for exhibition purposes. It 
forms a close branching shrub, from three to four feet high, with 
lanceolate pointed leaves, the flowers growing from their axils ; the 
leaves are about the size of those of a broad-leaved Myrtle, but rather 
longer ; the flowers are star-shaped, formed of five spreading petals, 
the colour of which is blush-white, tinged and tipped with pink ; they 
are borne profusely all over the plants in April and May. It is a native 
of New Holland, and was introduced before 1847, being probably 
confounded with E. cuspidatum. 

Gesnebia Libanensis — Many-plowebed. (Syn. Rytidophyllum 

floribundum, Conradia floribunda.) 

GesneriacecB. Didynamia Angiospermia. 
Supposed to be from the West Indies. The plant is quite dwarf, 
growing but a few inches high. It blooms freely ; a plant about three 
inches high and five or six across will produce twenty flowers. They 
are of a rich scarlet, and a single blossom is about an inch and a half 
long, tube-shaped, with the end decurved. It requires the usual stove 
treatment given to the tribe. It has bloomed at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. 

Jatbopha podagbica — Gouty stalked. 
Euphorhidcece, Monacia Monadelphia. 
From New Grenada. The plant grows about half a yard high, and 
only a few leaves appear at a time. The flowers are produced in a 
cyme of about four inches across, of a rich orange-red colour, and in 
contrast with the bright yellow anthers have a pretty appearance. It 
requires to be grown in the hothouse. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4376.) 

IxoBA Javanica — Javanese Izoba. 

Cinchonacea. 
A beautiful evergreen shrub, growing from three to four feet iiigh, 
with opposite ovate oblong-pointed leaves, and terminal dense tri- 
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chotomoua corymbs of rich orange-vermillion coloured flowers. The 
flowers in this genus are salver-shaped, that is, having a slender tube 
and a spreading limb ; this limb, in the present species, consists of 
four oval roundish lobes. The plant is similar to Ixora crocata, but 
different and somewhat superior to it in its flowers, which are produced 
' in the summer. Kative of Java, in the woods on the mountain sides, 
whence it was introduced in 1846 by Messrs. Yeitch. It is the 
Pavetta javanica (Blume). 

Pentstehon ulnceolatus — Lanc£Olate*leaved Pentstemon. 

Scrophulariacea, 
A showy "^perennial, clothed with short viscous pubescence, and 
growing , about three feet high. The leaves are lance-shaped, of 
thieiusk texture. The flowers fotm a rather loose few-flowered leafy 
panicle at the top of the stem ; they are large, and grow singly or 
sometimes three together, being short and swollen, and expanding into 
a five-lobed limb ; the colour is deep purplish-lilac, and they open 
towards the end of the summer. An ornamental species, introduced 
from Mexico, near Aguas Calientes, to Belgium, about 1844. It is 
nearly hardy, requiring shelter in wet or severe winter. 

Thibaudia micbophylla^ — Small-leaved Thibaudia. 
Vaccini€u:ea» 

A tieat evergreen shrub, with smooth-furrowed branches, and small 
leathery dark green roundish-oblong retuse leaves, somewhat resembling 
those of the box-tree ; they are nearly sessile, with a few scattered 
minute hairs on the under surface. The flowers are produced singly 
in the axils of the upper leaves, and stand nearly erect, projecting 
quite clear from the leaves; they are tubular cone-shaped, with a 
small five-cleft orifice at the apex, and are said to be of a scarlet 
colour ; in dried specimens they appear purple. It is a native of Peru 
(stated to beat an elevation of 12,000 feet), and was introduced in 
1847, but has not yet flowered in this country. 

Thtbsagant Hus STBicTus — ^Upbioht Thybse-ploweb. (Syn. ' 
Justicia longiracemosa, Aphelandra longiscapa.) 
Acaathacea, Diandria Mongynia, 

It is a half-shrubby plant, growing from two to three feet high, 
branchy. The flowers are borne in erect racemes of a foot in length, 
of a rich scarlet colour, with a purplish calyx. A single flower is 
tubular, approaching to funnel-shaped, an inch and a half long. It 
blooms in the winter months, and is then a highly ornamental plant, 
deserving to be in every warm greenhouse or plant stove. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.y 4378.) 

Rosa anehonjefloba — Anemone-flowebed Rose. 

Boscuiect. 

This species has smooth-branching stems, and trifoliolate leaves, the 

leaflets of which are almost lance-shaped and sharply serrated ; the 

flowers grow in somewhat globular clusters ; they are not individually 

n2 
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very large, nor remarkable in colour, being pale blush ; but the five 
outer petals are broad, while the centre is filled by a quantity of 
smaller petals, in the same way as the blossoms of a double anemone ; 
they appear in June and July. It is related to the musk KoseS; a 
native of China, and introduced by Mr. Fortune, in 1845. 

Vaccinium leucostomum — "White-lipped Vaccinium. 

Vaceiniacece. 

A pretty evergreen shrub, with erect angular branches, thick, oblong, 
nearly sessile leaves, and numerous flowers ; in short, three or fbur- 
fiowered erect racemes, clustered in the axils of the leaves; these 
blossoms are pitcher-shaped, and are described by Mr. Lobb, the 
discoverer of the plant, as being " scarlet, tipped with white ;" as they 
crowd every part of the branches, and stand erect so as to become 
displayed to the best advantage, they must be very ornamental. It is 
a native of Peru, at Veto, 8000 feet above the sea, and was introduce4 
in 1847 by Messrs. Veitch, but has not yet bloomed in this country. 



A FEW WORDS ON TULIPS AND TULIP GROWERS. 

BY DASL, OF UANCHESTEB. 

Lately on reperusing some of your former volumes, I came upon a 
little controversy between Mr. Tyso, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. John 
Slater, to the effect that the north country growers of Tulips was a 
century behind the south country growers. I recollect that at the time 
these papers came out I took all for granted, and finding with all the 
care I took that I got some stained bottoms in my own bed, I thought 
it more than probable that many growers in the north were in the 
same predicament ; consequently having no knowledge of the north 
growers at that time, I did not think much of the accusations made 
against them. Shortly afterwards your esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
W. Harrison, requested the growers of the different localities to forward 
to you descriptions of the flowers grown ; this request produced the 
descriptive catalogue of Mr. John Slater of this town, which was 
severely animadverted upon by a writer in the Gardener y and led to a 
continued discussion, in which you, Mr. Editor, are aware that I took 
a part. This descriptive catalogue of Mr. Slater's did him much credit, 
and was extensively circulated. About three years since I came to 
reside at Manchester, and in a short time I paid him a visit and found 
him a very respectable man, and much respected in the neighbourhood, 
an extensive cultivator of Tulips, and a person whose judgment might 
be relied upon. I have been a sort of Paul Pry, and have peeped in 
here and there, without any thought of intrusion. And from what I 
have seen and heard, whatever prejudices I might have had from 
reading the different papers on the subject, they are now entirely 
evaporated. I certainly have not found any nurseries for extent like 
the celebrated one, described by Mr. Glenny some years since, " where 
they grew Pansies by the acre and Tulips by the mile;" but still 
there are some extensive growers, and have been for years. It appears 
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that the late Roger Farrand, Esq., of Plymouth Grove, near this city, 
was an extensive cultivator; ana Mr. Butler, who in 1829 published 
a descriptive catalogue (which is now lying before me), did a great 
deal towards extending the fancy. The principal varieties of the south 
are grown here, and a great many that are not known there. The 
attention that has been paid to the raising of seedlings is very gratify- 
ing ; this has been carried to such, extent that there is every season 
new things coming out. This season Mr. Slater has been disposing of 
his collection in order to devote more attention to his own seedlings ; 
I believe he has forty or fifty entire new things, and some of them 
gems of the first water, and several other cultivators have been doing 
the same. The attention paid to their breeders is very praiseworthy ; ^ 
they must be entirely clean at the bottom, good cups, and good form, 
and if the southern growers do not take great care, the northern will 
soon outdo them. It is true that in many villages for miles round 
Manchester there are a great many poor men who are weavers, that 
are tulip growers, and have their exhibitions in their localities, who 
cannot afford to give 15/. for a Pandara, or. 10/. for a Devonshire, or 
5/. for a Strong's Kiing, who are now and then forced to put up a 
creamy or stained bottom ; but so great is the competition and the 
anxiety for clean flowers, that the stained bottoms will soon be done 
away. One thing is evident here, and that is, there is more attention 
paid to the regular marking of a flower than in the south. At a Tulip 
sale I attended the other day, I was surprised at the price that breeders 
sold at, not at the rate of 8/. or 10/. the hundred, but 10^., 15^., and 
20*. the single root ; thus from all that I have seen and heard, I con- 
sider that the Tulip growers of the north are at least on a par with 
the growers of the south. 

P.S. — Above I have mentioned the descriptive catalogue of the late 
Mr. Butler ; the only fault I find with him is, that in his descrip- 
tions he says, nothing about clean or stained bottoms. 

I would here suggest, and I hope it will be taken in good part by 
those growers who send out printed lists of their bulbs for sale, that 
they ihisert p. b. for pure bottoms, and s. b. for stained bottoms ; it 
would add much to the convenience and guidance of all purchasers of 
this most splendid of florist's flowers. 



ON STRIKING CUTTINGS OF THE MONTHLY 
BLOOMING CHINA ROSES. 

BT DAHL, OF MANCHESTER. 

Making a call on a friend a few months since, who had standing in 
her parlour window some Monthly China Roses, and plants of the 
Fuchsia that were rather overgrown, she requested me to trim them in 
a little, which I did, and was collecting what was cut off to throw 
away; she said, " Perhaps you will take them home and strike them ;" 
I replied, " The Roses are too much trouble, but not having the variety 
.of the Fuchsia, I will take them." She immediately said, " The Rosea 
are no sort of trouble, I struck all these. in water iu a glass bottle last 
year.*' 
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Hearing this I took part of tbem home, and the first thing I met 
with was a dolVs China sugar bason, belonging to one of my little 
girls. I put into it about half an inch deep of earth, and filled it up 
with water, put in the cuttings, and placed it in an attic window, used 
as a lumber room. About a month since I went into the room, all 
the cuttings looked well, and had made wood. On taking them out 
of the water, the Fuchsias had made splendid roots, and each of the 
Boses had made three or four rools about an inch long, I planted them 
in pots and they are doing well. 

I have for some seasons struck a quantity of cuttings of different 
things by the following easy method : — Take a pot of any size, large or 
small, then a smaller one, stop up the hole of the small one with a 
cork, and make It water tight ; place drainage in the larger one, and 
put the small one on it, and fill up the space around the small one 
inside the large one, with some light soil mixed with a little sand. 
So that there may be about two inches of soil all round the pot ; this 
may be filled with cuttings, and a good sized pot will hold a great 
many ; then fill the smaller one with water, and keep it so. The 
porous nature of the pot will keep the earth continually in a state of 
moisture, and in about ten or fourteen days, if the pot is kept in a warm 
window, the whole will be well rooted and fit to plant out either in 
pots or beds. 

These, Mr. Editor, are such easy and certain methods of propagating 
plants, that the poorest person and the humble cottager may luxuriate 
to their hearts' delight, in their Fuchsias, Hoses, Verbenas, &c. This 
last method I have adopted some years, and have always found it 
more than answer the expectation I at first formed of it. 

This plan is referred to by one of your correspondents in a former 
volume ; but before I saw his remarks the plan was suggested to my 
mind by seeing a mimulus strike ^in the basin of a fountain, in which 
was deposited a quantity of earth, and at once I adopted it. 



BEMARKS ON THE BELLIS PEBENNIS, OB DOUBLE- 
FLOWEBED DAISY. 

BT ▲ CLEBGTMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

Who can see or hear the name of the common field Daisy without a 
thousand pleasurable associations ? It is connected with the sports of 
our childhood, and the pleasures of our youth. We walk abroad to seek 
it, yet it is the very emblem of home. It is a fiivourite with man, 
woman, and child. It is the robin of flowers. Turn it all ways, and 
on every side you will find new beauty. You are attracted by the 
snowy-white leaves, contrasted by the golden tuft in the centre, as it 
rears its head above the green sod ; pluck it, and you find it backed by 
a delicate star of green, and tipped with a bright crimson, rose, or 
blush colour. 

" Daisies with their pinky lashes " 
are among the first darlings of spring. In flower almost the whole 
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year, closing in the evening and in wet weather, and opening on the 
returii of the sun — 

" Meadows trim with daisies pied." 

Drayton, enumerating a variety of flowers which are woven into 
garlands by the nymphs to adorn the river Tame on his bridal day, 
tells us they place 

^' The Daisy over all those sundry sweets so thick. 
As Nature doth herself, to imitate her right, 
Who seems in that, her pearl, so greatly to delight 
That every plain therewith she powdereth." 

But the field Daisy has become an inhabitant, too, of the flower- 
garden, where may be seen the " Wee modest, crimson-tipped flower," 
in its double state, and to the same I am desirous to draw the attention 
of the reader. 

Two writers in former volumes of the FLoaicuiiTURAL Cabinet 
have, however, solicited the attention of florists to the more general 
cultivation of the lovely double-flowered Daisy, viz., Mr. Goodall, of 
Rode Hall, in Cheshire, in vol. iii., page 34, and Mr. Mackenzie, of 
West Plean, Stirling, in Scotland. I was induced by what the latter 
writer stated to turn my attention to the matter, and though I have 
only yet obtained six varieties, I am so highly delighted with them 
that I cannot forbear adding my request too, and hope a list of all the 
varieties known in difierent localities may be forwarded to the Editor 
of this Magazine, so that a general collection might be obtained. 

Mr. Mackenzie mentions that more than twenty varieties exist in the 
neighbourhood of his residence. I should be highly obliged if lie 
would fiivour us with a descriptive list, or refer us to where the kinds 
may be procured ; and any reader who can contribute to promote my 
object, and will do so, will additionally oblige me, and I doubt not 
many others too. 

The plan I pursue in cultivating this lovely flower is as follows : — 
Early in September I divide oflsets from the parent plants, and make 
a plantation along the edges of walks, around the margins of flower- 
beds, or in patches in the borders. My soil is what is usually termed 
a medium compact loam, in tolerable condition as to being enriched 
with old cow manure, that is, such as is generally heaped up from the 
cow-house ; I find it suits this plant better than dung from the stables, 
being cooler. These plants bloom from the beginning Qf March to 
the end of June. About the end of March I make another plantation 
of them, which comes into bloom by the end of May^ and continues to 
the end of summer. 

By the sides of walks they are more affected by dry weather, but I 
have had application to a pond of soft water, poured over by a water- 
pot with its rose. I keep the plants in health and beauty. In order 
to have my walk edges in bloom nearly all the year, I plant the second 
portion (in March) close behind the first blooming plants, which were 
planted in September. 

During this year my bloom has been exceedingly beautiful ; it has 
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contiQuouslj given to my flower-garden a cheerfulness and beauty that 
nothing else could equal. 

If I could be the humble instrument of stimulating other persons to 
the cultivation of this (to me) lovely favourite, it would afford me 
much gratification. I am £ir from being alone an admirer of it ; some 
, of our most eminent writers h^ve seen so many beauties therein as to 
induce them, in highly interesting poetic lines, to eulogize my pet 
flower. 

Hoping that the poet's song may effect what I am not able to accom- 
plish, I respectfully request the following extracts may accompany my 
remarks. 

Wordsworth, with a true poet's delight in the simplest beauties of 
Katute) addresses the Daisy thus : — 

/* In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill, in discontent 
Of pleasure hiffh and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 
But now my own delights I make, — 
My thirst at every rill can slake, 
And gladly Nature's love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy ! 

" When soothed awhile by milder airs. 
Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly shades his few grey hairs ; 

Spring cannot shun thee ; 
Whole summer fields are thine by right ; 
And Autumn, melancholy wight, 
Doth in thy crimson head delight. 

When rains are on thee. 

^^ In shoals and bands, a morrice train. 
Thou, greet'st the traveller in the lane ; 
If welcomed once, thou count'st it gain ; 

Thou art not daunted, 
Nor car'st if thou be set at nought ; 
And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

" Be Violets in their secret mews 
The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 
Proud be the Rose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling ; 
Thou liv'st with less ambitious aim. 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art indeed by many a claim 

The poet's darling. 

" If to a rock from rains he fly, 
Or some bright day of April sky, . 
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Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 

Near the green hoUy^ ^ 
And wearily at length shbilld fai^e ; 
He need but look aboiit, and there 
Thou art ! — ^a friend at hand, to sbare 

His melancholy. 

" A hundred times, by rock or bower, 
Ere thus t have lain couched an hour, 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 

Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love ; some brief dfelight ; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy, wrong or Hght ; 

Or stray invention. 

^< If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

" When, smitten by the morning ray, 
I see thee rise alert and gay. 
Then, cheerful flower ! liiy spirits play 

With kindred gladness : 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink'st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 

Of careful sadness. 

" And all day long I number yet, " 
All seasons through, another debt, 
Which I, wherever thou art met. 

To thee am owing ; 
An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy, genial influence. 
Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

" Child of the Year ! that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun, 
And cheerful when the day's begun 

As morning leveret, 
Thy long-lost praise thoii shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ; thou, not in vain. 

Art Nature's favourite." 
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At another time he describes it as— • 

" A nun demure, of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden of Love's court, 
In her simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations. 
A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all as seems to suit it best, 

Its appellations. 

" A little Cyclops with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 
That thought comes next, — and instantly 

The freak is over, 
The shape will vanish ; and, behold ! 
A silver shield with boss of gold, 
That spreads itself, some faery bold 

In fight to cover." 

Montgomery, too, has written in praise of the Daisy ; for who that 
has one sparkle of true poetry does not love it ? Some have gone so 
far as to say, that his praises of this little flower have made it his own 
for ever. 

These lines were addressed to a Daisy found in full bloom on 
Christmas-day, 1803:— 

" There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour. 
And weathers every sky. 

" The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 
Bace after race their honours yield, 
They flourish and decline. 

'^ But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moon and stars their courses run. 
Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

" It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way. 
And twines December's arms. 

/' The purple Heath and golden broom. 
On moory mountains catch the gale. 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 
The Violet in the vale. 

" But this bold flow ret climbs the hill, 
. Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rillj 
Peeps round the fox's den. 
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^ Within the garden's cultured round 
It shares the sweet Carnation's bed, 
And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

" The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 
The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue fly bends its pensile stem 
light o'er the skylark's nest. 

" 'Tis Flora's page : — ^in every place, 
In every season fresh and &ir. 
It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 

^^ On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The Rose has but a summer reign, ] 
The Daisy never dies." 

One more passage I will add, and go no further, for it would fill a 
volume did I collect all the poetical passages relative to this favourite 
flower. 

" Star of the mead ! sweet daughter of the day, 
Whose opening flower invites the morning ray. 
From thy moist cheek and bosom's chilly fold 
To kiss the tears of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 
Sweet Daisy, flower of love ! when birds are paired, 
'Tis sweet to see thee with thy bosom bared. 
Smiling in virgin innocence serene. 
Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green. 
The lark, with sparkling eye, and rustling wing. 
Rejoins his widow 'd mate in early spring ; 
And, as he prunes his plumes of russet hue. 
Swears on thy maiden blossom to be true. 

" When May-day comes, the morning of the year. 
And from young April dries the gelid tear, 
^ When, as the verdure spreads, the bird is seen 
No more, that sings amid the hawthorns green, 
In lovelier tints thy swelling blossoms blow 
The leaflets red beneath the leaves of snow. 
The damsel now, with love-awakened mind, 
First hopes to leave her infancy behind. 
Glides o'er the untrodden mead at dawning hour. 
To seek the matin-dew of mystic power. 
Bends o'er the mirror-stream with blushful air. 
And weaves thy modest flower amid her hair. * 

^^ Oft have I watched thy closing buds at eve, 
Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to grieve. 
And, when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain, 
Seen them unclasp their folded leaves again : 
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Nor he who sung — ' The daisy is so sweet,* 

More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet ; 

When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 

And dames at tourneys shone with daisies crown'd. 

And fays forsook the purer fields above 

To hail the daisy, flower of faithful loVe." — Dtn J, Leyden. 



ON ARRANGING FLOWER GARDENS. 

BT A. B. 

To gain a correct knowledge of an object, we must not only see it, 
but look attentively at it ; and so also, if we would arrive at correct 
notions of the principles of modern flower-gardening, we must exercise 
our understanding in regard to our object, and have a mental power of 
carrying the image of the object along with us, before anything like 
agreeable combinations can be produced. Now, I have observed that 
a square figure, divided into four triangles, and planted with plants of 
one height, but of two opposite colours, represents harmony and 
diversity ; and when these are so arranged that the one side of the 
figure reflects the. other, an agreeable effect is produced on the eye, 
indicating its healthy state, arid at the same time illustrating the whole 
theory of colours. It is a principle of perspective, that a large figure 
is more imperfectly seen hear a person ^than a small one, in conse- 
quence of the rays of light reflected Irom the large figure passing by 
the eye ; and whether il is a square figure divided as iabove, or one 
differently arranged, so as it comes within the intersectional angle thus 
formed by the eye, the principle of planting in both cases will be the 
same. 



ON THE GROUPING OF BOURBON ROSES. 

Mb. RtVEBS, of Sawbridgeworth Nursery, in remarking upon the 
grouping of the lovely tribe of Bourbon Roses, says : — Very delicate 
growers and those of more vigorous habits, if plantbd on ihe same 
bed, as a matter of course, do not assimilate, and have a bad effect. 
In order to obviate this, the following roses are recommended for their 
similarity of habit, grouping well : — A beautiful bed of delicate blush 
roses may be formed of the following varieties — Anne Beluse, Madame 
Nerard, Comtesse de Resseguier, and Reine du Congress. A splendid 
group of tall crimson Bourbons may be formed with Dupetit Thouars, 
Le Grenadier, and Julie de Fontenelle. As magnificent crimson 
roses for a large bed, Mr. R. recommends the following : — Comte de 
Rambuteau, I)umont de Courset, Gloire de Paris, Oscar le Clerc, and 
Souchet. Rosy carmine varieties are, Augustine Lelieur, George 
Cuvier, Henri le Coq, Lichas, and Marquis de Moyrt^. And now 
for '' couleur de rose,*' last but not least. How profusely in autumn 
are the following varieties, covered with their large and finely-shaped 
rosy -tinted flowers— Emilie Courtier, Edouard Deslosses, La Gracieuse, 
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and Madame Marget. Of nearly uniform growth, neither tall nor 
dwarf, they are the jtiste milieu ampnff Bourbon roses, and ought to 
have a very large bed devoted to their beauteous selves. 



TO DESTROY WEEDS OR MOSS ON WALKS. 

BY A FRACrrnONEB. 

The present wet season will tend very much to the growth of weeds 
and moss on walks. By the following application I have for several 
past years kept my walks wholly clean. 

I obtained some gas tar from the gas-works, and put a portion into 
some water, about two quarts of the former to six of the latter. Into 
that mixture I put a quarter of a pound of arsenic. This being done, 
I had a small iron stove, and over the fire I fixed a metal pot which 
held ten gallons. This construction was taken to the walk, and the 
liquor kept boiling there ; the entire surface was then sprinkled over, 
by means of a water-can and a fine rose, with the boiling mixture. 
This application will prove eflPectual, if done once every three years, on 
gravel walks and on others, in accordance with the circumstances and 
material. — {April, 1848.) 



ON FLAX-WATER. 



In preparing Flax for its ultimate purposes, it is found necessary to 
soak it for a time in water. A correspondent in the Gardeners* 
Chronicle, who has had opportunities of witnessing the effects of the 
Flax- water on vegetation, insects, &c., communicates the following par- 
ticulars : — 

In the spring of 1847 (in two adjoining gardens), himself and a 
. neighbour planted out Dahlias on the same day, and with the 'usual 
equal preparatives as to soil, manure, &c.,'but in the succeeding at- 
tention to the plants the correspondent applied Flax-water to the roots 
of them, and the difference in successful vigour and blooming was most 
surprisingly in favour of the plants which had been fed with theTlax- 
water. 

" My long acquaintance with Flax led me to observe the effects it 
had upon waters in which it was soaked, that I found animal life soon 
became extinct, whether in the running brook or in the stagnant pond ; 
if Flax had been steeped in it, fish and insects alike perished. The 
knowledge of this fact, together with the recollection of the good 
effects of such water on grass land, induced me to supply the roots of 
my Dahlias with small quantities of it; and my anticipations that 
benefit would result were much more than realized. I also applied 
Flax-water for the destruction of the green fly, which had previously 
infested my plants, and after an ablution of this water I was glad to 
find the extermination of the race resulted. I have proved, too, that 
this -water is beneficial to Hydrangeas, Geraniums, Roses, &c. I am 
of opinion, if ftirther tried, it would be found valuable ; and as I am 
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certain to bate Fkx-steep-water during the summer season, 1 shall be 
bappy to accommodate any person who may wish to try its effects with 
a wipply.**— t/. JET. Dickson, British Flax-cutting Mills, Skinner- 
street, Bishapsgate, London, 



PRIMULA SINENSIS— Chinese Primrose. 

BY CLERICUS. 

This beautiful plant, in its species and varieties, flourishes and blooms 
quite astonishingly when grown in the following compost, viz., equal 
parts of rich mellow turfy-loam, rough sandy-peat, and well-rotted 
dung, to which add a good sprinkling of charcoal-dust. A free 
drainage is essential. In the above, with other due atte&tioB sul tOk 
watering, &c., an ample reward will follow. 



Mr. LOW'S VISIT TO SARAWAK. 

In our April Number we made some extracts from, and remarks upon^ 
the interesting volume he has written. We again recommend it to our 
readers, and add the following extracts, as a continuous specimen : — 

" On the banks of the rivers, and growing as underwood in the 
dense jungles, are found many beautiful species of the genera Ixora, 
and Pavetta, the former with large bunches of flowers of every shade, 
from orange to crimson, the latter with tufts of pure and delicate white 
blossoms. Other genera of the order Rubiaceae abound, and are 
amongst the most be9.utiful wild plants ; many of these are fragrant. 
Four species of the Clerodendron also adorn the banks of the Sarawak 
river, two of them bearing white, one scarlet, and one crimson flowers ; 
one of the white ones emits a grateM perfume. 

'* The Clerodendron which bears the crimson flowers is the most 
handsome of them all ; it grows to a shrub of ten feet in height, having 
at the point of every branch' a large loose spike of rich crimson flowers ; 
the head of the flowers is frequently three feet in height from the 
foliage — rarely less than two — forming with the bracts and stems, 
\irhich are equally crimson, a magnificent pyramid of flowers ; each 
being relieved by a beautifully white centre and the long protruding 
stamens ; the foliage is also fine, being heart-shaped, very large, and 
dense. This fine species, which is now growing well in England, I 
have named after Captain C. Drinkwater Bethune, R.N., C.B., whose 
Icindness in Borneo was of the greatest assistance to me, and who, on 
liis return, was successftil in introducing some of the finest of the 
Borneo plants. 

^' When the Clerodendron has ceased flowering, the crimson bracts 
•and calyx which remain are scarcely less gaudy than the flowers, and 
each calyx contains within it a four-seeded berry of the richest blue 
colour. Scitaminese, an order not much cultivated in England, pro- 
duces some beautiful plants here of the genus Alpina and others. A 
line white-fringed flowered Bignonia is a beautiful and fragrant shrub. 
An Echites; which produces its handsome blossoms abundantly in 
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April and May, grows also on the banks of the rivers ; it emits a 
delightful perfume. The beautiful Melastomas grow everywhere iu 
open places, and their soft and pulpy fruit furnishes a never-failing 
supply of food to pigeons of every colour. 

*' Of climbing-plan tSy a new and undescribed species of Bauhinia is 
the most showy, covering the trees in December with its large bunches 
of gaudy crimson blossoms. The Hoya imperialis is highly beautiful, 
its large and rich purple flowers being relieved by the white, ivory- 
like centre ; it is epiphytal. On trees near the river various kinds of 
beautiful Combretums may be added to these ; and Cyrtandraceee pro- 
duces species of Lysionotus and JEschynanthus, which yield to none in 
beauty : that which bears the name of the Earl of Auckland (Lysi- 
onotus Aucklandii) far surpasses any others yet known in the size and 
richness of colouring of the flowers, which are produced in bunches 
frequently containing twenty-four corollas; it is distinguished from* 
others by its undulate and verticillate leaves, and the woody nature alT 
the stems, which render it more a shrub than others of its genusi- 

^^ On the mountains are found plants altogether diflerent from these ;r 
there the genus Dacrydium, and others of the order Taxacese, resemble 
the cypresses and firs of our northern clime. Herbaceous plants . of 
great beauty are also found on the exposed and damp rocks, while in. 
mossy places the beautiful golden-leaved Ansectochilus and a new andi 
more beautiful species flourish. 

" The celebrated Upas Tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is found upon the? 
island, but not very common. Of a tree which I had an opportunity^ 
of observing, through the kindness of Captain Bethune, R.N., C.B.,. 
who allowed me to accompany him to Borneo, in May, 1845, and gavc^ 
me every ^cility for examining the jungles which the disturbed state? 
of the country would admit, and which were in his power, many ab- 
surd stories were related to me by the natives, similar to those pub- 
lished by Mr. Foe^sch, of the Dutch East India Company, in the? 
* London Magazine' for September, 1785 : and it seems very curious* 
that, having this tree before them, which was surrounded by their- 
graves, they should tell me it was impossible to go under it without 
dying. 

'- On my insisting, however, I got one of them to climb up to get 
me some specimen^, but they were neither in flower nor fruit. The 
poisonous sap flows freely from the bark when tapped, and Dr. Hors- 
field, whose admirable account of it was first published in the * Batavian 
Transactions' (vol. viii), and afterwards by Sir Stamford Raffles 
(Hist. Arch. vol. i.), tells us that it is equal in potency, when thrown 
into the circulation, to any animal poison yet known. • Several inte- 
resting experiments with it, in prepared and natural states, are detailed 
in the paper alluded to. The tree is called ' Bina * by the Borneans, 
and has a fine appearance. The specimen at Borneo was about sixty 
feet high, with a fine stem, the bark of which was^ of a very white 
colour: it was supported at its base by those processes resembling 
buttresses, which are so common to the trees of tropical jungles. 

" A poison of greater potency was said to be manufactured from a 
climbing plant which grew. in the neighbourhood of Bintulu : it is per- 
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haps the same a& the * chitik' of Java — the^btanical name of which <is 
not yet ascertained. This was called upas by the natives of Borneo, 
but I think, with other authors/ that upas is a name for vegetable 
poisons in general. 



ON SUMMER TREATMENT OF CAPE ERICAS. 

BT JUVXNIS. 

Iv a former volume of this Magazine some instructive particular^ are 
given on the culture of Ericas, as practised by Mr. Goode, at that 
time the excellent gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park. 

I was then induced to visit the place, and subsequently have on several 
occasions. The Heath-house is a lowish span-roofed one, with upright 
side sashes, three feet high, and which are constructed so that each of 
them, on either side, can be opened so as to admit air, and on both 
sides being thus opened a current is admitted through th^ house. The 
plants are placed on elevated beds, so that the beds at the sides, as 
well as the one up the middle of the house, are about six inches bel6>y 
the bottom of the sash, and thus the plants are fully exposed to the 
air. This is a most essential thing in the successful culture of this 
lovely tribe of plants. Healthy plants must have all light possible, to 
obtain pure colours in the flowers, all air possible, ancl a free supply of 
soft-water in the growing season, provided there is a free drainage. 
Such were the instructions furnished me by Mr. Goode, and his most 
successful cultivation exhibited their value in operation. 

To keep plants bushy whose habit was contrary to it, the leading 
shoots were pinched off, and laterals succeeded. In the summer stand- 
ing of the stock not required in the Heath-house, Mr. Goode had 
them placed in common frames, the bottom being raised up about six 
inches by bricks, so that a current of air passes througli. The sashes 
were off wholly, except in the middle of a very hot day, when for an 
hour or two they were put over— elevated, so that they admitted a few 
inches of space for air over the tops of the plants, and upon the glass 
a light canvass screen was put as shade. A similar screen was also 
provided for the Heath-house. 



TREATMENT OP HOUSE PLANTS, 

Water, air, heat, and light, are the four essential stimulants to plants ; 
water, heat, and air to promote growth, and light to render that growth 
perfect. Water, heat, and air man can command at pleasure by arti- 
ficial means ; but over light, as an element of the perfect growth of 
plants, we have less control. To be beneficial to plants, light must 
come directly from the sun; and, therefore, plants should be so placed 
that it may act upon them with as little as possible of that refraction 
and decomposition which it suffers when it passes through glass or any 
other medium except the open air. Plants grown in the open air, and 
with such free exposure to the light as their habits require, not only 
develope all their parts in their proper form, but their Iq^vjjs, flowers, 
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and iruits have their natural colours, odours, and flavours. Plants 
excluded from light have not their natural colour, odour, nor flavour ; 
they make little or no charcoal in the woody part, the leaves are not 
gpreen, and if they do flower and fruit, which is rarely the case, the 
flowers are pale and scentless, and the £ruit is insipid : this has been 
proved by many experiments, of which the blanching of celery and 
endive by earthing up, and that of cabbage, by the natural process of 
hearting, are iamiliar instances* A geranium placed in a dark room 
becomes first pale, then spotted, and ultimately white, and if brought 
to the light it again acquires its colour. If plants kept in the dark 
are exposed to the action of hydrogen gas, they retain their green 
colour, though how this, gas acts has not been ascertained. Some 
flowers, tpo, such as the crocus and the tulip, are coloured though 
grown in the dark. Light seems to be fully as essential to plants as 
air or heat ; and while it acts beneficially on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves, it appears to be injurious to the imder surfaces, at least of some 
plants ; for, in whichever way a plant is placed, it contrives to turn 
the upper sur&ces of its leaves to the light. Plants in rooms turn 
not only their leaves but their branches to the window at which the 
light enters, and a plant may, by turning it at intervals, be made to 
b^ad succesdvely to all sides ; but such bendings weaken the plant 
and spoil its appearance. 



ON EXHIBITIONS OP TULIPS. 

BT DABL, OF XAKCHESTER. 

As an ardent admirer of this most beautiful of flowers, I cannot but 
deplore the little that has been said about them in the last four years 
of your publication. Since the descriptive catalogue of Mr. Slater in 
1842 and 1843, your correspondents seem to have quite lost sight of 
them. . In 1844 and 1845 no mention is made of any exhibition. In 
1846 and 1847, through your kindness, we have a list of flowers that 
were in stands to which prizes were awarded at two Societies* meetings 
in London, which I have put together, to show what flowers are set 
most store by, to exhibit for awards ; but these are not enough ; what 
is wanted by the fancy is an account of flowers that win in the different 
localities ; and certainly among your numerous readers there must be 
a considerable number of Tulip-growers, in the north, south, east, and 
west, who have their days of exhibition, which to my own knowledge 
cause considerable excitement in the localities in which they take place. 
I have now a request to make, and I sincerely hope that, for general 
information, that these gentlemen will comply with it, and that is to 
furnish you with the result of their exhibitions; it might easily be 
done, and with very little trouble; the more concise the better. 
Where shown in pans of nine or twelve, viz., first prize Bazarres — Sans 
Joi, Surpass Cat, Duke of Devonshire, and Polyphemus. In Byblo- 
mens— Holmes' King, Lawrence's Priend, David, and Roi de Siam. 
In Roses— Catalina, Triumph Royal, Aglaia, and Cerise Belle Forme. 
Second, third, and fourth prizes in the same way. Where shown in 
Vol. XVI. No. 19.— iV.5. o 
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classes it would be quite as easy. I'his plan, carried out by twenty or 
thirty Societies (indeed, fifty would not be too many), would be a boon 
to all Tulip fiinciers, be interesting to general readers, and be the 
means of extending the cultivation of these beautiful flowers, as many 
more would become growers if they knew what flowers they might 
buy, in order to give them satidaotion in case they should become 
competitors; this would be the way to increase the cultivation of 
Tulips a hundredfold. I now transcribe the list you have given us of 
the London shows for the last two years, showing how many times 
each variety has been in winning stands. Of Bizarres — Asteria, 
Surpass Polyphemus, Albion, Selim, Surpass Cat, Lord John Bussell, 
Gharbonier, Strong's King, Roi de Navarre, Gloria Mundi, Lachises, 
Bates' Twenty-four, Hughes' Bed Bizarre, and Franklin's Lord Byron, 
ojice; Fabians, Rising Sun (or Catafalque superior), twice; Captain 
White (or Abercrombie, Sans Joi, &c.), and Ellis's Lord Bloomfield, 
three times ; Cato (or Junius Brutus), and Duke of Devonshire, four 
times ; Platoff (or Charles the Tenth, George the Fourth, Waterloo, 
&c.),j^v« times; Button's Optimus (or Saxe Coburg), six times; and 
Polyphemus, ten times, byblomens — Bijou de Amateurs, Violet 
Blondeau, Franklin's Invincible, Boscius (or European, Duchess of 
Tuscany, and Duke of ^Florence), Washington (or Bodney), Salvator 
Bosa, Beine de Maueres, Norman's Prince of Wales, Lalla Bookh, 
Grotius, Lord Stanley, La Belle Negresse, Violet Quarto, Cleopatra, 
General Barnevold, Musidora (or Brown's Walau), Duke of Northum- 
berland, Pandora, Ambassador of Holland, Belle Actrice, and Howard's 
Byb, once; Ulysses, De Lisle, David, Maitre Partout (or Erin-go- 
bragh), tunce; Princess Charlotte, Bubens, Beine de Sheba (or 
Mentor), and Prince Albert, three times; Alcon (or Lord Hawke, 
Grande Marveille, Alexander Magnus), ^i;£ times; Holmes' Sang, six. 
times; and Boi de Siam, seven times. Of JRosesy La Vandicken, 
Dutch Ponceau tres Blanc, Athalia (or Bobinette and Catherine)^ 
Walworth, Fleur de Dames, Lavinia, Prince d'Asturias, Bose Astonish- 
ing, Manteau Ducal (or Cerise Boyal), Goldham's Mari£|, Mason's 
Matilda, and Hughes' D. E., once; Sanders' Vivid, twice; Rose 
Brilliant (or Bose Camuse and Primobien de Noir), Catalana (or La 
Tendresse, Cerise Blanc, and Minerva), and Madame Vestris, three 
times; Claudianfi, ybur times; Cerise Belle Forme, ^t^ times; Aglaja, 
six times ; and Triumph Royal, twelve times. This list proves that 
the old flowers and the cheapest gain the most prizes, and, at the same 
time, more of the new-broke flowers are coming on, but not to the 
extent to beat the old ones out of the field. It shows that old Triumph 
Jioyal carries everything before it, and well deserves its place. In the 
liorth they have a flower. La Belle Nanette, that has put Triumph Royal 
a little to the right-about ; it is a fine thing, and I see that in Messrs. 
Lawrance's last printed catalogue they have got it; I think it will be 
l^ighly prized in the south when it gets into growers' hands. In Byblo- 
mens. Holmes' King and Boi de Siam were the leading flowers. Holmes' 
King is one of the cheapest flowers we have ; the best strain of Boi de 
Siam is not quite so easy to get. Polyphemus, in the Bizarres, appears a 
gT€Ai favourite, and may now be called an old flower ; but I see that in 
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the pan shown by Mr. Heevea at the Bojal South London meeting, in 
May, 1846, was aTolyphemus and an Albioi), which in the north they 
call Lord Fortascue. When Mr. Slater published his descriptive 
catalogue, the writer in the Gardener was very severe upon him, 
saying it was the same as Polyphemus ; yet in London the two flowers 
are shown in the same pan: how is this? If the same, the pan of 
Mr. Beevee^ aceording to the rules of all floricultural societies, was 
disqualified. Poljrpheqius was broke at Hampton, and Albion at 
Manchester ; it is true the same breeder might have got to Manchester, 
but it is a query. If the same flower, how came it to pass the eyes of 
the judges by the side of the other? if not the same, certainly 
Mr. Slater was hardly dealt with, and growers have been misled. 1 
am quite aware that it is no uncommon thing for two of the same 
flower to get into a stand, if grown in a difll^rent strain. In two meet- 
ings round London where I have been a judge this has happened, but 
of course disqualified the stands. 

I hope, Mr. ]&ditor, that many of your readers will comply with my 
request, and then the Cabinet for 1848 will prove of great benefit to 
the Tulip &ncier. 

fWe very respectfully unite with our correspondent in soliciting the 
assistance of our friends as early as possible, whilst the recent blooming, 
&o;, is fresh in the memory.] 



Me. HOSEA WATERER's EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 

PLANTS, 

KINQ'S-I^OAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 

This annual treat has again been prepared by Mr. Waterer, and it was 
highly deserving a visit. We saw it when in its prime, and at that 
time it was most magnificently beautiful ; the great mass of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias, of all shades of colour, producing a 
very charming efiect. Some of the Rliododendrons were twelve to 
fourteen feet high, with heads nine or ten feet in diameter. Kalmias 
eight to ten feet high and nearly as much across. There was an 
additipn to former years in a nicely stocked Pinetum, which comprised 
good-sized plants of numerous kinds of these truly admirable tribes. 
The entire exhibition of plants was arranged under a canvass cover, 
and a temporarily formed garden was constructed into beds, around 
which were gravel walks, margined with grass. The plants were 
qicely intermingled, and the whole, when viewed, especially from a 
raised platform erected at one end of the large centre part of the tent, 
was quite enchanting. No person can form ar just estimate of it but by 
viewing the collection. 

We took down descriptive particulars of what we considered the best 
kinds, and which ought to be in every collection of those lovely 
plants. 

Rhododendbon macranthum. — A pale lilac, each segment of the 
corolla being tipped with carmine. On the upper part of the flower 
there is a large stain, or blotch of yellow, with deeper-coloured dots. 

o2 
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Each flower is about three inches across, and the heads of bloom are 
very large. It is a superb variety. 

R. FiMBRiATA. — A seedling from Catawbiense ; nearly white, with 
a carmine margin. Very neat. 

R. PURPUREA (Catawbiense). — ^A rich purple, with a yellow blotch. 
The margin is wavy, giving it a singular appearance. 

R. RUBRA (Catawbiense). — Red, with a deep violet tinge. Previous 
to opening, the outside is in very distinct stripes of violet and carmine. 
It is singularly pretty. 

R. ALBA ELEGANS GRANDIFLORA. — At first the flowcr is white, 
with a lavender-coloured tinge. It soon loses the tinge, and becomes 
a pure white. The flower is of handsome form, and the heads large. 
It is a very handsome variety, and ought to be in every collection. 

R. ELEGANS. — ^A bright rose, with violet margin, ^he anthers 
being white produce a very pretty effect. The blossoms are of excel- 
lent shape ; it is deserving a place in every collection. 

R. BicoLOR. — Nearly white, with a brc^ belt of violet, and a large 
blotch of yellow. Very handsome, and of first-rate excellence. 

R. ELEGANTissiMA. — A vcry beautiful pink, and the flower of ex- 
cellent shape. It is particularly handsome, and deserving to be in 
every collection. 

R. Waterianum.— .The centre is white, which is surrounded with 
violet, and the margin of carmine. The blotch is rose and green, 
giving the flower a singularly pretty appearance. It merits a place in 
any collection. 



FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

royal HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 20. — In our June number we had not space for the entire ac- ' 
count of the Horticultural Society's Show at Chiswick. We promised 
to give the Heaths in our July number. The collection was far the 
best that has been exhibited this season at any other of the London 
exhibitions. Our readers will be enabled to make selection of kinds, 
by the circumstance of their frequency at the shows. It is on this 
account we insert the list as follows: — 

Cape Heaths. — These formed an attractive feature of the show, 
being numerous and in fine condition as regards bloom. A Gold 
Knightian Medal was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to E. Gopdhart, 
Esq., of Beckeuham, for a fine collection of fifteen plants, among 
which were specimens of Humea, perspicua, Westphalingia, propendens, 
Cavendishii, daphnoides, a pretty species ; denticulata moschata, ele- 
gans, depressa, admirably flowered, a rare occurrence; Halicacaba, 
and ventricosa coccinea minor, perhaps the most free flowering of all 
heaths. 

In the Nurserymen's Class, prizes were awarded, first to Messrs. 
Fairbaim, of Clapham ; and second to Messrs. RoUisson, of Tooting. 
The former had admirably managed plants of ventricosa coccinea minor, 
Wilsonii, a fine large-flowered variety ; Cavendishii, a capital plant ; 
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delecta, a large plant of ventricosa brevifolia ; el^^ans ; a large vestita 
alba.; the pale yellow blossomed denticulata moschata ; and suaveolens. 
In Messrs. Bollisson's group were ventricosa splendens, a pretty rosy- 
flowered sort ; a large and fine Cavendishii ; densa, hardly sufficiently 
in bloom ; a magnificent Westphalingia, a beautiful species when well 
flowered : Beaumontia, and a well-flowered ventricosa coccinea minor. 

Collections of nine Cape Heaths were numerous. The best was 
contributed by Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. It contained 
mundula ; a variety of ventricosa, called preegnans ; v. coccinea minor, 
the red variety of tricolor, Cavendishii, Sprengelii, a distinct and 
beautiful variety, and others. 

In Mr. Taylor's group,*' which- was second, were nice plants of 
Bergiana and ovata, two pretty small-flowered species. 

Mr. Jack, gardener to R. G. Loraine, Esq., who was third, sent 
specimens of Beaumontia, splendens, perspicua nana, and vestita alba. 
Other gi'oups of nine plants, all of them creditable to the exhibitors, 
were produced [by Messrs. Malyon. Green, Ayres, Erazer, Pamplin, 
Pawley, and others. Among these we remarked plants of campanulata, 
a distinct species, covered with little yellow bells ; mirabilis, Thun- 
bergiana, persoluta alba, and a variety of grandinosa, called nana, 
which appears to be an improvement on the species, more especially in 
point of habit. 

As specimen Heaths, Mr. Malyon showed a large vestita coccinea ; 
Mr. Hamp, gardener to J. Thome, Esq., a flne Cavendishii ; Mr. 
Bruce, a large and fine translucens rosea ; and Messrs. Frazer ventri- 
cosa brevifiora. 



June 10. — ^The second Show of this season took place in the gardens 
at Chiswick on Saturday, June 10th. The day was very unfiivourable, 
but the articles exhibited, especially the flowers, were very numerous, 
and of the highest excellence in point of cultivation. Plants in pots 
were not naked unsightly objects, but handsome bushy ones, and in 
profuse bloom according to character. Cut specimens too were not 
only so many brought together, but a nearer approach to perfection in 
form than we ever recollect previously seeing. We cannot enumerate 
all the articles that were shown, but the following comprise the best : — 

New PI.ANTS.— By Messrs. Veitch. Hoya (n^w species), from 
Moulmein. The branches are trailing, the leaves small, and the 
flowers are borne in umbels (similar to H. carnosa), having eight to 
ten in each. The blossoms are of a pure white, with purple centre, 
very neat and handsome. Being of a dwarfish habit, it will form a 
suitable plant for any small department. 

Browallia Jamesonii, a greei^ouse shrubby plant. The leaves 
are small, similar in form and size to Spirea prunifolia plena. It 
grows three or four feet high, branching, and blooms freely. The 
flowers are nearly an inch across, of an orange and yellow colour, 
changing as ^they advance. It is very pretty, and will be very orna- 
mental during summer either in the greenhouse or open border. 

By Mr. Mylam. Vanda Batemannii. The flowers are a rich purple 
outside, and golden-yellow within. 
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By Messrs. Hehderson. Chlronia glutinosa» a greenhouse plant, 
with bright hwe-coloured flowers. 

By Messrs. Rollisson, a new species of Qompholobiufn, tirith smallish 
bright yellow flowers. 

By Mr. Green. A new species of Bfowallia, each blossom neat 
two inches across, blue, with a light eye. The plant appeared of a 
dwarf habit. 

Siphocampylus glandulosus. Three very nicely-bloomed plants 
were shown. The flowers are two inches and k half long, and of a 
beautiful rich violet colour. It is very interesting and handsome ; a 
dwarf-growing plant. 

By Mr. Plant, brides erectum, a very pretty kind. 

By Mr. Jackson. Erica Aitonia superba. A fine hew variety. 

Fine Specimens of Rare Pi^ANTS.-^Gloxinia Fyfeana. A fine 
specimen, having upwards of twenty flowers ejtpanded, was shown by 
Mr. Mylan. The upright large flowers, similar in form to Spring 
Gentian, pure white outside i^ith a rich blue within^ render it a most 
charming plant, well deserving to be in every collection. 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii. A very pretty rose colour, with blue streaks 
and spots. (A plant we now have in bloom has all its flowers most 
beautifully marked With blue. — CoNBucToit.) 

Grardenia Stanleyana. From Sion House Gardens, with thirty fine 
flowers. 

Leschenaultia biloba superba. This variety is a dwarHfr-growing 
plant than the original species. The plant was in profuse bloom. 

Abela floribunda, a handsome bushy plant, in fine bloom ; its neat 
. rosy flowers l^eing very pretty. 

Ixora coccinea, a large plant with twenty-five fine heads of flowers. 
It was a magnificent specimen. 

Labob O01.LECTIONS OF Stove and Greenhouse Plaistts. — First, 
Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge. Polygala acuminata, foUr feet across, 
and as high. Ixora grandiflora^ of similat height ; a beautiful Clero- 
dendron Ksempferi ; an Epacris grandiflota, of lai^e dimensions ; a 
beautifully-flowered Erica ventricosa breviflora, three feet»high and as 
much through ; E. ventricosa tricolor, forming a ball of flowers two 
feet and a half in diameter ; Coleonema rubra, three feet and a half 
high, and covered with pink blossoms ; Statice macrophylla ; Sollya 
linearis, on a cylindrical trellis, five feet high ; Virica rosea, and Azalea 
variegata. Franciscea acuminata; a small, but well-flowered Ixora 
grandiflora ; the pile, yellow-blossomed Erica densa ; E. pulverOlenta, 
profusely covered with small pink blossoms ; Chorozema varium nanutn ; 
Franciscea augusta, a prettier species than acuminata; the large, 
purple-flowered Everlasting (Aphelexis purpurea macrantha) ; Boronia 
serrulata, the yellow-blossomed Gompholobiuin splendens, a spreading 
Azalea lateritia, Leschenaultia formosa, a most beautiful Pimelea 
Hendersoni, the usefiil Sphenotoma gracilis ; the Hoya-like Cyrtoceras 
reflexum ; Dillwynia rudis. Erica Cav^idishii, and the white^flowered 
Pimelea hispida. 

• Second, Mr. Donald, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park. 
Cereus speciosissimus, seven feet high, and well bloomed ; Pimelea 
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decussata, of large dimensions ; Stephanotis floribunda, on a cylindrical 
trellis, seven feet high. A large Erica intermedia; Clerodendron 
Kasmpferi, Eriostemon buxifoliUm ; Epacris grandiflora ; i^iphyilum 
Jenkinsoni, covered with flowers ; Statice macrophylla, Justicia carnea, 
the double-blossomed Tabernsemontana ooronaria, Dipladenia cras- 
sinoda, the Tree Statice (8. arborea) ; Pimelea decuasata, a complete 
ball of pink blossoms, three feet in diameter ; the white-flowered 
Xanthosia rotundifblia, Jatropha panduraefolia, Cyrtoceras reflexum, a 
good plant of the white-flowered Vinca, Polygala Dalmaisiana, thinly 
bloomed. Azalea variegata, the purple variety of Aphelexis macrantha« 
Clerodendron paniculatum, the red variety of Dillwynia rudis, which 
is handsomer than the species; a white Stylidium and the purple- 
blossomed Statice puberula. 

Collections of fifteen Stove and Greenhouse Plants : first to Mr. 
Oreen, gardener to Sir B. Antrobus, Bart., Cheam ; second to Mr. 
Cole, gardener to H. Colyer, Esq.j Dartford ; 8rd to Mr. Kyle, gar- 
dener to R. Barclay, Esq;, Leyton. Mr. Green's group was excellent ; 
it consisted of beautifUlly-grown and well-flowered plants of Dillwynia 
rudiSj Aphelexis purpurea macrantha, Gompholobium splendens, 
Pc^ygala cordifolia, a large Stephanotis floribunda, Leschenaultia 
Baxteri, a brilliant mass of red flowers ; the yellow-blossomed Erica 
Cavendishii, Bphenotoma gracilis, a large Phaenocoma proliferum, the 
violet-purple flowered Tetratheca verticillata, a pretty plant when 
well bloomed ; Allamanda cathartica, in beautiful condition ; Aphe- 
lexis humilis, a Chorozema, and Leschenaultia formosa. Mr. Coles' 
plants were also fine specimens of cultivation ; they consisted of a huge 
Pimelea decussata, a somewhat thinly-flowered Allamanda cathartica, 
B blue Leschenaultia, Sphenotoma gracilis, a small well-flowered Ixora 
grandiflora, a Cape Heath, Azalea lateritia, neat plants of Pimelea 
Henderson! and Ixora crocata, a purple-flowered Everlasting, Azalea 
Gledstanesii, Tetratheca verticillata. Erica Cavendishii and Stepha- 
notis floribunda. Mr. Kyle's two were good plants of Azalea variegata, 
Statice macrophylla, Clerodendron squamatum, Ixora coccinea, Boronia 
serrulata, Stephanotis floribunda, Dillwynia rudis, a beautiful little 
Aphelexis spectabilis grandiflora ; Polygala acuminata, thin but Well 
flowered ; a fine plant of the Holly-leaved Mirbelia illicifolia, and 
small plants of Erica Westphalingia, Pimelea decussata, Leschenaultia 
formosa. Euphorbia splendens, and Erica Cavendishii. 

Collections of ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants were numerous. As 
many as ten were staged, and of these eight were rewarded with 
prizes. The best in point of hierit was that shown by Mr. May, 
gardener to 'E. Goodheart^ Esq., of Beckenham, Kent. It contained 
a well-flowered spreading Azalea lateritia ; Aphelexis sesamoides ; 
Erica Cavendishii^ in good condition ; a large and fine plant of Crowea 
saligtla, hardly, however, forward enough; Pimelea Hendersoni; a 
well-flowered Erica ventricosa alba, three feet high, and as much 
through; a beautifully blossomed Leschenaultia formosa; Azal^i 
Gledstanesii, and a capital Aphelexis spectabilis. 

Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streathiim, horn whom 
Ae next best collection came, Contributed plants of Aj^felexis r— 
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moides and humilis ; Epiphyllum speciosum, iiDely flowered ; Stepfasc* 
Dotis floribunda, covered with flower buds, few of which were, however, 
expanded ; Pimelea linifolia and decussata, Polygala cordifolia, Les- 
chenaultia formosa, and Azalea variegata. 

Mr. Jack, gardener to B. G. Loraine, Esq., of Wallington, who was 
third, sent a capital Fiandscea acuminata; Erica tricolor, and E. 
perspicua nana ; Epidendrum crassifolium ; a well-flowered Ixora 
coccinea; Aphelexis humilis; the blue and white-flowered Torenia 
Asiatica ; .^Sschynauthus Javanicus, a pretty species ; a beautiful Epi- 
phyllum speciosum, quite a mass of flowers ; and Leschenaultia formosa. 

The collections of Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, Esq., of 
Tooting; Mr. Pawley, of Bromley; and Mr. Malyon, gardener to 
T. Brandram, Esq., Blackheath ; were considered equal in point of 
merit, and were equally rewarded. Of these Mr. Bruce sent the small 
white Epacris heteronema, Bussellia juncea, Stephanotis floribunda, 
Aphelexis sesamoides and humilis. Erica depressa well flowered, 
Pimelea Hendersoni, the ever-blooming JBschynanthus ramosissimus, 
Sphenotoma gracilis, and a blue Leschenaultia. Mr. Pawley con- 
tributed Stephanotis floribunda, trained over a large circular trellis ; 
Oncidium altissimum. Azalea decora, a pretty rosy-pink variety ; and 
Erica Cavendishii. Mr. Malyon the same yellow Heath, the white- 
flowered Calanthe veratrifolia, Vinca rosea and alba, Ixora coccinee^ 
Phymatanthus tricolor. Erica ventricosa breviflora, Franciscea acu- 
minata, the yellow-blossomed Dillwynia floribunda, and Aphelexis 
huuiilis. 

Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., Cheam; and 
Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, sent collections, to each 
of which a Silver Knightian Medal was awarded. The former con- 
tributed a large AUamanda cathartica, a good Plumbago capensis, a 
large Stephanotis floribunda, Franciscea latifolia, a nice plant ; Jatropha 
pandursefolia, a large Pimelea decussata, Clerodendron Ksempferi, 
bearing a fine panicle of scarlet flowers ; and the beautiful Dipladenia 
splendens, bearing ^ve open flowers. 

Mr. Glendinning sent nice plants of Ixora coccinea, Cyrtoceias 
reflexum, Dipladenia crassinoda; Stephanotis floribunda, Tetratheca 
verticillata, Erica Cavendishii, E. perspicua nana, and £. ventricosa 
grandiflora. Of this last, plants were supplied by Messrs. BoUisson, 
of Tooting, and by Mr. Rucker's gardener ; but these were both very 
inferior in beauty to Mr. Glendinning's plant, whose flowers were not 
only larger and handsomer in form, but their rich rosy colour was also 
much deeper than that of either of the plants just mentioned. 

The display of Orchids was magnificent, most of the plants bdng 
extremely fine specimens. In large collections, Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, was the only exhibitor. In this 
fine collection were Saccolabium pnemorsum, with two flower-spikes ; 
S. guttatum, a large plant in a square basket, with fifteen spikes ; an 
Aerides roseum, with five spikes ; the red and pale varieties of A. 
crispum, each with two branching flower spikes; an Aerides, appar> 
rently odoratum ; Brassia verrucosa, with six spikes ; and a huge mass 
of B. Lanceana ; the yellow-flowered Cyrtochilum alatum ; the singular 
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Cirrbasa viridiptirpurea ; the yellow-flowered Dendrobium sulcatum; 
Ly caste tyrianthina, with twelve blossoms; a variety of Oncidium 
leucochilum ; O. ampliatum, with two fine spikes of yellow flowers ; 
Yanda teres ; the brown-flowered Oncidium crispum ; O. Lanceanum, 
with nine spikes, of which six were in full blossom ; Angraecum 
caudatum, and the brown-flowered Faphinia cristata. 

Collections of ten species were shown and rewarded in the following 
order: — Mr. Plant, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq,, Stratford-green ; 
Mr. Williams, gardens to C. B. Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon; Mr. 
Bassett, gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., of Westonbirt, Gloucester- 
shire ; Mr. Donald, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park ; and 
Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq , of Cheam. 

Mr. Plant sent a nice panful of Lycaste aromatica; Coryanthes 
macrantha, with one open flower ; Brassia Wrayae, bearing ten flower 
spikes ; Saccolabium guttatum, with eleven charming racemes of pur- 
ple flowers ; Maxillaria tenuifolia ; the large-blossomed Phalsenopsis ; 
the cinnabar-coloured Epidendrum (E. cinnabarium) ; Saccolabium 
praemorsum, with one flower spike ; Aerides odoratum, and Dendro- 
bium chrysanthum. 

From Mr. Warner's garden came a large and fine Dendrobium 
caerulescens ; Saccolabium guttatum, with four flower spikes ; Cattleya 
Mossise, with twelve flowers ; Epidendrum crassifolium ; a fine plajit 
of Brassia Lanceana; Phaius Wallichii, with six flower spikes ; Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum, Epidendrum cinnabarinum, Aerides crispum, and 
a nice Oncidium divaricatum. 

Mr. Bassett sent Coryanthes macrantha, with one flower ; Oncidium 
Lanceanum ; Aerides crispum, with two flower spikes ; the beautiful 
Cattleya superba; C. Mossias, small, but well flowered; a nice 
Barkeria spectal»lis ; Saccolabium guttatum ; Schomburghia tibicinus, 
with a flower spike eight feet in length ; and a Sobralia macrantha, 
six feet high and as much through, bearing thirty open blossoms. 

Mr. Donald contributed Epidendrum vitellinum ; Cattleya Mossiae ; 
the pale lilac-flowered Barkeria Lawrenceana ; Oncidium flexuosum ; 
Stanhopea tigrina ; a large Sobralia macrantha, with two flowers on 
it; Aerides odoratum; anew Mormodes, having a beautiful spike of 
yellow-brown spotted flowers of great richness^ perhaps a variety of 
pardinum ; Oncidium pulvinatum ; and Aeridess afline. 

Mr. Carson's plants consisted of a Dendrobium chrysanthum, more 
remarkable for fine growth than bloom; a good Acanthophippium 
bicolor ; the rose-coloured variety of Epidendrum macrochilum, Onci- 
dium luridum guttatum, Cattleya intermedia, the somewhat scarce 
Acineta Humboldti, a nice Aerides odoratum, Gbngora maculata, and 
the queer Scuticaria Steelii. 

Collections of six species, for all of which prizes were awarded, were 
shown by Mr. Beck, of Isleworth ; Mr. Jack, gardener to R. G. 
Loraine, Esq., of Wallington ; Mr. Bruce, of Tooting ; and Mr. Eyles, 
of Roehampton. 

Mr. Beck's plants were Aerides crispum, Cattleya Mossiae superba, 
a new variety of Barkeria spectabilis, with purple-tipped petals, On- 
cidium stramineum, Zygopetalum crinitum, and <)ncidium Baueri. 
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Mf. Jack produced Aerides crispum, Acsa&tliophippioin Mcolor, 
Camarotts purpurea, Maxillaria aromaticaj Yanda teres, and OticidiuiH 
aJtissimum. 

In Mr. Bruce's six we remarked nice plants of Oncidium Bexuosum 
and Brassia vetrucosa. 

Of Mr. Eyles* plants the best were Goryanthes macrantiia^ Btassisl 
Lanceana, Epidendrum cinnabarinum, and Lycaste cruenta. 

As specimen Orchids, Messrs; Yeitch, of Exeter, showed Sobralia 
macrantha and Fhalsenopsis grandifiora; Mr. Green, gardener to Sir 
E. Antrobus, Bart., a large and line Dendrdbium nobile ; Mr. Gerrie, 
gardener to Sir J. Gathcart, Bart., a noble Stanhopea ooulata, pro- 
ducing numerous flower spikes, of which, however, Only four were in 
perfection. 

Of rare Orchids, Mr. Mylam exhibited Vanda Batemanni, a glorious 
species, the flowers of which are purple on the outside, yellow in the 
inside, and beautifully spotted all over with brown. 

Mr. Bassett sent a white-flowered Ccelogyne frotti Borneo, and Vanda 
iuscoviridis, a dingy yellow species, pretty, but not striking 5 Mr. Plant, 
an Aerides ; and Mr. Eyles, a Yanda, apparently a variety of Roxburgh!* 

Terrestrial native Orchids were exhibited by Mr. Turner, of 
Homsey-road. These consisted of Ophrys muscifera and apiforaj 
Listera ovata, Orchis maculata, pyramidalls, and latilblia, Epipaetis 
palttstris, Aceras anthropophora, Herminium monorchis, Gymnadenia 
conopsea, and FlatMithera bifolia. 

Seedling Pelabgoniums. — Topping's Brilliant, a seedling first 
shown last year. It is a large flower, good form, and a bright scarlet- 
red, with a dark blotch. It is a fine variety. 

Mr. Hoyle exhibited some striking varieties, superior in brilliant 
colours to any others previously exhibited. His Crusader is of first- 
rate form, the upper petals having a large blotch, surrounded with rich 
crimson, and terminating in a light coloured margin ; under petals a 
rich rosy-scarlet, and a violet spot in the middle of each. The centre 
of the flower is white. 

Hoyle's Flora is a fine colour, not equal in shape to the above. 

Hoyle's Queen. — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with orange 
margin ; under ones pink, with a white eye. Tolerable form. 

Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., showed Gipsy Bride, of 
first-rate form. 

Mr. Beck exhibited one. Loveliness, fine shape, upper petals dark, 
under ones rose, and centre of flower white. 

Pinks were exhihjted in pans of twenty-four distinct varieties. In 
the Amateurs' Class, the first prize was awarded to Mr. R. Ellis^ of 
Woolwich, who showed the following sorts: — ^£teartstone*s Prince 
Albert, Hodge's Gem, Miss Jean, Masterpiece, Ellis's No. 5, BunkelFs 
Queen, Melona, Ellis's Beauty, Edward Bennet, Robin, Alpha, Lord 
Brougham, Prima Donna, Norman's Henry Steers, Smitb's Diana, 
Lady Flora Hastings, Duke of Marlborough, King of Purples j Ellis's 
Henry, 16, and Hero 5 Legg's Prince Albert, Catr's Harriett, Turner's 
Beauty. 

Second prize, to Mr. J* Halliday, for B^uty of Bath, Turner's 
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Beauty, Lady Flora Hastings, Church's Navigator, Jenny Lind, 
Edward Bennet, Jones's Huiftsman, Hodge's Gem, Bubens, Parker's 
Emma, Heartstone's Prince Albert, Kerr's Harriet, Prima Donna, 
Alpha, Holmes* Coronation, Hodges' Melona, Heartstone's Cray 
Beauty, Legge's Albert, Bunkell's Queen, Gay Lad, Willmer's Eliza- 
beth, Meade's Susannah, Cousens' Ellen, and Lord Brougham. 

In the NursierymiBTC » Class^ Mr. Turner first prize ; his stand con- 
tained Parker's Jenny Lind, Henbrey, Queen, Turner's Beauty, Kerr's 
Harriet, Turner's Morning Star, Heartstone's Prince Albert, Young's 
Twyford Bival, Smith's Oxonierisis, Meade's Lady Dartmouth, Kirt- 
land's Gay Lad, Young's H. H., John Bull, Marcis Lucretia, Young's 
Lady Mildmay, Neville's John Dickson, Walter's Mrs. Fry, Henbrey's 
Rubens, .Whitens Warden, Hillyer's British Queen, Bell's Benjamin, 
Parker's Beauty of Bath, Kirtland's Prince Albert, Hodge's Melona, 
and Mode's Blackheath Bival. 

Second prize, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Norman's Merry 
Monarch, Parker's Jenny Lind, Smith's Goliah and Diana, Henbrey's 
Rubens, EUridge's Prima Donna, Hodge's Melona, Ellis's Mary, 
Parker's Beauty of Bath, Kerr's Harriet, Hale's Queen of England, 
Finder's Lady Hallowell, Lockwood's Duchess of Marlborough, 
Willmer's Prince of Wales, Hodge's Gem, Parker's Lady Flora 
Uastmgs, Stow's Elizabeth, Harris' King of Purples, Neville's John 
Dickson, Locker's Jane Sarah, Colcutt's Ovid, Campbell's Lady Har- 
rington, Kirtland's Beatrice, and Norman's Henry Creed. 

The most perfect fotmed were the following, which we can recom- 
mend as fit for any select collection : — Norman's Seedlings Smith's 
Diana, Wilmer's Laura, Norman's Lord Hardinge, Looker's Seedling, 
Kerr's Harriet, Double X., Lady Milcfmay, Lord John Russell, 
Smith's Oxoniensis, Kirtland's Prince Albert, Kent Hero, and Melona. 

Cape Heaths. — ^The. number shown was immense ; they were in 
fine condition, in the prime of bloom, and in vast profusion. 

Collections of fifteen. — Private Grmoers, First, Mr. Mylam, gar- 
dener to S. Rucker, Esq. The plants were excellent, in fine bloom, 
and consisted of ventricosa alba, ventricosa praegnans coccinea, Caven- 
dishii, tricolor rubra, densa, metulseflora, bicolor, depressa, ventricosa 
graudiflora, tricolor, infiata, and mutabilis. 

Second, Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., for Beaumontia, 
tricolor, Westphalingia, depressa, perspicua, Massonia, Halicacuba, 
splendens, Cavendishii, •elegans, breviflora, thymifolia, globosa, daph- 
noides, and Vernoni. 

In the NurserymerCs Class, the best collection of fifteen was con- 
tributed by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, among whose plants we 
remarked thymifolia, a distinct variety, covered with small purplfe 
blossoms ; the ventricosa grandiflora, previously mentioned 5 ventricosa 
hirsuta, jubana rosea, Westphalingia, prsegnans superba, Cavendishii, 
and pulverulenta. 

The next group in point of merit came from the nursery of Messrs. 
Fairbaim, of Clapham. It contained, among others, nice plants of 
Massoni, ventricosa globqsa, veQtricpsa alba, ventricosa breviflora, 
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Cavendishii, Sprengelii, and Yemoniiy the latter a large-flowered 
desirable variety. 

Collections of nine varieties were numerous. The best was sent by- 
Mr. Green, gardener to E. Antrobus, Bart. The more remarkable 
plants in this collection were, perhaps, Westphalingia, ventricosa 
camea, ventricosa superba, and tricolor. 

The next best group came from Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, 
Esq. It contained plants of Cavendishii, ovata, Bergiana, translucens, 
and ventricosa superba. 

Among Nurserymen^ Mr. Ay res, of Blackheatli, obtained the first 
prize with plants of Bergiana, depressa, tricolor, Cavendishii, ventri* 
cosa alba, and ventricosa rosea. . 

Mr. Pamplin, of Lea Bridge-road, was second with tricolor elegans, 
ventricosa globosa, ventricosa superba^ perspicua nana, &c. 

As specimen Heaths, Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to Lord Kilmorey, 
Orleans House, Twickenham, showed a beautiful Cavendishii; Mr. 
Bruce, of Tooting, a good mutabilis; Mr. Malyon, of Blackheath, 
ventricosa superba. 

Among Nurserymen^ Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge, produced a 
vestita coccinea, a wonderful plant, quite four feet high and as much 
through, each branch ornamented with rich crimson blossoms; Mr. 
Pawley a good elegans ; Messrs. Rollisson a Cavendishii ; Mr. King- 
horn a fine Cavendishii ; and Mr. Bruce mutabilis. 

The finest kinds of Heaths we have seen in bloom at this and the 
previous exhibitions at Chiswick, Eegent's Park, and the Surrey 
Gardens, are, — 

Erica pulverulenta. — A bright lilac-purple, bell shaped, small^ but 
produced in vast profusion.* 

E. tricolor Dunbariana. — Lower part of tube rose, then white, sur* 
mounted with green, and a white tip. It is very delicate and hand- 
some, the flower about an inch and a half long. 

E. campanulata. — ^A pretty yellow, bell shaped, rather small, but 
being numerouslyborne among the dark green foliage is strikingly pretty. 

E. praegnans (ventricose var.) — A bright flesh colour. 

E. ventricosa globosa. — White, terminating with a bright pink; 
lai^e and handsome. 

E. tricolor coronata. — Flesh, then green above, and crowned with 
a white summit. The flowers are borne from nine to twelve together, 
forming one circled crown, each blossom standing apart at tlie same 
distance. It is very pretty. 

E. gemmifera. — Orange tube^ with green summit ; very pretty. 

E. Shannonia.-— Pure white, the tube being an inch and a half long. 
It is one of the best grown. 

E. inflata. — White, tube an inch and a quarter long. Like the pre- 
vious one, deserves to be in every collection. 

E. Massonia. — Pale orange-scarlet, with green summit, an inch 
long ; very handsome. 

E. Vernoni. — White, then rose, and a white summit, the tube being 
an inch and a half long. 
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E, depressa. — A pretty greenish yellow, tube three-quarters of an 
inch long ; a neat and handsome species. 

E. splendens. — ^A fine deep orange-scarlet flower, large, very hand- 
some ; ought to be in every collection. 

Pelabgoniums were exhibited in fine condition. In the first class 
for new and first-rate varieties, cultivated with superior skill, the first 
prize in the AmeUeurs' Class whs awarded to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick ; 
his collection consisted of the following sorts, — Isabella, Sikh, Sylvia, 
Paragon, Painted Lady, Negress, Forget-me-not, the Pearl, Aurora, 
Zenobia, Orion, and Hebe's Lip. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Staines, who exhibited 
Duchess of Leinster, Miss Holford, Pericles, Chimborazo, Clarinda, 
Marc Antony, Orion, Camilla, Sunset, MineiVa, Zenobia, and 
Favorita. 

Mr. Kobinson, of Pimlico, received the third prize for Juliet, Orion, 
Matilda, Hector, Signet, Aurora, Nestor, Sunrise, Sarah, Pearl, 
Mustee, and Duke of Wellington. 

In the Nurserymeris Class^ Mr. E. Beck, of Isleworth, received 
the first prize for Centurion, Cracker, Favorita, Emilie, Rajah, Cinde- 
rella, Princess, Cassandra, Star, Blanch, Gustava, and Gulielma. 

Mr. Gaines was awarded the second prize for Cymba, Admiration, 
Princess Olga, Forget-me-not, Marian, Glow-worm, Aspasia, Model, 
Mrs. Brock, Feu de Joie, Florabunda, and Queen of Beauties. 

For Pelargoniums in collections of six varieties, grown in 11 -inch 
pots, in the Amateurs\ Class, the first prize was awarded to Mr. Parker, 
gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for Aurora, Zenobia, Sylph, Emma, 
Resplendent, and Loi^ Nelson. 

Second prize to Mr. Stains, for Queen Philippa, Duke of Cornwall, 
Pompey, Phaeon, and Matilda. 

Thiid, to Mr. Wiggins, gardener to S. Sanders, Esq., Staines. His 
sorts were Comte de Paris, Lady Essex, Duchess of Sutherland, Regu- 
lator, Auguste, and Alicia. 

In the same class, for Nurserymen, Mr. Gaines was the only 
exhibitor. His plants were Orion, Emma, Pirate, Shield of Achilles, 
White Surrey, and Miss Holford. 

For Fancy Pelargoniums, in six varieties, Mr. Gaines was the only 
exhibitor. He showed the following finely-bloomed varieties, — Queen 
Victoria, La Belle d'ATrique, Anais, Ytolinski, Ibrahim Pacha, and 
Yeatmaneanum grandiflorum. 
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June 6. — Of subjects of exhibition Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple- 
place, sent a' Hippeastrum resembling H. Johnsoni, but more brilliant ; 
a magnificent specimen of Pimelea Hendersoni, three feet high, and as 
much through, and loaded with blossoms ; and the best grown plant 
of Abelia floribunda we have yet seen. The latter is really a plant of 
great beauty, having a neat clean-looking foliage, and bunches of long 
rosy-red pendulous flowers. It was and is still known in some nur- 
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series by th# naaie^of Yesalia floribunda ; but it is ceiitainly an Abelia, 
whose introduction to our gardeus was through Mr. BoQth» of Floitbeck, 
near Hamburgh. It is a Mexican species, %nd on that account the 
first botanists who examined it failed to i^mark its identity with the 
Asiatic genus. It proves to be all but hardy* Mesas. Heoderson 
wintered it in a cold pit ; they stated that it is vwy subject to red 
spider if kept in a house or not well exposed to cold. A KBi^tiui 
Medal was awarded for these. 

Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, contributed a colleetion of Orchids, 
consisting of Dendrobium Dalhousianum, the true Cyrtochilum hi|s- 
tatom) a very different plant from that usually grown under the name ; 
Brassia cuspidata, Saccolabium guttatum, Lissochilus streptopetalus, a 
rather pretty i^eciess Epidendrum selligerum, Dendrobium pulchellum, 
Aerides crispum, and the long green-tailed Dendrochilum latifolium. . 
A Banksian Medal was awarded for the three first-mentioned plants. 
A similar award was also made to Mr. Wood, of Norwood, for a nice 
collection of Alpine plants in pots ; interesting objects having a beauty 
of their own, hardy, but thriving alt the better for the shelter of a 
cold frame in wii^ter. The i^rts were Linaria Hepaticeafolia, Silene 
quadridentata and alpestris, Alyssum minimum, Fotentilla tridentata, 
Erpetion reniforme, Cotyledon lutea, Gypsophila repens, Thymus 
lanuginosus, Statice Caroliniana, Saxifraga ceratophylla, Veronica 
taurica, Stachys Corsica, Bellium minutum) Sedum stellatum and dasy- 
phyllum, and Sempervivum arachnoideum. With these Mr. Wood 
a.lso exhibited a collection of variegated plants. 

Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, showed three seedling fiti^cy Pelar-; 
goniums, named Modesta, Defiance, and Garland. Of these the best 
was Defiance, a pretty dark variety, in the way of Jehu, whose pets^ls 
have a clear narrow light edge. Modesta was in the way of Queen 
Victoria, but perhaps an improvement upon that variety. A certificate 
was awarded Defiance. 

Messrs. Veitch sent cut flowers of two kinds of Lathyrus, one with 
pale straw-coloured flowers of no beauty; the other L. maritimus. 
Along with these they also sent two plants of a new Oxalis from Peru, 
having purple flowers with a dark eye, pretty, but not striking. 

A seedling Verbena, named Emperor of China, dark red, with a 
light eye, came from Mr. Ivery, of Peckham. 

Mr. Smith, gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., of Regent's Park, 
exhibited a Guatemala Epidendrum, for which a certificate of merit 
was awarded. It was stated to have been purchased at one of Mr. 
Skinner's sales, in 1846. It is extremely sweet scented, and in appear- 
ance looks like a laige variety of E* frBgrans, but may possibly prove 
an undescribed species. 

From Mr. Groom, of Clapham Bise, came various hardy seedling 
Lilies of a deep brown coloiir, the result of a cross between the common 
orange bulbiferous Lily and the Japanese L. atrosanguineum. Though 
on the whole too much alike, these all differed more or less from one 
another ; some having more colour and some less ; some with broad 
petals, and others with narrow ; but their cl|ief merit consisted in their 



dwarfness, the diiferent 6orts varyiog in height from foortoen te twenty- 
two inches. The best varieties were Nabobs Yulcaqi and liouis* 
Philippe. A certificate of merit was awarded. 

The greatest novelty was perhi^Ki exhibited by Messrs. Yeitch, in 
the shape of a small specimen of Cantua (Feriphragmos) dependent 
(bicolor of the m^rseries)) the Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians, a 
greenhouse shrub of easy cultivt^tion and much beauty. The plant 
exhibited was however i^oj; p^ticularly striking in this respect, for it 
was young and had but two flowery on it, which qnly served to show 
their size and colour, but in its native habitats it is stated to form a 
branching shrub, each of whose shoots terminates in a cluster of 
carmine-coloured Convolvulus-like flowers, the tubes of which are 
yellow, a|id pearly half-povered by the green calyx. When better 
grown and well flqwered it promises fair to become one of the best of 
the later introductkHW of the kind to our gardens. It was rewarded 
by a large silver medal, and the same nurserymen also received a 
certificate of merit for a new Dendrobium, from the Indian province 
of Moulfnein. It yfa» nearly related to longicornu, but difiiered frpm 
that species in the flowers being larger, as well as in other particulars ; 
along with it also caine a variety of their Java Bhododendron, called 
flavum^ the flowers being considerably palef than those of the species. 
It has been observed, in r^;ard to thici beautiful Rhododendron, and 
the varioqs Borneo speqie^ which a)so grow on trees, that ^they would 
not prove cultivable with us in the ordinary way in this country ; but 
thii^ will prol^bly prove a mistake, for no difliculty has been ex- 
perience4 in growing the spedes in question, which is naturally an 
epiphyte i and this being the case, why should not the others, some of 
which, Mr. Low mentions, are extremely beautiful, be as easily 
managed ? In regard to hardiness, this B. javanicum was stated to 
be tiJbhi^t as hardy as a Chinese Ayalea. 

Mx* Gaiiies, of Battersea, showed a seedling Bhododendron, and a 
plant of Mr. Fortune's Weigela rosea^ in tolerably good condition ; 
biit although the latter forces well, it becomes too leafy when grown 
in heat, and the flovrers are too pale to make a fine display ; it is out 
of doors that its beauty is fully developed. 

Of Orchids, Messrs. Bollisson, of Tooting, sent a [nice collection, 
consisting of Oncidium bifolium, one of the handsopaest of the small 
growing ]^inds | Cyrtochilum flavesceps ; Leptotes bicolor, miscalled 
serrulata ; the exceedingly sweet-smelling Brazilian Burlingtonia ira-^ 
grans ; with two [pendent spikes of blush-coloured flowers, and a spe-: 
cimen in blossom of Arpophyllum giganteum. The latter is a Gua- 
temala plant of great beauty, throwing up spikes of small purple 
flowers, which are arranged on the spike something after the manner 
of those of our spotted native Orchis ; but with the most beautiful 
r^ularity, looking like a spike of little ^shells disposed with the 
greatest symmetry and skill. The plant exhibited had but one 
flower-spike on it, and that a small [pne ; but in its native country it 
was stated to produce spikes from twelve to eighteen inches in leng^h^ 
covered with beautiful little flowers. A Knightian medal was awarded 
for this and the ether Orchids, 
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' From the garden of the Society were varioiifl Azaleas ; a fine ittass 
of Statice mucronata ; Clematis Sieboldi flowered well in a pot, and 
trained down upon itself, so as to render it dwarf and effective, a 
mode of management by which it has even a better appearance than 
when on the rafters of a greenhouse ; the white-flowered stove, twiner 
Henfreya scaodens; various Oncids; the true Cattleya intermcidla; 
two Cape Heaths ; Chorozema varium, and its variety Chandleri ; the 
curious New Zealand Farsonsia heterophylla ; Boronia viminea, and 
the hardy white-flowered Fabiana imbricata. 



SOYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY 8 EXHIBITION* 

The second for. the season was held in the garden at thet Inner 
Circle^ Regent's Park, on June 14th. The day-was all that could be 
vnshed for, and nearly eight thousand visitors attended. The greater 
portion of the plants had been exhibited four days previous at the 
Chiswick Gardens, but they appeared quite fresh and equally beautiful. 

New Pi-ants.— Some very interesting plants were exhibited. The 
new species of Hoya, which Messrs. Yeitch had at Chiswick, bearing 
its lovely little pearl-white flowers, with a purple centre coronet. 
Messrs. Lucombe and Co. 'sent the new species of Hoya, which Mr. 
Low, jun., discovered in Borneo, and named H. imperialis. It is a 
robust-growing plant, producing its flowers in pendant umbels. The 
plant had only one umbel, with seven flowas upon it^ Each separate 
flower has a footstalk four inches long, and the face of the blossom is 
inches across. It is of a very thick substance, and the colour 
what is usually termed a dull brick-red| with a whitish centre coronet. 

Seedling Pelargoniums, 

Sparkler (Hoyle*s).— Upper petals a large dark blotchy surrounded 
with a rich deep scarlet, the remainder a vivid orange scarlet. Lower 
petals a light scarlet. The margin of the upper petals was slightly 
waved, but in all respects else is of fiDe shape. It is possible the heat 
of the temperature had shrivelled the margin of the petal and made it 
shrink a little. This class of colours was want<ed. A general com- 
plaint has been made this season by the visitors^ that the seedlings of 
some other .principal raisers have such a similarity in colours as scarcely 
to be distinguishable ; this especially applies to the last and present 
year's varieties. - Mr. Hoyle, however, takes the lead with his varietieS| 
and none that we have seen equal them by a considerable- degree. 

Spark (Hoyle's). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with a few 
dark lines radiating from it ; the other, portions of the petals a brilliant 
orange scarlet. The lower petals a similar colour, with a very distinct 
spot of violet in the middle of each. In form similar to Sparkle. 
Both ought to be in every collection. 

Nonsuch (Hoyle's). — Upp^r petals a deep blotch, shading off to a 
rosy crimson and a pink margin. The centre of the flower is white. 
It is of first-rate form. - 

' Flavea. — Upper petals a liu'ge blotch, the other portion a rich 
brilliant scarlet. Lower petals a bright orange, with a violet spot in 
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e^re of r^eacfa. The mai^ is wavy. It ka mostbriUiaot flower, 
making a fine show. 

Don John. — Upper petals a dark blotch, the rest a brilliant crimsoo. 
Lower petals bright scarlet. The maxgin is wavy. It is a very showy 
variety. 

Princess Helena (Whome'8).-^Upper petals very dark, witii a light 
pink margin. Lower petals blush. The flower has a white centre. 
Very pretty. 

Ylolette (Whome's).-^ Upper petals dark crimson. Lower light 
crimson, with a light centre ; inferior form, but an interesting appear- 
ance. 

Gertrude.— Upper petals dark blotch with a bright scarlet margin. 
Lower petals scarlet ; the centre nearly white. Very good form. 

Dorah. — Upper petals dark blotch, and the other portion orange- 
scarlet with a lighter margin. Lower petals blush with a light 
centre. Margin wavy. Showy. 

Buby. — ^Upper petals dark blotch, and the rest a bright crimson. 
Lower petals rosy crimson, with a violet spot on each. Good form. 

Fiery. — Orange-scarlet with a small diEurk spot on upper petals. 
Form inferior. 

Zoiayda. — ^Upper petals dark with a white margin. Lower petals 
white. Form inferior. 

•Picta.— Upper petals dark with a narrow rosy-crimson margin. 
Lower petals a bright pink witli a rosy spot in the centre of each. 
Second rate form, but pretty. 

Emily. — Upper petals large velvet blotch, with the rest a bright 
crimson. Lower petals rosy-blush with a carmine spot at the centre 
of each. Margin slightly waved. 

Acheron. — Upper petals dark; with a crimson margin. . Lower 
petals a bright pink. Centre of flower tinged with violet. Form 
inferior. 

Nundee (Hoyle's).— Upper petals dark, with a red margin. Lower 
petals pale pink. Flower a white centre. Good ibrm, and very 
handsome. 

Christabel (Hoyle's). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, surrounded 
with rich crimson, and then a pink margin. Lower petals beautiful 
blush. Flower a white centrie. Form very good, but margin slightly 
wavy. ... 

Queen Victoria ( Whome's). — Upper petals dark, with a narrow pink 
margin. Lower petals bright pink. Flower pure white centre. Good 
Torm, large and showy. 

Sir J. Hudson (Whome's). — ^Upper petals dark, with a red margin. 
Lower petals rosy-red. Centre of flower tinged witli violet. It would 
form a pretty fancy class flower. 

Sol (Hoyle's).— Upper petals a dark blotch, with dark lines radiating 
from it, and the rest part a fine scarlet. Lower petals rosy-pink. Centre 
white. Good form. 

Terpsichore (Hoyle's). — Upper petals rich dark with a pure white 
margin ; lower petals flesh colour. Centre white. Very distinct and 
showy, the form goodi a desirable one for a general collection. 
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Miss Bern* (Whome's).— XJppet p*tel* A dfti*k Motdh, fAMlng <rfF 
with crimson, and a light margin. Lower petals ftwy-blttsh. Ccntffe 
White. Good forta. 

Mont Blanc, No. l.-^^Pore white, the tipper petals havinff a wnall 
spot of purple-crimson. Good form. 

Marpnata.— Upper petals dark with t red margin? lower petals 
deep rose, with a vidlet tingtft towards the centre of the flower. Ex- 
cellent form. 

Sarah. — ^Upper petals a lafge dark blotch, shading off with rich 
erimson, and a lighter mai^ft. Lower petals rosy-crimson. Oewtre 
white. The edge of the (lower exhibited was a little irregular, but in 
other respects fbe formed. 

Faneif Sktdling Pelatgonittms. 

Florentina.-^Upper petals A violet-crimson with a White margin ; 
lower petals white with a violet tinge, and small purple spot at the 
centre of each. Second-rate form. 

yirgiL-^Tery similar to the k^ in colour and form, but without 
spot on the lower petals. 

Malibran. — Upper petals with white broad band across the middle, 
of bright rosy-purple j lower petals White tinged with violet, and having 
a broad band of pinky-lilac across the middle. Good form. 

Defiance (Ambrose).— Deep maroon crimson, centre of flower white, 
iind a white margin. Very good. 

Magnifique. — Upper petals dark, with a violet margin; lower petals 
light, with a broad band of light crimson. Good form. 

Minerva.'— Bright rose with a violet hue, light centre and margin. 
Good form. 

Hero of Surrey (Gaines).— Upper petals dark with a narrow white 
margin ; lower petals white with a broad Imnd of rosycrimson across 
the middle. Petals very proportionate in size, and good outline. 

Miranda««-^Upper petals a dark crimson and violet, with a white 
. inargin ; lower petals light ground with a purple tinge and bar. Good 
form. 

Bridesmaid.— tipper petals a rosy purple, with* a white margin; 
lower petals White ground with a spot of purple in the middle of each. 
Good form. 

Modesta. — (Ambrose). — Upper petals a bright rose, with a* White 
tnargirt ; lower petals white ground with a lilac tinge. Good form. 

Reine deH Francois.— Upper petdls a bright rosy crimson witb 
dark lines, and a white margin ; lower petals wliite with a slight spot 
of rose. The flower Is large and of good form. 

Madame Alboni.— Upper petals si rich crimson wltli lilac margin ; 
lower petals a pale lilac and a spot of carmine in the middle of each. 
Good outline, margin wavy. 

Odorata stiperba —Upper peinh A bright rosy purple with white 
margin ; lower petals white with lilac tinge, and a small Violet spot on 
each. 

Madame Rosati.— Upper petals a bright rose with a white margin ; 
lower petals white ground with a violet spot. Good form. 
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To NwrMfyin«n» lor tho best collection of 12 disliiict Tariedes of 
Bom, grown in poto :--l8t, to Meanra. Paul, of Cheshunt, for ftul 
Pemwy Cynthia, Madam Plantier, Caroline, Velour's Epiacopal, Au- 
bemon, Souvenir de la Malmaison, La Reine, Louis Bonaparte, Com- 
teme de Lacipede, Belle Marie, and Adele Pxevost} 2nd, to Mr. 
Francis, of Hertford, for Vauban, Persian Tellow, Sophie d*Hoadetot, 
Coupd'Hebe, Chenedole, Paul Perraa, Triompbe de Laquin, Fulgens, 
Great Western, Due de Cazes, Charles Duval, and Belle Marie ; 3rd, 
to Messrs. Lane ^.nd Son, Berkhampstead, for Devoniensis, Letitia, 
.Madame Audiot, Mrs. Bosanquet, Romulus, Phoenix, Baron Prevost, 
Arlinde, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Bizarre Ma Chere, Comtesse de 
Lacepede, and Great Western. An extra prize to Mr. Beck, of Isle- 
worth, for William Jesse, Hortense Leroy, Bourbon Queen, General 
Allard, Great Western, Aspasia, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Ford- 
wich, Mrs. Elliott, Prudence, Eaesiar, Pulchera, and Baron Prevost. 

For the best collection of Yellow Boses : — 1st, to Messrs. Lane and 
Son, for La Pactole, Clara Wendell, Eliza Sauvage, Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, Ne Plus Ultra, Smith's Yellow, Comte d'Osmont, Sulphurea 
Superb, Barbot, and Persian Yellow. 

Cut specimens of Roses, in 100 distinct varieties, were shown by 
Messrs. Paul, Lane, Francis, &c. . We carefully looked over the 
whole, and the following were the best, such as are fit for any col- 
lection : — 

Honore Montmore, La Sylphide, Belle Zizula, French Scipio, New 
Blush Hip, French Warrieuse, Safrano yellow, La fille de Pair, 
Louis Phillippe, . Soucbet, Lady Stuart, La Yolup, Eliza Sauvage, 
D'Agneaeau, Madame Audot, Soliman, Letitia, Princess Lamballe, 
Grandissima, Boule de Nantiel, Malmaison, Great Western, Coupe 
de Hebe, Bizarre Marbre, General Thiers, Madame Hardy, Victor 
Hugo, Hortense le Roy, Proserpine, Baronne Prevost, La Beine, 
Paul Joseph, Charles Duval, Paul Perras, Duchess of Kent, William 
Jesse, Duchess of Sutherland, Gloire de France, Daphne, Ceres, 
Augustine Mouchelet, Due de Valmy, Ann Beluze, Antonine d'Ormis, 
Felicite, Couronne de Amour. 



SLOt^OH PIKK AND PAN6EY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held on Jtme 22, when a 
number of stands or the best flowers were exhibited in- very perfect 
condition. Of Pinks in the amateurs' class, J. Edwards, Esq., of 
tiolloway, obtained the first prize with fine blooms of Heniy Steers 
(Norman), Goliah (Smith), George Glenny (Bragg), British xeoman 
Lord Valentia (Kirtland), Oxoniensis (Smith), Great Britain (Ward), 
Lady Flora Hastings) Twyford Rival (Young),. Whipper-in TSmith), 
Harriet (Kerr), rose, ex-flne ; and Alfred Morrison (Costar). Mr. 
Turner wa« first in the florists' class, with Great Britain (Ward), 
George Glenny (Bragg), Goliah (Hillier), XX. (Young), Whipper- 
in (Smith), Diana (Smith), Norbury Buck, Alfred Morrison (Costar), 
Criterion (Cant)^ Lord J» Russell (Young), Melona (Hodgo), and 
Lord Yalentia. 

f2 
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^f r. Smlth*!^ prizes for the best pair of blooms of any nevr floVer 
sent out in the previous autumn, were all won with Wbipper^in ; the 
first by Messrs. Brag^g and Bright, the second by Mr. Smithy and the 
third by Mr. Turner. 

In seedlings some very superior varieties were shown, and several 
certificates awarded ; of tliese Jenny Lind, XX., and Smith's Hark- 
forward, were admired by all. 



CAMBRIDGE FLORISTS SOCIETY. 

The June Show was held on the 14th. At this period the Ranun- 
culuses are usually in their prime, and form the principal feature. We 
feel glad that this very lovely flower is allowed by our Cambridge 
friends to retain the position it so deservedly merits. A few flowers 
from Messrs. Tyso, of Wallingford, were sent to the June Royal 
Botanic Show in Regent's Park Gardens, some of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and very much attracted the attention and had the admiration 
of the visitors. We hope the culture and exhibiting of this flower will 
receive more encouragement from the rich societies: 

Ranunculuses. 
Mr. R. Headly, P.P. . . Mrs. Wyse. 



White Spotted. 

Mr. Twitcliett Astronomer. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

R. Headly Diana Vernon. 

Ditto . . Cervantes, 

Ditto . . Maid Marian. 

Ditto . '. Cervantes. 

Yellotv Spotted, 

Mr. R. Headly Tyso's Edgar. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Twitchett Lady Jane Grey. 

Ditto . . Saladin. 

R. Headly Benjamin. 

Ready . Nestor. 

Crimson, 
Mr. H. Green Gunn's Crimson. 



Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Twitchett 


Bitnfaite. 


Ditto . . 


Alplionso. 


Ditto . . 


Bienfaite. 


White. 


Mr. R. Headly 


Pausanias. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Twitchett 


La Favorite. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


R. Headly Superb White. 


Ditto . . 


Pausanias. 



Yellow and Sulphur. 

Mr. R. Headly Eliza. 

Ditto • , Ditto. ' 

Ditto . . Cecil. 

Ditto. . EliJaa. 

Twitchett Beroth. 

Ditto . • Adrian. 

Scarlet, 

Mr. R. Headly Xanthus. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Ditto . . Rising Sun. 

Ditto . . Jupiter. 

Ditto . . Alphonso. 

Ditto . . Jupiter. 

White Edged, 
Mr. Twitchett Maid Marian. 
R. Headly 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . , 
Twitchett 
Ditto . . 



Athenian. 

Ditto. 

Frank Hastings. 

Maid Marian. 

Athenian. 



Dark Purple, 

Mr. R. Headly Superbus. 

Twitchett L' Acajou. 

Ditto . • Quixps. 

Ditto . ♦ Superbus. 

Ditto • . Ditto. . ' 

Ditto . . L' Acajou. 
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YeUoti 


9 Edged. 


Mr. Twitchett 


Qoeen Victoria. 


Ditto. . 


Ditto. 


R. Headly 


Herbert. 


Ditto • . 


Seedling. 


Ditto . • 


Herbert. 


Ditto . . 


Seedling. 


Hose and Pink. 


Mr. Twitchett 


Ajax. 


R. Headly 


Ditto. 


Ditto . . 


Julius Caesar. 


Twitchett 


Ditto. 


• Ditto . . 


Apolk). 


R. Headly 


Ditto. 


Mottled. 


Mr. R. Headly 


Mrs. Wyse. 


Twitchett 


Ditto. 


R. Headly 


Julienne. 


Ditto . ^ 


Seedling. 


Ditto . . 


Mrs. Wyge. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Purple 


and Grey. 


Mr. Twitchett 


Porcia. 


R. Headly 


Amstanius. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Ditto • , 


Nominus. 


Ditto . , 


African. 


Ditto , . 


Nominus; 


Orange, 


Mr. H. Green 


La Claire. 


Ditto . . 


Cedo Nulli. 


Ready . 


Ditto. 



Mr. Ready . 


Orange Bnibon- 


Ditto • . 


Ditto. [con. 


H. Green 


La Claire. 


Black. 


Mr. R. Headly 


Naxara. 


Twitchett 


Ditto. 


R. Headly 


Black as Black. 


Twitchett 


Naxara. 


R. Headly 


Le Vrai Noir. 


Ditto . « 


Condorcet. 


Bed and White Striped. 


Mr. R. Headly 


Le Temeraire. 


H. Green 


Coeur de France. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Ditto . . 


Madelice. 


Ditto , . 


Ditto. 


R. Headly 


Le Temeraire. 


Olive. 


Mr. R. Headly Bouquet Sanspa- 




reil. 


DittG . . 


Gipsy King. 


H. Green 


Harvey's Olive. 


R. Headly 


Jaune en Pom- 




padour. 


Twitchett 


Gipsy King. 


R. Headly 


Ditto. 


White Shaded. 


Mr. Twitchett 


St. Jerome. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Ditto . • 


Charlotte. 


Ditto . . 


Ditto. 


Ditto . . 


La Favorite. 


R. Headly 


St. Jerome. 



Mr. H. Gr£En's Donatioks. 
Nine Roses (various).— 1. Mr. R. Boniug. — 2. Mr. Twitchett. 
Siz Roses (various). — Mr. J. Boning. 
Three Roses (ymoxxs). — 1. Messrs. Hudson. — 2, Mr. B. Dickerson. 



DIPLADENIA TENUIFOLIA. 
Mr. Gabpster in his " Travels in Brazil,'* mentions tlie Dipladema 
tcnuifolia of De Candolle which he found growing abundantly on the 
^andy places between Yarzea da vaca, and Angicas. It is a btau* 
tiful plant particularly worthy of notice, growing not more than six 
inches high, with subulate leaves, and pink-coloured blossoms noC^ 
unlike those of Phlox snbulata. It is called by the inhabitants oC 
Sertas, Cauhy, and the tuberous root, which is the size and colour of 
a large black turnip radish, is eaten by them when cooked, aud is said 
to be very palatable ; in the raw state it tastes not unlike a turnip. 
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ON CULTIVATING FLOWERS IN THE WINDOWS OF 
DWELLING HOUSES. 

This very interesting part of floriculture is rapidly extending, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of large towns. During this season I have 
had daily excursions around London, and in every direction I have 
been highly delighted with the magnificent displays of floral beauty 
which the windows, verandahs, balconies, &c., exhibited. The general 
class of flowers comprised Geraniums, Fuchsias, Calceolarias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Hydrangeas, Heliotropes, Cinerarias^ and Roses, These 
are all easy of growth, and free to flower, producing a gratifying mix- 
ture. In such situations, wliether in doors or out, the plants are ex- 
posed to a high dry temperature, and consequently require latter pots 
than is usually given iu the garden culture ; a regular attention to 
water to the soil, and sprinkling overhead the foliage (not the flowers), 
is essential, the exposure to dust renders the latter attention most 
essential, iu order to keep open the pores of the branches and leaves. 
When the pots can be placed in neat wire or wooden boxes, and the 
spaces between the pots be filled up with neat moss, it preserves the 
roots from the effects of dry winds, and scorching sun, and an equality 
of temperature and moisture is obtained. I noticed in my ^xcunions, 
where this attention was given, the plants succeeded fiir better than 
others. I hope the readers of this mi^azine, whether in towns or 
villages, will persevere in such a delightful source of enjoyment. It 
is easily and cheaply accomplished. 



GLADIOLUS CARDINALIS. 

In a bed of a few square yards I have had no fewer than 500 trusses 
of these superb scarlet flowers all in bloom at one time. It is gene- 
rally recommended^ in our horticultural and floricultural periodicals, 
^^ that when the leaves have died away, the roots be taken up fbr th^ 
winter, and also divided." But the mode which I adopt is as follows : 
— About the beginning of October, when it was wished to propagate 
them, I take from well-established plants a ball or cluster of conns, 
perhaps about a foot in circumference ; I plant these balls in beds two 
feet wide, preferring a somewhat shaded situation, placing the clusters 
one foot apart, and three or four inches deep, with a little sand roilnd 
each mass of bulbs. In the course of two or three years the beds are 
found to be wholly filled with the plants. I have frequently planted 
them in the above manner, and they have stood year after year without 
any protection whatever, even in our most severe winters. It i^ 
advisable, however, during the first winter after planting, or when the 
earth is loosened about the plants, to cover the bed two or three inches 
deep with leaf mould or half-decomposed leaves. When the cluster 
of bulbs attains to the size of a foot in diameter, it is proper to lift and 
divide it into three or four portions ; for when the balls or masses are 
too large, the bulbs degenerate in size, and consequently the flowers 
become smaller. By way of experiment I divided a large ball of 
corms, and planted them out singly into a b^ in (he -open air; wfaei^ 



only tw0 8oW9ri madQ tbmr »pp<NaBB09 tb4» fint •wmni, iihI in tlw 
couni# of the followiiif yw^ ih»y aU dM fiway. I l^elieve mmy 
cti]tivatof» Iiav9 ^i^p^ienaed a similar disappointment. In ord^r to 
the formation of a permanent bed, I would tbttrefor^ recommend that 
roots of different sizes be at first grown in pots, five or six in each pot, 
and protected during winter in a cold pit or frame, or under the stage 
of a greenhouse for a year ;or two, until they swell into a cluster. 
When the cIusteiB have attained a suAoient sise, they may be planted 
out with safety, and will be able to withstand the winter, as already 
mentioned* — -fc". A. M^Kenzie^ in cammunieoHon to Caledonian Hort. 
Soc. 



ON PREPARING BEDS FOR THE GROWTH QF 
FLOWERS UPON LAWNS, &c. 
In situations upon lawna, 4be*, a profuse .bloom is a mmi desirablA 
object, and in ord^r to eifeel that the best daap tilla^s is essentiaL 
For all strong-rpoted plants, m^U as Pelargoniums^ Fuebsias, Salveas, 
Calceobtfias, 4c6*, th# bed should b6 hailf a yard deep, at least, of good 
unetttous, but not binding, loamy soil. The fleihy kiods of plants as 
Lobelias* 4be.| dslight in rotten leaf s(^ mixed with loam, and the fiaa 
half -like plants^ as Heaths and Ameriean sbmbs, require, wbat ts 
termed, beatb-wl wilb a portion of light ftbromi earth. When Ijie 
beds 99^ firft formed, this preparation will do ibr two or three seasons, 
with the usijial supply of a portion of wel^roited manure to tbe loamy 
and leaf mould beds. What, however, b most essential to the pm*- 
motion of a fine display of flow^^ is, that aft«^. this period, therw 
sbould be a yearly removal of a portion of the soil from the bed, ami 
an addition of fresh, of the cbaraeter each bed requires, whether loam, 
vegetable, 0r heath soil. Manure alone may stimulate to vigour, but 
the fresh soil gives a riehness of verdure in foliage % and colours, in 
Qowets, that the fbrmer cannot produce, besides a much greater pro^ 
fusion of bloom. I have had twenty years practiee as a floiver 
gardener in one of the first-iate establishments in England, and 
e%pmenee has annually eon^rmed the advantages of such attention 
io a suitable soil The best method to pursue, is yearly to obtain, 
in winlert a proper quantity of fresh turfy soil from the meadow, and 
heath-soU fh^ the moor* Ac, To have it laid up in heaps fully 
exposed to the weather, wbere it may receive sun, air, and rain. This 
being mixed up, as laid at €fst, with about one quarter of rotten horse- 
dung, and when for Rose- beds, cow-dung is an excellent provision to 
reinforce the beds with. This attention will most amply repay by the 
beauty it effects* I am confident if persons will but givQ it ^ trial 
once, they will not regret, bpt be induced to continue an annuc^l inter- 
change of the soil* 

TO pESTEOV ANTS. 

m p» 5P. M, 

S«¥Baiii# toqiuries }iftyang hum flia4e seiative ie aviaaiis of 4estM^ifig 
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handful of African or Fcrovian guano spriiAlBd over the place- they 
inhabit, and sprinkle it over with water soon after. Or gQaiM>*water 
applied, one pound to four gallons of water will be strong enol^. A 
few applications will soon effect a ccMnplete riddaace* 



BEMARKS ON GROWING PLANTS IN POTS. 

Many readers of this Magazine, no doubt, have been visitors for some 
years of the great floral exhibitions which have been held at Chiswick, 
Regent's Pbrk, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. They will have 
perceived, too, the |^reat difference which has been effected in the 
growth of 'the general specimens shown. It used to be the custom to 
grow the plants with such rapidity that they became most unnaturally 
high and disproportionate in bulk : towering plants, long straggling 
stems, leaves few and joints very distant, and a comparative diminution 
of flowers. To support the weakly-stemmed shoots and flowers, we 
have seen dozens of sticks in a pelargonium, or calceolaria plant, so 
much so as to make its appearance like the back of a porcupine. This 
unnatural system has nearly been discarded, and now we generally see 
specimens of proportionate busy growth. How is this brought al)out ? 
Not merely by pinching j>ff the l^uls in order to produce lateral shoots, 
but by a slower, natural method of treatment. Too high a temperature 
in forcing the plant used to be adopted, and the five and six feet spiral 
plants were the result. It is true in a shorter period a large specimen 
may be produced ; but that is not a proof of the skill of floriculturists. 
A slow growth, but kept in an equal state, not l^ rapid fluctuations 
either in checks one way or the other, will produce plants with short 
joints, fine close foliage, and a liberal dis|^y of flowers. The system 
of pruning in or stopping the leading shoots, too, c^ such growa plants, 
will still be of advantage with those plants especially whose natural 
halHt is not bushy, or when a plant is become too latge for circum* 
stances, or has not a i^mmetrical shape. With slow-grown plants any 
form is easily obtained, with their due quantity of flowers, and a verdant 
healthiness. With an undue temperature and rapid growth, ever 
pruning in and stopping tire leads, Sec*, the shoots will, in proportionate 
to the increase of heat, be lanky, foliage thin, and flowers few. 



CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 



DuBiKO the past season's exhibitions at the Chiswick Gardens we were 
much pleased to see some collections of these very pretty and highly 
interesting plants ; and we very much desire that our reaiders will en- 
deavour to promote their general cultivation. An exhibitor on the 
occasions referred to makes some observations thereon, with the view 
of a suitable arrang^aent in showing, &c» :— 

<< On one occasion this season I exhibited six plants, which were 
beaten hj Mr. Stanly, in whose collection there were well-grown plants 
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of Pliymatantbus tricolor, P. elatus, and Campylia holosericea. Now 
wiiat I wish to observe is, that if the Society is desirous to encourage 
the cultivation of the high-coloured species, such as Pelargonium 
aniens, P. quinquevulnerum; P. bicolor, Sce.^ or the m<Hre curious but 
less showy kinds, such as P. triste, P. gibbosum, Jenkinsoni, trique- 
trum, (&e., there ought to be two dbtinct classes made, because these 
last cannot, under the best culture, compete with the free-growing and 
free-blooming Campylia and Phyniatanthus tribe. At any rate, the 
experience of the past season leads me to this concliision, for the plants 
I exhibited were more distinct, and, considering the sorts, better grown, 
than those wliidi the judges, placed before them. Not that I blame 
the judges in this instance, for it is very probable, I may say certain, 
that neither of them had ever previously seen some of the kinds, and 
therefore they were unable to estimate fairly the comparative merits of 
the two collections. It is well known to the few who cultivate this 
tribe of plants that Campylia holosericea and Phymatanthus elatus will 
attain a larger size in two years from the time oi sowing the seed than 
many of the tuberous-rooted species will in ten years under the best 
management ; unless, therefore, an alteration is made in the mode of 
showing, or some other method of placing the various kinds on a more 
equal footing is adopted, exhibitors will confine themselves to a few of 
the most easily cultivated sorts, and neglect the choicer species. In 
the list of prizes for 1848, 1 see they are offered for new hybrids of 
tliis delightful class of flowers," — Gard. Chran, 



WEIGELIA ROSEA. 



This new Chinese shrub stands our winter well. We have seen 
several beautiful bushes of it in profuse bloom this season. Its hand- 
some rose-coloured flowers, with a richer coloured inside, borne in 
abundance, produces a delightful effect. Its compact neat bushy 
growth, with its other merits, renders it a most charming plant for a 
select shrub border or on the lawn. It deserves to be ift every col- 
lection. With us it grows ireeiy in a Kght loamy soil on a dry^ 
subsoil. In pots ^ve have used lomn and peat equal parts. 



HYDRANGEA WITH BLUE FLOWERS. 

Last season a friend of ours, near Bichmond, had a quantity of 
Hydrangeas, which had for years bIo<Hned rose-coloured flowers. This 
sea^on he shook the plants quite clear from the old garden soil he had 
grown them in, and obtained some strong clayey loam from another 
situation, and potted the entire stock of plants in it. They are now 
(June) in beautiful flowen and of a handsome blue colour. We can 
supply plants, and soil too, to any wha may order, at a^ eheap rate. 
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ON FLOWERS, 

Vt AM 0B8BBVHI. 

To an attentive observer of the habits of flowers, it will be apparent 
that they answer the purposes of the elock, the calendar, and the bare* 
meter. Some persons have odculated, to a day, the time at the year 
when certain trees resume their foliage in a given situation ; the same 
calculations may be made as to the blowing of flowers, and the hour of 
the day is indicated by many. *' Those who are but in a small degree 
acquainted with botany," says Thunberg, '< need not be told that, by 
the opening and closing of flowers, one may frequently Icnow with cer- 
tainty, as from a watch, what hour of the day it is, as well as if the 
weather will be fine or rainy. Plants of this kind are common on the 
African hills. The Moraea undulata never opens before nine in the 
morning; and l>efore sunset at four in the afternoon, it closes again. 
The Ixia cinnamonea opens every evening at four, and exhales its ti^ee- 
able odours during the whole night. The approach of rain is an« 
nounced by various bulbous plants, such as the Ixias, Moreeas, Irises, 
and Galaxias ; the tender flowers of which do not open in the morning, 
if rain is to be expected soon ; and if a shower is to fall in the after- 
noon, they close some time before.'* 

'< The Hottentots," says the same author, ^* do not seem to have any 
knowledge, neither do they take the least account of the oourse ef 
nature. The only thing they remark is, that every year they see the 
bulbous plants push out of the ground, blossom, and decay ; and ac- 
cording to this almanack they reckon their own ages." 

Nor is it only from the bulbous plants that we take these warnings 
of weather^ or learn the hour : the Marvel of Peru is called the Four** 
o'clook-flower, from its opening regularly at that time. Many of the 
species of Convolvulus and Campanula, also, have their stated hours of 
rest s and a variety of other plants too numerous to mention. It has 
been observed of a species of broom, that it may with propriety be 
termed an American clock, because it grows there in every pasture^ 
begins to display its yellow flowers every morning at eleven, is fully 
open by one, and closes again at two. 

" Till morning dawn, and Lucifer withdraw 
His beamy chariot, let not the loud bell 
Call forth thy negroes from their rushy couch : 
And ere the sun with mid-day fervor glow, 
When every broom*brush opes her yellow flower, 
Let thy black labourers from their toil denstt 
Nor till the, broom her every petal lock^ 
Let the loud bell recall them to the hoe. 
But when the jalap her bright tint displays. 
When the solanum fills her cup with dew^ 
And crickets, snakes, and lintnis 'gin their coil, 
Let them find shelter in their cane-thatched huts." 
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This poetical mode of reckoning time was used by Adam in 
Paradise : — 

'< As in a shady nook I stood behind, 
Just then returned at shut of evening flowers.** 

Patadise Lost* 

Shakspeare counts time, also, by the succession of the seasons : — 

^^ To me, £iir friend, you never can be old, 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers' pride ; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned. 
In process of the seasons have I seen 
Three Aprils' perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green." 

The same mode was used by that young poet — in losing whom we 
have lost so much ^fine poetry that he could not but have written — ' 
Keats :*— ^ 

** Many and many a verse I hope to write, 
Before the daisies, vermeil-rimmed and white, 
Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 
I must be near the middle of my story. 
O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half-finished^ but let autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold. 
Be all about me when I make an end."- — Endymion, 

The fashion, so long prevalent in this country, of adorning the hair 
with artificial flowers, is, in some countries, improved upon by the use 
of the natural. Thunberg describes it as a common custom in Ba- 
tavia ; and Southey,. speaking of the women of Paulista, in Brazil, 
says, " Flowers were an indispensable part of the female head-dress, a 
natural fashion in a land where the sweetest flowers blossom in all 
seasons ; but the beauty of the costume was destroyed by the odious 
custom of wearinff powder, with which the Paulista women of all ages 
loaded their heads." Again, he says : " When a stranger is inth)- 
duced to a Brazilian lady, it is an act of courtesy in her to take a 
flower from her head and present it to him, and he is expected to 
teturn the compliment in the course of his visit. 

In some parts of Germany the ladies wear natural flowers, particu* 
larly the beautiful blue corn-flower ( Centatvrea Cyanus), 

A friend has obliged me with the following lines, paraphrased from 
the Greek of Meleager. " This delicious little Greek poem," says 
he, ** is one of those which I always seem to scent the very odour of, 
as if I held a bunch of flowers to my face.'' , 
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f* A flofweiy- crown will I compose— 
I'll weave the Crocus, weave the Rose ; 
I'll weave Narcissu9, newly wet, 
The Hyacidth, and Violet ; 
And Myrtle shall supply me green, 
And Lilies laugh in light between : 
That the rich tendrils of my beauty's hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and light the painted air.' 



HYBRIDIZING FLOWERS. 

As the flowers arrive at a state of perfection, we again suggest to our 
readers the advantages of impregnating the various classes of flowers 
it is desirable to obtain improved varieties thereof — such as Carna- 
tions, Picotees, Pinks, Ranunculuses, Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Pansies, Pentstemons, Lobelias, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, and many 
other tribes both in-door and out-door growth. With Pelargoniums, 
Carnations, Pinks, &c., select those that have the best properties. 
Petals that are of good firm substance, not the flimsy sort, round, and 
smooth at the edges, &c. By a judicious selecting of colours, almost 
all the progeny may be nearly calculated upon. 

In order to preserve impregnated floM'ers from intermixture witli 
any inferior sorts, a separate house, or glass case, which is secured by 
wire framing, or gauze, that bees cannot enter, should be provided. 
A small bag -cover of gauze we have often»used. 



ON FAIRY RINGS. 



I SHOULD feel much obliged by any information given me as to the 
best method of destroying what are called Fairy Rings, which greatly 
disfigure my lawn. I have looked through fourteen volumes of this 
Magazine in my possession, and the only thing I can find on the subject 
is at page 91, in vol. yii., which merely states that these Rings are sup- 
posed to arise frcm electricity. I have lately been told that a scientific 
person has ascertained that a grub is the cause of these Rings ; but 
what I want to karn is how to get rid of them, and prevent a recur* 
renee of such very ugly marks upon the grass. As a subscriber of 
fourteen years' standing, I have po doubt but I shall be favoured with 
a reply to my query. 
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TO DESTROY MOSS AND WEEDS WHICH 

DISFIGURE WALKS. 

mr 8ENSX. 

Sbvebal walks in my grounds were much disfigured by moss and 
weeds, and to keep them in due order was quite a costly afiair. Lost 
year a friend communicated to me the following mode he had adopted 
most successfully, riz^ when the walk was frozen at the surface, and 
upon it a portion of snow, say an inch or two thick, he took a stiff 
birch besom, and scrubbed the walk severely, after which it was swept 
clean. I tried the plan, and scrubbed my walks on three different 
occasions during winter, and now, after all the past wet season, so en- 
couraging to the growth of moss and weeds, my walks are all I could 
d^ire them to be. My friend states that properly attended to for one 
winter will be effectual for several following years. Be that so, it is 
most ample recompence if it required such attention every winter* 



SLUG-TRAP. 

BY A TLORIST. 



In the Florist for May I ^aw mention, made of a slug-trap. 1 
tried the plan, and it hius succeeded. The description was as follows : 
— ". Take a piece of slate, say six inches square, smooth the ground, 
and place it flat ; on this put a small quantity of bran, and two small 
stones to rest an upper piece of sl^te on, and to leave room for the 
slugs to get between the two pieces. Some will get on the bran, and 
others lie under the lower slate, both on the ground and attached to 
the slate itself." It does not require a renewal more than once a 
fortnight, at least I found it so, with care. I placed several of the 
traps around my Pinks and Carnations, and they have been preserved 
uninjured. 



MR. GROOM'S TULIPS. 



Ths collection at Iiis Clapham grounds this season were superb, 
delighting every person who inspected it. His best bed, about 50 
yards long, contained upwards of two thousand. The following 
splendid sorts Were in vigorous bloom, viz., Groom's Victoria Regtna, 
Queen Adelaide, Princess Charlotte, Duke of Devonshire, Diike of 
Norfolk, Marshal Soult, I^ron Gersdorff, Catalina, Polyphemus, 
Marcellus, Strong's King, Michael Angelo, Bowler's Everani, Bru- 
lante, Bacchus, Addison, &c. This noble collection is worthy of more 
than an annual visit. Every florist who can do it, would be amply 
repaid by so rich a treat. 




)1NKS sliouici iK>w be propagated by pipin^i, if not 
put off last mouth ; tlie sooner the better. Carnations 
and Picotees may also be Increased in a similar manner* The upper- 
most shoots from the parent plant are the best for the purpose j they 
more readily strike root than the very robust ones. Cut through the 
stem close under the third joint from the top, and dress off the lowest 
pair of leaves ; then insert the pipings in the prepared situation, press- 
ing the soil closely to the stem ; but be careful not to bruise it. A 
somewhat exhausted hot-bed is most suitable in which to put them, 
having but a slight warmth. A good close loam is the best soil for 
them striking in; when about to put iu the cuttings, a short time 
before sprinkle the soil over, so as to have it moist : when the surHtce 
has dried a little, spread over it about an eighth of an inch of white 
silver sand, and then put in the cuttings. Small hand-glasses, about a 
foot in diameter, should cover them, so that the dimensions of each 
should be marked out before planting. The cuttings do best covered 
with small glasses, and more especially if the frame sashes are ovet the 
whole. When the pipings are watered, at first, or afterwards, always 
allow them to be tolerably dry before closing them up with the glasses, 
or they will be liable to suffer by mildew. Some excellent modes of 
increasing these flowers by pipmgs, buttings, and slips, bav^ been 
inserted in former volumes of our Magazine, and wis refer our readers 
to them, as they are instructions generally for propagating^ them in the 
open bed of the garden. The Pink blooms will require att€ntton5 to 
prevent them bursting the pods ; this is easily done by strong India- 
rubber rings; they are cheap, a hundred or more for a shilling, and 
may be obtained of the booksellers; they aUow the pod gradually to 
open, but prevent its bursting. These are equally appHeable to Car- 
itations and Picotees. Matting is often used for the same purpose. 

Sanunculmes. — Protect the beds overhead by canvas, or similar 
covering, so that the flowers are shaded from sun and rain. The bed 
must be lil>erally supplied with rain or pond water, pouring it between 
the plants. 

Carnations and Picotees in pots will require regular attention in 
watering, &t. 

Layering Carnations^ Picoteesi Mule Pinks, Double Sweet Williams, 
and similar plants, should be attended to as early as possible. Budding 
Ilosesmay now be commenced ; see articles upon in form er volumes. 
Plants put out in masses, whether they are annual, bien nial, &c., or 
greenhouse plants, as Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas , &c., must 
have all encouragement, by carefully loosening the surface of the beds, 
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giving k ft^ supply of Wat€r, dbe*, at the opening, mln or pond water. 
CbryMmthemums will require thiftikig into lai^er pot^ Avriculai and 
PolyanthnMs in pots mnst be kept In a eht^y place ; do not allow 
water to be poured into the heart of the plants or tuoh will very likely 
be totted. If attacked by green fly, have immediate reooune to their 
destruction. Thin away all unneoessarv slngle»fl6wered Ten«week or 
German Stocks. Tulips, Crocuses, and similar bulbous plants, dbo., 
will in many instances be perfected, as the foliage indicates the neces- 
sity of taking them up ; let it duly be attended to in dry weatlier^-^See 
Articles upon. Such shrubby plants as are increased by budding should 
now be done. Sow Mignonette to bloom in September. Panues 
increase by cuttings. Ripe seeds should immediately be sown in pott, 
or a shady border ; the soil to be constantly kept moist. Seeds of 
biennials to bloom next year, as Scabious, Canterbury Bolls, Sweet 
Williams, &c., may still be sown. Cuttings of Dahlias now struck 
will make good tubers this season. 

Bases, — As early as possible bud the Roses ; much of the success 
depends upon it ; moist weather the best fbr the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and 
the slock as to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a 
successful result. If a- Rose of slow development is budded on a 
rampftnt briar, and all the strengtii of the latter is turned into the 
parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a fVeely 
Vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. 
Roses budded on the stocks of Boursaults succeed well. Thin away 
surplus branches from all stocks not budded cm early (ts possible ^ not to 
wait a day evra, but ^i the branches left strong and h^tby. 
IN .THE OBEENHOUSE, STOVE, 4bO. 

The greenhouse, &c., will have to be kept gay with the Achimenes, 
Balsam, Globe Amaranth, Browallia, Brachycoma, and similar plants ; 
attention to shifting into larger pots will be necessary, so as to keep 
them glowing, and so promote ti»e increase of flowers. Nearly all 
kinds of greenhouse and stove plants, &c., will now strike freely ; the 
shoots having attained a due firmness. Pelargonium cuttings should 
now be put off, in order to have plants suitable, for next year's bloom- 
ing. Green fly, red spider, &c., often commence depredations now ; 
remedies must at once be applied. Give all air possible, and shade 
from hot midday sun ; it prolongs the period of blooming. Let the 
plants be syringed overhead frequently, avoiding the blossoms. Sprinkle 
the floor twice a-day with water , it materially assists the plants, in 
cooling the house with a moist air. Azaleas, &c., now finished bloom- 
ing, should have their growth encouraged, so as to make early vigorous 
wood for next year's blooming. Amaryllises, and similar plants, whicii 
have bloomed, and the foliage indicating maturity, should have less 
water, &c., so that they may gradually be induced to wither, &c., pre- 
paratory to their season of rest ; it is a good plan to place them apart 
from other plants, and if in a frame, near to the glass, or on a back 
flue, &c., it is advisable to have so circumstanced. Calceolarias that 
have ceased blooming should be re-potted ; cut off dead tops, place tiie 
plants in a situation where they can be shaded firom hot sun, admitting 
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the morning and evening sun. Some greenhouse and stove plants are 
readily increased by budding ; Ihat should now be done. Cinerarias 
tliat have done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated in 
a dose frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which 
the plants should lie turned out of the pots, ahd planted in a somewhat 
raised bed, of good soil, in the garden. Roses that have been forced, 
and now out oi bloom, should be set at rest for a month or six weeks, 
placing them in a rather shady situation, and endeavouring to prevent 
the pushing of young buds ; after thb period they should be partially 
disrooted, and re-potted in good compost ; such plants will generally 
bloom through the following winter. The tubers of any of the Tro- 
psBolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be 
taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put 
aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent 
syringing at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
insects, i&c. The shoots of many of the stove Orchidese will now be 
far advanced in growth ; they will, in consequence, require a larger 
supply of moisture in the atmosphere and at the roots than at any other 
season ; this will render syringing and pouring water over the fluep, 
floor, &c., twice or more every day necessary. 

Heaths. — The plants which have done blooming require the heads 
pruning in ; do it directly. Do not re-pot them till they have pushed 
the new shoots ; if cut in now and re-potted at the same time, the 
doi;^)le operation is too severe for them to sustain, and often results in 
destruction. He-pot, however, all that are now prepared for it as 
earfy as possible ; it is of much advantage to provide fine wood fur 
next blooming. 
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GLOXINIA TEUCHLERII. 

WE are informed that this very pretty variety is an hybrid from 
G. rubra and G. speciosa. It was exhibited at two of the 
recent London floral exhibitions, where it was much admired. Occa- 
sionally it produces flowers of an entire rosy-red colour, but generally 
they are beautifully streaked and dotted. It highly merits a place in 
every hothouse or warm greenhouse. 

All the tribe are beautiful and very ornamental, easy of culture, and 
bloom profusely for many successive montlis. Each season we are 
fitvoured with an addition of kinds, either real species or hybrids, so 
that now a select collection of superb and most distinct sorts may be 
obtained at a very reasonable price. We respectfully invite our 
readers, who have the opportunity, to give attention to raising new 
varieties by impregnating the best formed and clearest of colours. 

Seed sown early in February will produce plants that will bloom the 
first year, if duly attended to in potting, &c. With little attention an 
early bloom is obtained, and ample compensation realized for it. 



CHIRITA MOONII. 

During the present season this very handsome flowering plant has 
been in bloom in the stove at the Eoyal Gardens of Kew, where it was 
highly ornamental. Its large flowers, borne so freely, render it very 
showy, and deserving a place in every stove or warm greenhouse: We 
have noticed in one or tWo collections around London another kind 
has been obtained for C. Moonii, whose proper name is C. Walkerii. 
It is much inferior to our present species (now figured), the flowers 
being about one-third the size of C. Moonii, and not produced in such 
Tofusion. 

Vol. XVI. No. 20.— A^.S « 
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FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

Hero of Surrey. — A seedling of 1848, raised by Mr. Gaines, 

ofBattersea. 
Defiance. — Also a seedling of 1848, raised by Mr. Ambrose, of 
Battersea. 
These very handsome good-shaped flowers were exhibited at the 
June shows held at Chiswick Gardens, Royal Botanic Gardens, and 
the Sarrey Gardens, on which occasions they were unequalled by any 
others shown in competition, and both varieties merit a place ia any 
collection, however select. 

Considerable attention is now directed to the production of new 
varieties of this beautiful class of Pelargoniums, the growth of which 
is becoming extensively popular. Some varieties of very defective 
forms have been sent out ; but such may be replaced by those of ap- 
proved shape. Every greenhouse ought to contain a collection of this 
lovely class. They are of a dwarf habit, and profuse in flower. 

We have been very solicitous to obtain correct descriptive lists of 

all the fancy class varieties which have appeared at the above-named 

• shows, and which are given in our three last Numbers of this Magazine, 

and to which we respectfully refer our readers as a guide to selection 

in colours, &c. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia argyrophtlla — Sii.ver-i-eaved. 

In several of our recent numbers we have noticed numerous species 
of this most interesting and lovely family of plants, which we had seen 
in bloom in the fine collection of them in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
The present species was sent by Mr. Drummond from the Swan River 
settlement. It is an erect-growing plant, branching freely, with 
shortish broad leaves, clothed on both sides with a compact, glossy, 
silky, and silvery down, the young shoots richly tinged with yellow. 
It blooms profusely, globe- formed, large, and of a deep yellow. Like 
all the tribe, they can be so treated as to form neat bushes; and 
whether so grown, or allowed to form large ornaments for the con- 
servatory, they merit a place wherever they can be introduced, espe- 
cially where spring and early summer flowers are desired. Both 
foliage and flowers are handsome. (Figured in BoU Mag,, 4384.) 

Acacia rotundifolia — ^Round-leaved. 

A native of New Holland, growing in this country about four feet 
high, and rather of a loose form. The branches are angled, slightly 
downy. Tlie leaves are very short, nearly round, about half an inch 
across. The flowers are borne in profusion, globose, of a deep rich 
yellow. It is very beautiful when in bloom. It bloomed charmingly 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew the last spring ; it is also in the collection 
of Mr. Low. It ought to form one of the ornaments of every greeito 
house. (Figured in Pax. Mag, JBot.) 
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ACHIMENBS VEWUflTA — ThE LOVELY. 

Messrs. Backhouse, of York, have raised several seedlings of this 
charming genus. The one above named appears to have b^h rais^ 
between A. roseum and A. patens. The flowers are of a rich purplish- 
lilac, with a bright yellow throat. It is a very free bloomer. A 
sepitrate blossom is about an inch across. It is a handsome addition. 
Foul* others are' figured — A. superba, flower light scarlet, with yellow 
eye, three parts of an inch across; A. grandiflora ignea, rich deep 
scarlet, with yellow eye, about the size of the last ; A. intermedia and 
A. rosea major, both a handsome rose colour, with yellow eye, and a 
little larger than the two others. (Figured in Pax. Mag, Bot) 

CiELOGYNE (New Spccics). 

Mr. Low, Jun., sent this new species from Borneo. It has recently 
bloomed in the collections of S. Rucker, Ealq., and of Sir George 
Larpent. The flower is nearly a yard long, densely laden with cream- 
coloured flowers^ having a dash of bright orange upon the lip. It is a 
beautiful species. 

CaNTUA PYRtFOLIA — P£AR-L£AV£D. 
PoUtnmiaciseR* Pentandria AfonogyiUa, 
Mr. Lobb sent this very beautiful flowering species from Peru to 
Messrs!. Veitch, of Exetef . It is a branching shrtlb, bearing its flowers 
in a compound terminal corymbous head. The blossoms are funnel- 
sfaslped, the tube being about an inch and a half long, standing erect. 
The lower portion is bright sulphur, and the top segments white. The 
uppef part of the calyx is a rich red colour, contrasting very beautifhlly 
with the other part of thfe flower. Each h^ of bloom contains twenty 
or more flowers. It is a very desirable plant, and deserving a place in 
every greenhouse. (Figured in Sot, Mag.^ 4386.) 

DiELYTttA 8PECTA6ILI8. 
FumariacecB, Diadelphia Hexandria, 
Mr. Fortune introduced this plant from China. It is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial^ growing about half a yard high, and in China 
grows among rocks. It is like a vigorous plant of the common garden, 
flower^ Di^lytra (Fumaria) formosa. The blossoms are of a pretty 
rose colour, borne in lo^g raceines. 

' Rhododendbon Nilaqibicum — Neelghebby Rhooodenobon. 

Seeds of this fine species were sent from Nepal to Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is a lovely shrub, perfectly hardy. The 
heads of flowers are very latge^ And compact in form. A separate 
liloflBoiB is about two inches and a half aeross^ The interior pdrt'.of 
the tube is a ftreaiBy-white 0olour^ spotted with red. The cither por- 
tion of the flower is a,pretty pink, with shades of rich deep rose. The 
anthers are i^hocokle eolou^^ which contrast beautifully with the 
plher colours. (Figured in J&o^« ilf<s^.^ 4381 r) 

q2 
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•Bhododendbon vebticillatum — ^Whobled*leaved Rose-bay. 

EruMcea, 
This is a very fine epiphytal evergreen shrub, with long fleshy roots, 
and young branches, slightly downy. The leaves, which are arranged 
in whorls, are large oblong-obtuse, heart-shaped at the base, convex 
and revolute at the edge, downy on the stalk and midrib, and thickly 
studded on the lower sur&ce with minute ferruginous points. The 
flowers grow in terminal heads, and are between two and three inches 
long, and nearly two inches across the limb ; they are bell-shaped, with 
an erect limb of five roundish lobes, and of a reddish-crimson colour, 
without spots. The species is a native of Borneo, at an elevation of 
4700 feet, where it was found growing on trees. It is not yet intro- 
duced to England. 

Bhododendbon Bbookeanum — ^Bajah Brooke's Rose-bay. 

JEiricaeea and Bhododendrecs. 
A most beautiful evergreen shrub, either epiphytal or growing upon 
moss-covered rocks. The roots are large and fleshy, and the branches 
are furnished with large, smooth, nearly stalkless, oblong-lanceolate 
leaves, and loose terminal umbels of flowers ; the latter are from two 
to three inches across the limb, and vary much in colour, from yellow 
to red. One variety has rich* golden flowers, and in another they are 
rich coppery-red. The blossoms are between funnel-shaped and bell- 
shaped, with five blunt revolute lobes, nearly as long as the*tube. It 
is a native of Borneo, growing on high trees in damp forests, or on 
moss-covered limestone rocks, and was introduced by. Mr. Low, of 
Clapton, in 1847. It flowers (in Borneo) from November to July. 
This and other Rhododendrons will probably adapt themselves to ordi- 
nary modes of culture. 

Rhododendbon IiOngiflobum — Long-flowered Rose-bay. 
Ericacece and Rhododendr&s, 

A beautiful little evergreen shrub, growing about eight feet high, 
with smooth shining obovate leaves, a revolute edge, and arranged in 
whorls. The flowers have a long curved tube, and an erect short five- 
lobed limb, which becomes reflexed ; they grow in close heads of nine 
or ten together, and are fully two inches long, and of an interior crim- 
son colour. It blooms when quite young, but does not grow very freely 
until it has attained considerable size. When in bloom it is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is a native of Borneo, growing on high trees, in low, 
damp jungles, in the vicinity of Sarawak. Not yet introduced. 

Rhododendron gracile — Slender Rose-bay. 
Ericacea and Bhododendrea, 
A beautiful 'slender-growing evergreen shrub, with lance-shaped 
drooping leaves, from six to seven inches long, indistinctly marked on 
the lower surfiuse with dark freckles. The flowers grow in a terminal 
umbel ; they are funnel-shaped, nearly three inches Icmg, and about 
two inches across the limb, which is composed of five blunt, flat, 
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imbricated lobes; the colour is rich fiery-red, with a pale violet- 
coloured throat ; the anthers are deep brown. It is a native of Borneo, 
on sandstone moss-covered rocks, at the Sirul mouth of the Sarawak 
river ; very local. It there produces its flowers all the year round. 
As far as we know, it b not yet introduced. 

Rhododendron Javanicum, var. flavum — Pale Java 

Rhododendron. 

Erica^ea. 

This species is an exceedingly beautiful evergreen shrub, with fine 

shining, acutely oval foliage, and large terminsJ heads of blossoms. 

There are two varieties imported from Java ; the one with coppery 

salmon-orange flowers, the other with' flowers of an indescribably 

curious — but yet attractive — ^yellow colour, which is named flavum: 

both are extremely beautiful plants. In Java these plants grow, both 

on trees and in the soil. It was introduced in 1847. The flowers are 

produced at various seasons of the year. 

TROPiEOLUM Smithii — SiR James Smith's Nasturtium. 

A native of the high mountains of Columbia. Mr. Lobb sent seeds 
of it to Messrs. Yeitcli. It is an annual, twining, not succulent, but 
wiry. The flowers are orange, with red veins and red fringe; the 
calyx is also of a dull red, and the tip of the spur a rich green. A 
separate flower is about an inch and a half across. A pretty, interest- 
ing species. 

Vriesia splendens — The showy. 
Bromeliacece, Hexandria Monogynia. 
This handsomely marked plant has been received into the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew, from the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, under the name of 
Tillandsia splendens. The leaves are of the BromellacesB (Pine-apple 
plant) order — a deep green, with black transverse bands. The flower 
scape rises about half a yard high, terminating in a compact, lanceolate, 
bright red, glossy spike of tiled bracts, each including a single small 
white flower. Its entire appearance is very pretty. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag., 4382.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BOUVARDIA 
TRIPHYLLA. 

I have at this time one hundred plants of it in full blossom in my 
flower garden, fifty of which are only from roots of last year's propa- 
gation ; and many of these flowered the same season, although not 
planted till April. This year they will become strong flowering plants 
towards the autumn, . after the first bloom is over. My method of 
treating them is as follows : — About the middle of April I collect all 
my Bouvardias together from the places where they have been kept 
through the dormant season, some among my orange tubs, others in cold 
frames, and others under the st£^e of the greenhouse. I turn them all 
out of their pots, shaking the soU from their roots. I trim off most of 
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the large roots, yet retain as many of the fine fibrous ones as possible. 
I likewise at the same time out down all the fbrmer year's shoots, 
retaining only two, three, or four eyes on each, according to the 
strength afid age of the plant. I then plant them in pots suitable to 
the size of the plant, taking care neither to overpot them nor to cramp 
the roots by confinement. When I have got all potted and watered to 
settle the earth about their roots, I place them in a cold frame, which 
I cover with hay and mats at night. I keep the lights close during 
the night, and even in the day, unless the sun is very strong upon 
them, till they begin to grow, when I give them portions of air accord- 
ing to the day and their advance in growth. Subsequently I leave the 
lights off through the day, and at last do not put them on at night. 
About a week after they have been thus exposed, I plant them finally 
out for the season, either in clumps to themselves or distributed among 
other plants, when they are soon in fine bloom, and continue to flower 
till Christmas. By the autumn some of the year's shoots will have 
attained a yard in length, and will be crowned with fine luxuriant 
clusters of their splendid trumpet-like flowers. The beauty of the 
plants thus treated has been the admiration of those who have long 
known the plant, but have only seen it managed in the usual way ^ 
under which one or two of them are kept stinted in pots, in which its 
flowering season soon terminates, and its blossoms are not so attractive 
as those of the scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

As soon as I apprehend frost, I take up the plants with balls of earth 
attached to the roots, and place them carefully in pots, with good 
mellow soil. "When they are thus replaced in pots and watered, those 
which are in luxuriant blossom I mix among the greenhouse plants, 
where they make a splendid appearance till January. 

I continue the treatment of tliem as above stated, and it may be con- 
tinued for many years, for the application of fresh soil, the trimming 
of the old roots, and the great luxuriance gained by growing in summer 
in the open ground, renovate the plants, which could not be done by 
any other means of culture. 

I propagate the Bouvardia by cutting of the roots. I fill some large 
fruiting pine pots with good fresh mellow loam, well blended with 
either thoroughly rotten dung, or vegetable mould. I plant my roots 
all over the pot, beginning in a circle round the outside, opening the 
soil, and planting them with my finger, and continue filling up one 
circle within another, till I finish in the centre of the pot or pots, 
leaving no more of the roots visible above the surfece than just the top. 
I then water and place them in a hothouse at from sixty to seventy 
degrees of heat by night. As soon as the shoots get to between four 
and five inches high, I transfer the plants singly into pots of a small 
size, and by degrees harden them after they have got established. 
When they have made some progress, I plant them out into a bed 
four feet wide, eight inches between the rows, and four inches in the 
row, where, if the soil be good, many will soon be in flower. I pot 
them again before frost, and treat as done to older plants. There 
ought to be a bed of this beautiful flower in every flower garden or 
parterre. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

BT MR* CJOCK, OF CHI8WICK. 

Fob several successive years Mr. Cock has obtained the first prize in the 
amateurs'class of Pelargoniums at the Horticultural and Royal Botanic 
Societies' shows. The following is the method of culture he pursues, 
and with such admirable success ; — 

1st. My usual^custora is to strike the cuttings the beginning of June, 
or sooner if my plants are sufficiently strong to allow my taking two 
or three shoots off without injury. As soon as they are rooted I pot 
them in 60-sized4)ot8, and remove them to a shady situation, or place 
them in a cool frame, shading them constantly when the sun is out, 
until they have taken fresh roots. They are next transferred to an 
open situation, and placed on slates or boards. As soon as the plants 
will bear the sun without flagging I stop them. In September I repot 
them into 48-sized pots, and at that period I commence training them 
into the form I intend them to have. In December or January those 
which are sufficiently strong are shifted into 16-sized pots, allowing 
plenty of potsherds for drainage ; the others I do not shift till March. 
In these pots they remain to flower. About the middle of July or the 
beginning of August I cut them down, and place them in a shady 
situation to keep the sun firom drying the soil too fast ; water is now 
applied very sparingly. As soon as the plants have thrown out shoots 
an inch long, the soil is nearly all shaken oflT, and they are repotted 
into the same sized pots ; when they have taken fresh roots the super- 
fluous shoots are thinned out ; in this state they remain until they are 
removed into the greenhouse. 

2nd. Treatment when in the greenhouse. The plants I intend 
growing for exhibition are placed on the stage at least four feet apart ; 
air is liberally supplied ; where the situation will allow it, the front 
sashes should be left open all night, while the weather will permit* 
In November the plants are stopped ; a stick is then put to each shoot 
to make the plants uniform, ana the leaves are thinned out to allow the 
air to pass freely through the plants. In December or January the 
strongest plants are again selected, and repotted into 8- sized pots; 
additional heat should then be applied to enable the plants to root 
quickly. In February I commence syringing them ; this is done early 
in the afternoon, so that the leaves may dry before night. In March 
they are again repotted into 2-sized pots, allowing a larger quantity 
than before of potsherd for drainage ; water is now very liberally sup- 
plied. When the flowers begin to expand, they are shaded on the 
outside of the house v/ith cheesecloth, which I consider better than 
canvas, as it admits more light, and the temperature will not be higher. 
Air should always be admitted before the sun has much power on the 
glass ; this precaution in a great measure prevents the appearance of 
the green fly. 

3rd. In applying fire-heat the greatest care is required, for on this 
success will in a great measure depend. The system I have pursued 
for four successive years is to light the fires at three or four o'clock ia 
the aft;emoon, sometimes later, as circumstances may dictate ; the fires 
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are allowed to go out at eigbt or nine o'clock, by which time ^the 
temperature ought to be forty or forty-two degrees Fahrenheit, which 
is amply sufficient. I again relight them at three or four o'clock in 
the morning, by which means the plants are never overheated, as is- 
frequently the case when the fires are continued until a later period in 
the evening. 

4th. Preparing the soil. Having obtained a quantity of loam with 
the turf, it is^ chopped up with a spade and placed in a heap. I then' 
procure a large quantity of fresh stable-litter, and shake, it up lighUy, 
into a heap, in the form of a mushroom-bed. If the weather is ,hQt^ 
and dry at the time, it is well watered with strong manure water, and 
covered over with slates as closely as possible, to keep the ammonia, 
&c., from disengaging. In this state it remains for fifteen or sixteen 
days. I then put to every barrowful of loam one of dung, covering the 
heap slightly over at last with loam ; in this heap it remains for a 
month or five weeks ; it is then turned over three or four times, in. 
order that the loam and dung may be well mixed together ; in twelve 
months it will be fit for use. To two barrowfuls of this compost I add 
one of leaf-mould and a peck and a-half of silver sand. 



ON DESTROYING ANTS. 



Being from home some time, I had not the opportunity of reading my. 
May Number, in which I perceive a query respecting Ants ; and if 
you think my experiment likely to be of any utility, or worthy of 
insertion, I shall feel very glad in having it in my power to tender a 
trifle to so generous and valuable a work. I have a large garden, two- 
thirds of which is a kitchen garden, the other a flower garden. I had 
some valuable apple trees in the larger one, from which, for three 
years, I could obtain no fruit ; the bloom was abundant, but as soon as 
it set, and got a little &i:5e, it nearly, all fell off; and on very strict 
observance one day, I perceived the trees were all infested with 
thousands of Ants ; on speaking of it to a clever old gentleman in 
gardening, he said that tar was the only preventive to those insects, 
and that I must tar the trees about three or four feet high from the 
ground. Accordingly the next day I had it attended to, by having a 
pot of tar brought into the garden and an old paint brush ; fearing this 
might injure the bark of the tree, I had a ring made of it quite round 
the trees next the earth ; and when it was getting dry, had a ring 
pressed down hard on the earth, close to the tree, which 'answered as 
well. I soon perceived the Ants would not touch it ; the smell seemed 
to annoy them, for scarce any were caught on it. The next thing was 
to destroy the insects ; and as I knew lime would kill small insects, I 
had a large tub of lime (finely sifted with a hair sieve) brought and 
kept there. Their haunts are easily traced, but will require, for the 
first time dressing, a man and a boy. Where there is a great quantity 
of these marauders they make their roads very frequently across the 
paths, which, being soon perceived, will direct you to their haunts. 
Where they enter, by small apertures in the ground, having ready a 
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Sieve full of lime and a water-pot full of strong lime-water, take a spade 
and gently turn up the earth till you come to the Ants, which will be 
found in immense numbers ; sift the lime over them immediately ; this 
confuses them. Rake the earth on them quick, and water over well 
with the water-pot ; this first dressing is some trouble, but afterwards 
a boy can do it as well, if shown how to leave the earth neat. The 
next summer we pursued the same plan, but did not find half the 
number of insects, and the next a very few ; and afterwards had no 
further annoyance from them, but plenty of fruit. The. White Currant 
trees they attacked when in full bloom, which nearly all fell off ; the 
flowers did not suffer much from them, except the succulent kind. As 
to Balsams, I could not get one to bloom ; in my observations of them 
I perceived they attacked the stalk of the fruit or flower, next to the 
tree, and by sapping out the juice, which should nourish the fruit or 
flower, caused it to decay and fitll off. Upon taking up some of the 
fresh-fallen apples, and cutting through the stalks, I found them dry 
and spungy. 



ON THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 

The Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society very laudably encourage 
practical gardeners to write on subjects connected with horticulture, 
and. such communications are publicly read in the hall at the quarterly 
meetings of the Society. Honorary premiums are awarded for such as 
are judged worthy. The papers are printed and circulated among the 
members. 

The following appeared with others (principally on fruit and 
vegetable culture) "in the Society's recent quarterly publication : — 

" On the Cultivation of the Chinese Primrose. By Mr. John 
Hankin, gardener to Rear- Admiral Mitford, Hunmanby Hall. 

" The method pursued by me in the raising of the Primula sinensis 
from seed and its subsequent management is as follows : — 

" About the first week in July I sow the seed in shallow pans, in 
light sandy soil, without any manure. The seeds are sown very thin, 
and pressed down on the surface, so . as merely to be covered with the 
soil; After a gentle watering, the pans containing the seed are re- 
moved into a hotbed, where they remain until the young plants are 
about one inch in height. At this stage of their growth they are 
pricked out into the same sort of pans, one inch apart. The soil aftv 
this time used consists of one-third leaf-mould to two-thirds of the same 
soil as used in sowing. The plants are put into the hot-bed again 
until they have attained the height of two inches. They are then taken 
out of the pans, and shifted into pots five inches across the top, and 
particularly well drained. The compost for this and their final shift 
consists of equal quantities of cow-dung two years old, leaf-mould, 
peat earth, and sandy soil. After potting, the plants are removed into 
a cold frame, with an eastern aspect. The sashes are kept close for a 
few days, and the plants are shaded from the mid-day sun until they 
commence growing. Air b then admitted, gradually at first, but as 
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soon as I perceive the plants to be fairly in a growing state I give air 
iPreely ; I never, however, neglect to keep the sashes above the plants 
to ward off heavy rain, as nothing is so destructive to Primulas as 
water overhead at any period of their growth. As the plants begin to 
fill their pots with roots, I g^ve them liquid manure, made from 
pigeon's dung, once a-week, but only to those plants that are vigorous 
arod healthy. I allow the first flower-stem to rise, but only for the 
sake of judging the merits of the flower. As soon as that is decided, 
the good flowers are picked out, and when the pots are filled with roots 
the plants are finally shiAed into pots from eight to twelve inches 
across the top, and treated in precisely the same way as the former 
shifting, and with the same situation and aspect. The plants remain 
in the cold frame until the middle of October ; afler that they are 
brought into their winter quarters to flower in the greenhouse. As 
soon as I am able to judge that the plants do not increase in size, I 
withhold the dung-water, as a continuance of it would likely destroy 
them in the winter months." 

The conduct of this excellent Society in this particular is worth 
following by all other societies on gardening, &c. It is useful both to 
the writers and also the readers of their productions. 



ON INCREASING GREENHOUSE AND OTHER CURIOUS 
OR BARE PLANTS BY INARCHING OR LAYING. 

BT A PRACrrnONER IM ONE OF THE FROPAGATTMO DEPABTMBNTS IN A IX>NBON 

NURSERY. 

There are many of the most curious and splendid flowering stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy slirubs, which are only to be propagated by the 
methods of either inarching or laying them, or, if 'they can be struck 
from cuttings, they seldom grow in a healthy condition afterwards. 
But a weakly-growing species, inserted upon the stock of a free-growing 
kind, will cause it to bloom far more profusely and vigorously. An 
additional advantage, too, is afforded by being enabled to obtain a 
plant of considerable size in a short time. I have, therefore, drawn up 
some practical observations upon the method which I have pursued 
most successfully for twelve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting, differing from it in these particu- 
lars, that whereas, in grafting, the scion is at once totally separated 
from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear off before 
Ahe splicing takes place ; here, on the contrary, neither the scion is 
separated from its parent, nor the head of the stock cut away, until the 
union becomes so far complete that the first is unnecessary, and the 
latter injurious. It is in consequence much preferable to the common 
grafting, for evergreens in particular ; it is principally practised as the 
best means of multiplying all the double varieties of Camellia, and 
plants of similar habits ; because their strong leaves, if only for a few 
days deprived of their regular support, by being cut clear from the 
mother stock, if not covered closely with a glass, will be certain to 
wither and fall off; afler which, there will be but very slender chance 
of the scion's completing an union : it is performed as follows :— 
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Having provided a stoclE, which should always be some of the 
ooaner, free kinds, of the same genus of plants, and nearly of the 
same diameter as the shoot which hs intended fbr inarching, cut a thin 
slip, from two to three inches long, and about one-third or something 
better of the whole thickness, smoothly off from each of them, in the 
clearest part of the stem, with a small sharp knife (a most necessary 
instrument for this business) ; the bark of each must then be fitted 
together in the most exact manner, at least on one side, and tied per- 
fectly tight with good matting; they must be clayed in the same 
manner as grafts ; and, as being within doors in a warm house will 
occasion the clay to become over dry, and liable to crack, they should, 
at least in dry weather, receive two or three times a-week some water 
from the rose of a water-pot, or by means of a syringe, to preserve it 
in a proper moist state, observing to do it in the evening, lest the 
leaves should get scorched by the rays of the sun : a little moss tied 
peatly round each ball of clay will prevent the water being so fre- 
quently necessary, which is, in my opinion, very desirable. Eight or 
ten weeks will, in general, be found sufficient time for them to unite ; 
at all events by that time, I think, they may be partially separated 
/rom the parent plant by cutting the inarched shoots better than half 
way through ; and if, on trial, they are found to be united, and bear 
that operation well, they may in a few days afterwards be entirely cut 
off and placed in a shady part of the house, where they must be kept 
moderately syringed, as before, and some additional shade eiren, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather, for two or three weeks, during 
which time they may be untied, and the top of the stock cut off in a 
neat manner, and also any unnecessary part of the bottom of the scion 
that may remain. Let a little clay be again applied, that these fresh 
wounds may have sufficient time to become properly healed, wliich will 
take place in a few weeks. In this manner have I succeeded with 
Myrtus Pimento, and other plants allied to it, which are particularly 
difficult to strike or propagate by any other means, on the common 
Myrtle, with tolerable success ; and also many other plants of the same 
description upon tHeir kind. 

In laying, choice should be made of the young tender shoots of the 
present year, the soil bark of which will sooner form a callosity, and 
produce roots, than that of any of the preceding year's growth. It is 
particularly necessary to observe, whether the plant intended to be 
layed is of a brittle nature or not, for, if it is, it will be necessary that 
the shoots be pegged gently down to the surface previous to laying, 
and thus left, until their tops naturally acquire a perpendicular 
direction, which they will do in a few days ; without this precaution, it 
will be extremely difficult to tongue them without cracking or breaking 
them off; but if treated in this manner, the most Inrittle may be layed 
without danger. 

By tongueing is meant the operation of cutting a small longitudinal 
scalp, about half an inch in length, on the inner side of the heel, or 
bend, which is to be inserted in the earth ; about one-third of it should 
be cut off in a transverse direction, it being so placed that the trans* 
verse cut may be immediately on or below the joint ; but by no means 
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is the whole of it to be cut away, as practised by some, it being the 
part which in most instances produces the first fibres. Having the 
layer thus prepared, the earth must be opened with the hand about 
three or four inches deep, and in the direction of the shoot, into which 
opening it would be advisable to put a little fresh loam or sand, for 
the immediate reception of the layer, which should be fixed therein at 
least three inches under the suHace; the tongue should be gently 
twisted sideways, so as to prevent its resting within the heel or bend, 
and the mould immediately closed tight over it. As many layers as 
are wanted being thus made, let the whole have a moderate watering, 
to settle the mould, and be set or plunged in a good growing heat, as 
it is of considerable importance to keep the parent plant in a free 
and thriving state. 

There are many plants which produce roots so freely, that should a 
branch even touch the sur&ce of the ground, they strike almost imme- 
diately; these every gardener will soon become acquainted with by 
their natural efforts, and, therefore, will find it sufficient for their 
increase merely to insert them in the mould, noting, however, that a 
slight twist on the part inserted will considerably promote their 
rooting. 

It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments that the layer 
which is inserted to a proper depth roots sooner and better than that 
which is layed nearer the sur&ce ; the self-evident reason of which is 
that the deeper they are the air is better excluded, and there is a more 
regular degree of moisture for the nourishment of the young fibres 
when they make their appearance. I must also observe that no part 
of the shoot should on any pretence be covered with the mould, except 
that which is meant to produce roots, as the covering of the whole 
renders it extremely liable to rot ; therefore, if any partit^ularly tender 
plant should happen to be thus treated, it would evidently endanger 
the whole stool. This may seem an unnecessary observation to some, 
but I can assuro such that I have seen layers made by people, who 
thought themselves extremely clever, whero none of the parent stool 
were left in sight j except' the tops of each individual layer: what was 
the consequence ? in a few months, one-half at least of the stools were 
without the least spark of life remaining ; and of the rest which were 
so fortunate as to survive, perhaps not one-tenth of the- shoots layed 
produced plants. 



ON WATER PLANTS. 



BT 8ENEX. 

The beautiful flowers of some of the water plants do at least equal, if 
not surpass, many of our most curious land plants, and especially those 
in the West Indies. I am persuaded many curious persons would have 
made plantations of them, if they had known how to have done it ; but 
though America exceeds us, yet we are not without them in England, 
as the Water Lilies and Banunculuses of several kinds, that aro so fre- 
quently found in our rivers and ponds, and especially in Cambridge- 
shire, where there is a great variety. 
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Water plants may be cultivated in gardens, although there are 
neither ponds, rivers, or springs in them ; and I recommend the doing 
of it in the method following. 

Either in garden pots glazed, without holes, or in troughs or cases of 
wood, of oaken boards two inches thick, six feet long, and two feet 
wide, and two feet and a half deep ; if they are for large plants that 
grow under water, the troughs need not be so deep. The corners of 
these troughs should be strengthened with iron, and the inside should 
be well pitched, and the outside painted. 

These pots or troughs should be filled one-third part with common 
unmixed earth for Water Lilies, or pond weeds, or such as require 
depth of water for their leaves to swim in. 

And for Water Arums, Water Plantains, and Banunculuses, which 
love not so much depth of water as the former, they may be filled two- 
thirds with the same earth. 

And as for those water plants that grow in bogs and marshes, the 
pots or troughs may be filled with the earth within five inches of the 
top. 

This may be performed in April, when the water plants begin to 
appear, which may be planted from that time till the middle of June ; 
and the vessels may be filled with water as soon as the plants are put 
into them. 

It ought also to be observed that many of the water plants are 
erratics, swimming about from place to place, as the wind carries them, 
taking no root in the earth, only striking their roots in the water, as 
Ducks-meat, Frog-bits, and Water-soldiers. A small quantity of earth 
in the bottoms of the pots or cases will be sufficient to maintain the 
water in a right state for the support of these. 

' And, indeed, the best way to understand the right method of culti- 
vating them in gardens will be to observe the mode of growth, and the 
exposure of those plants that we would civilize iii our gardens. For 
the plain road of nature should be always followed, or at least kept in 
view, in-order to obtain healthful plants. 

In thus artificially cultivating water plants, it is my opinion that 
those that naturally grow in rivers should be frequently refreshed with 
spring-water ; but such as delight to grow in standing pools or ponds 
should be seldom interrupted with it. 

It may also be observed that water plants, when they are removed, 
are as long before they recover themselves, to renew their growth, as 
land plants are. And whereas it is an usual thing to shelter land 
plants from the heat of the sun, after they have been transplanted, 
water plants must be treated quite contrary, and must be exposed to 
the sun after their removal. 

The seeds of water plants are of two kinds, the one kind swimming 
on the top of the water, and the other sinking to the bottom as 
soon as it is shed, following the nature of their mother plants in that 
respect ; for if the seeds of such plants, which naturally swim on the 
top of the water, should sink to the bottom, those seeds would not be 
in the proper station which is required for their growth, and so, of 
consequence, would perish ; and so, on tb^ oU)^r h^nd^ the seeds of 
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such plants which naiundly grow under watef , will not s^im on the 
top of it. 

It may also be observed that in our climate no one water plant is an- 
evergreen ; but all of them are either vivacious or annual, and either 
lose their leaves down to their roots, or entirely perish, excepting^ only 
their seeds; for it 19 impossible that they should live and grow in iroten 
waters. 

Therefbre, in order to preserve their seeds, that we may be supplied 
with the several kinds from year to year, the plants are to be followed 
from the flower till they are ripe, and then they should be put into 
earth and water, to preserve them fit for vegetation the next spring ; 
for that is the way that nature takes, and there is no difficulty in doing 
this in pots, &o. 

They may be put into the pots or troughs as soon as they are 
gathered, and may there either sink or swim, according to their nature, 
until the spring causes them to sprout, and they will prosper, and 
require but a very little attendance* 

I do not doubt but that the seeds of water plants will produce as 
many varieties as the seeds of land plants every year. 

As to exotic water plants, I am of opinion that they are best to be 
procui^ed and brought hither in the seeds ; and whereas, in America, 
the waters are generally adorned with beautiful plants, if they were 
procured by some ingenious correspondent in those parts, they may be 
put (each sort by itself) into bottles of water and earth, with large: 
mouths, and only to be covered with a linen cloth, for if they were 
stopped with corks, the liquor would be apt to ibnnent; and these 
bottles might be put into a vessel of water, and so be brought to us 1 
and when we receive them, they should be sown in the pots, as directed 
before, and set into hotbeds, until the weather in England comes to 
answer the heat of the climate they came from* 

When the seeds are gathered, the person who does it should curi- 
ously observe the depth of the water they grow in, the quality of the 
soil under the water, the situation, and whether it is standing or 
running water they grow in } and, above all, the taste of the water, 
whether it be fresh, or salt, or brackish. 

When we have made a good collection of varieties of water plants, 
they may be disposed into classes, and the several tribes ranged in tbeir . 
proper order, which would be of use to such as read leetUreS on plants, 
aind for want of this is the occasion that water plants are so little known. 

The most proper season for disposing and removing them is as soon 
as they are out of flower, and the leaves begin to decay, wbioh is about 
the beginning of September. The stems or branches of them should 
then be cut off near the root ; and their roots should be planted at due.; 
distances in the pots or troughs, as before directed. 

Those water plants which come from foreign parts must be sheltered 
in a greenhouse during the winter ; for if they, like the e^otlo land 
plants, so far preserve their natural season of growth tbat they will 
only sprout in the spring time of their native countries, they will some* 
times flower with us in the winter season. And while they are in the 
greenhouse they should frequently be refreshed with water, somewhat^ 
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warmed with th« heat of horse-dung or the sun, &nd be allowed as 
much air as possible* 



ON THE CULTURE OP CACTUSES. 

A COBKESPONDENT requesting instructions on the culture of the 
Cactus, I herewith send you some practical observations, which con- 
tain the practice of the most successful exhibitors at the London shows 
of this tribe of plants. The compost that I use is an equal quantity of 
light turfy loam and pigeons' dung, and one-third sheep's dung, ex- 
posing the mixture one year to the influence of the summer's sun and 
winter frost to mellow. When wanted for use, I add one-third of 
sandy peat, in both cases mixing them well together. I grow the 
young plants from February to July, in the forcing flower-house, kept 
from 55^ to 60^ Fahr. I afterwards remove them to a shelf in an airy 
situation in the greenhouse, exposed to the midday sun, giving them 
plenty of air and little water. The plants that I want to flower the 
following September are placed in the forcing-house the first week in 
December, giving them very little water for the first ten days, and 
gradually increasing the water as the plants advance in growth. About 
the 1st of February I stop all the young shoots, which soon become 
well ripened ; from this time I decrease the quantity of water until 
they become quite dry, in order to throw the plants into a state of rest. 
In the beginning of March I replace them in a cold shady situation in 
the greenhouse, treating them as before. For plants to flower in 
August, I place a quantity more in the forcing-house the first week 
in January, treating them the same as those for September, only they 
are put to rest in the greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the 
forcing-house one week sooner. The first flowering plants are put in 
the forcing-house the end of January, and will come in flower about 
the middle of March. When these plants have done flowering, and are 
cemoved from the drawing*room or greenhouse, I prune out most of 
the old shoots that have flowered, so that the plants are furnished r^u- 
larly with young shoots for flowering the ensuing year ; these phmts 
are also placed in the forcing-house for ten days, to ripen the young 
wood and dry up the moisture, and are then put to rest in the green- 
house as usual: such plants will flower a second time in October. 
Others, put in the forcing-house the middle of February, will flower 
about the end of April ; if then pruned and dried, and put to rest as 
before, they will flower a second time in November, and so on in pro- 
portion* I re-pot them at all seasons, whenever the phmta may require 
it, always observing to keep the pots well drained with potsherds, that 
the moisture may pass ofl* readily. This process may be considered 
troublesome, but superior growth, and abundance of flowers, amply 
repay the care bestowed. By the above treatment, C. speciosa and 
Jenkinsoni have generally produced from ninety to a hundred fine 
expanded flowers at one year old. I prefer growing them in wooden 
tubs, with nice stakes fixed in the tub, to the usual mode of supporting 
Xhrnn by sticks driven into the ball of the plant, which I consider 
injures the fibre and makes the plant appear unsightly. 
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COLOURING MATTER FOR PLANTS.- ; 

The colouring matter for plants called chromule is contained in cells 
protected by the epidermis, or thin transparent covering of the surface, 
which, by its transparency, permits the colour to be transmitted. It is 
chemically composed of carbon, in .large quantities, hydrogen, and a 
small proportion of oxygen ; it is found in the leaves of plants, and 
proceeds from the carbon fixed by the decomposition of carboiiic acid ; 
its colour in this situation is green, and as such it may be considered as 
carbon, presented by the vegetable kingdom in its least degree of com- 
bination with oxygen. Many leaves change their colour at the approach 
of winter, and frequently assume a bright red appearance (as is the 
case with the Virginian creeper), a circumstance caused by their 
having ceased to ^x carbon during the day, but continuing to absorb 
oxygen at night. This condition, then, may be assumed as carbon, or 
chromule, in its least amount in quantity, under its highest state of 
oxygenation, and is most frequently met with in flowers whose functions 
(the reverse of that of leaves) is to part with carbon, whilst they absorb 
oxygen. We have in these examples the colouring principle of plants 
(carbon) presented under its two most opposed conditions, namely, in 
an abundant quantity, and little oxydised, assuming a dark green 
colour, whilst, in the opposite state, there exists only a small proportion, 
but at the same time it is exhibited in its highest degree of oxygenation, 
appearing as a bright red. — Medical Times, 



FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BOYAIi HOBTICULTUBAIi SOCIETY, BEGENT-STBEET. 

Jufy 4. — Of subjects of exhibition, Messrs. Yeitch and Son sent a 
Peruvian Thibaudia, a pretty Vaccinium-like shrub, with long, waxy, 
rosy-pink, tubular blossoms, tipped with white ; and a pale yellow 
Mexican Lisianthus named frigidus, for which a Certificate was 
awarded. 

From Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, was a specimen of 
the new Allamanda Schottii, a handsome Brazilian species, perhaps 
more shrubby than A. cathartica, and with flowers of a glowing yellow, 
larger than those of the large flowered variety of that species. Besides 
the size and copiousness of the blossoms, this fine species is stated to 
have the merit of flowering in a small state. A Banksian Medal was 
awarded it. 

Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, exhibited a collection of Orchids, 
consisting of Aerides afiine and three other species ; the larger flowered 
variety of the orange-scarlet blossomed Epidendrum vitellinum; a 
good Brassia brachiata; the white-lipped Oncid (O. leucochilum), one 
of the best of its class ; the Mexican Stanhopea Martiana, a beautiful 
species ; Dendrobium sanguinolentum, Odontoglossum cordatum, Onci- 
dium bifolium, Cattleya citrina, and some others. A Banksian Medal 
was awarded for the five first-mentioned plants. 

A similar award was made to Mr. Henderson, of Wellington 
Nursery, St. John's TTood^ for a collection of Pelargoniums, Cape and 
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fancy varieties. Of the Cape species which were named the most 
beautiful were, ardens, bipinnatifidum, and flexuosum ; some others^ to 
which numbers only were attached, were also very pretty, exhibiting 
in a striking degree the charm of which the better formed and more 
showy varieties of the florist are in a great measure deficient, viz,, 
variety. The same nurseryman also showed a, Phlox named depressa, 
a hybrid obtained between P. Brownii and Drummondii. Blooms of 
Hoyle's Scipio Pelargonium came from Mr. Silverlock. Mr. Keynes, 
of Salisbury, showed a light-flowered 'Fuchsia named Snowdrop. A 
Certificate of Merit was awarded to Mr. Moore, gardener to the Earl 
of Auckland, for a well-flowered plant of a sweet-scented Amaryllis, 
named Nafalerisis, if not the same, much resembling A. Forbesii, a 
species introduced by the Horticultural Society some twenty years ago. 
As an instance of the good effects of dry cool winter treatment for 
such things, it was mentioned that of two bulbs, perfectly sound and of 
equal size, received in July, 1846, the one exhibited was kept dry and 
cool till the following spring ; the other was potted immediately, and 
grew before winter, very weakly, however, and it was stated that it 
still remains in a sickly state, the bulb feeling soft. The other, win- 
tered dry, was placed in a vinery at work. It grew vigorously, but 
did not blossom in 1847 ; it was kept growing till July, when it was 
gradually dried off, and kept for the remainder of the summer on a 
shelf near the glass; it was wintered- dry and cold, and was again 
placed in spring in a vinery at work, and when it had grown to some 
size it was watered with weak liquid manure ; it began to show for 
blossom about the middle of June, and has iiowered beautifully. A 
variegated variety of Thunbergia aurantiaca, named Doddsii, was 
shown by Mr. Dodds, gardener to Colonel Baker. 

From the garden of the Society were Mr. Fortune's double-flowered 
Cpnvolvulus (Calystegia pubescens), which, though hardy, makes a 
pretty greenhouse twiner; Indigofera decora, also a Chinese plant, 
remarkable for the length of time it continues in flower ; the useful 
Eoella ciliata ; Mr. Lobb's JEschynanthus (JE. Lobbianus) ; Gardenia 
Eothmanni ; and a large specimen of the New Zealand Veronica 
speciosa, just coming into flower. The latter, which requires protec- 
tion in winter about trondon, has been found to be perfectly hardy, in 
Cornwall. From the same collection were also Salvia hians, a pretty 
hardy, herbaceous, blue and wJiite-flowered perennial from Cashmere ; 
Fuchsia tetradactyla, a slender-growing species, of no beauty, so named 
from its deeply-cleft stigma, which, when stripped of its tiny envelopes, 
looks not unlike the foot of some gallinaceous bird ; Monardella undu- 
lata, a sweet-scented hardy annual, raised froin seeds sent from. Cali- 
fornia by Mr. Hartweg; Adamia versicolor, and other plants. The 
Adamia, which is one of Mr. Fortune's Chinese introductions, is a 
greenhouse plant, and looks not unlike a Hydrangea, so far as the 
foliage is concerned, but the flowers are different. When in bud, they 
are at first white, but gradually change to pink ; and, when fully ex- 
panded, the interior is a violet blue. The flowers should be succeeded 
by little berries of a fine blue colour, which are as pretty as the 
flowers ; but attempts to fruit it have hitherto failed. 

Vol. XVI. No. 20.— JV./S. » 



aiQ ?LO«AI« KXHIBITIONS, 

BOTAL HOBTICULTURAIi SOCIETYi'CHISWICK. 

The Horticultural Society's third, exhibition for this season took 
place on Wednesday, July 12th, in the Gardens at Chiswick, and was 
visited by 14,084 persons. 

The collections of plants in pots were generally those which had 
been exhibited at the previous shows, which we have noticed in our 
June and July Numbers, and, therefore, now omit them. At this 
show the Carnations and Piootees are exhibited ; and in order that our 
readers may see which varieties are most successful, and thus be a 
guide to them in making a selection of the most approved, we insert 
the three first prize stands in each class. 

Cabnations and Picotbes. — Some fine stands of these fiivourite 
flowers were exhibited, and excited much admiration from the company^ 
-. For Cabnations, in pans of twenty-four distinct varieties. — First 
prize, in the Amateurs* Classy was awarded to Mr. J. Edwards, Wace 
Cottage, HoUoway, for Flora's Grarland, Mansley's Beauty of Wood- 
house, Hale's Prince Albert, May's Hotspur, Duke of Sutherland, 
Village Maid, Miss Thornton, Count Paulina, Earl of X/eicester^ 
Strong's Duke of York, La Bailbulaise, Sir H. Hardinge, Lady of the 
Lake, Thiers, True Britoni Ward's Sarah Payne, Isonia, President, 
Hugo Meynell, Sir B. Teel, Sylvius, Orlando, Earl Spacer, and 
PuxLey's Prince Albert, 

Second prize, Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, for Halliday'^ Lord Ban- 
diffe, Ely's Mrs. Bunkill, Willmer's Hero of Middlesex, Ely's Sir 
Hugh Gough, Hodge's Bright Phoebus, Flora's Garland, Count 
Paulina, Mansley's £^uty of Woodhouse, Jacques's Georgiana, Ely's 
King of Scarlets, Appleby's Prince of Wales, May's Orlando, Puxle/s 
Prince Albert, May's Ariel, Ely's Duke of Bedford, May's Hotspur, 
Simpson's Queen Victoria, Eason's Admiral Curzon, Holmes's Mary 
Ann, Scaley's Purple, Chamber's Kate, Scaley's Princess Boyal^ Ely's 
Lord Milton, and May's Hotspur. 

Third prize, to Mr. Ellis, Woolwich. 

In the same class for Nurserymen^ first prize to Mr. Turner, of 
Chalvey, for Flora's Garland, Eason's Admiral Curzon, Puxley's Prince 
Albert, Turner's William Penn, Count Paulina, May's Prince Arthur, 
Martin's President, Greasley's Village Maid, May'« Ariel, Standard, 
Earl Spencer, Colcut's Brutus, May's Cardinal Wolsey, Hale's Prince 
Albert, Squire Trow, Duke of York, Hale's Sir H. Smith, May's 
Lorenzo, Beauty of Woodhouse, Arabella, Ibrahim Pacha, Ely's King 
of Scarlets, Ward's Sarah Payne, and Ely's Margo. 

Second prize, Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Willmer's Con- 
quering Hero, Wilson's Harriet, Hepworth's Hamlet, Jackson's Squire 
Trow, Wood's William the Fourth, Willmer's Hero of Middleseif, 
Burroughes's Earl Spencer, Hale's Prince Albert, Flora's Garland, 
Squire's Defiance, Beauty of Woodhouse, Halliday's Lord Bancliffe, 
Ely's Duke of Bedford, Holmes'js Count Paulina, Milwood's Premier, 
Ely's Lord Hardinge, Whales's Chance, Willmer's Telemachus, 
Admiral Curzon, King of Scarlets, Puxley's Prince Albert, Barren- 
ger's Premier, Ely's Sir R. Hill. 

Third prize, Mr. Ward, whd showed Cartwrlght's Bainbow, May's 
Ariel, Ward's Sarah Payne, Smith's Wellington, Hepworth's Hamlet, 
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Wilmer's Duchess of Kent, Hale's Frince Albert, Ely's Lord Milton, 
Flora's Garland, Turner's William Penn, Wilson's Harriet, Don 
John, Colcut's Brutus, Bright's Phoebus, Puxley's Queen, Lodge'iS 
True Briton, Parker's Sophia, Squire's Defiance, Mansley's Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Ely's King of Scarlets, Elliott's Martha, Count Paulina, 
Strong's Duke of York, Ward's No. 8. 

In PicoTEES, the first prize was awarded to Mr. Edwards, Holloway, 
for the following twenty-four varieties: Lee's Privateer, Sharp's- 
L'El^ant, Wildman's Isabella, Ely's ^vourite, Brinkler's Lady Ches- 
terfield, Emma, Princess Alice, May's Sebastian, Matthews' Ne Plus 
Ultni, Gidden's Teaser, Willmer's Princess Royal, Burroughes' Mrs. 
Bevan, Wood's Queen Victoria, Matthews' Enchantress, Edmonds' 
Jenny Lind, Costar's Triumph, May's Portia, Yoritshire Hero, May's 
Jessica, Lady Alice Peel, Mrs. Barnard, May's Olivia, Edmonds' 
Ernest, and Jessop's Sir W. Middleton. 

Second prize, Mr. J. W. Newhall, for Mrs. Bevan, Matthews' 
Enchantress, Barraud's Borderer, Wildman's Isabella, Mrs. Barnard^ 
Kirtland's Augusta, Crask's Queen Victoria, Sharpe's L'Elegant, May's 
Portia, Cox's Eegina, Nulli Secundus, May's Sebastian, Edmonds' 
Jenny Lind, Willmer's Princess Royal, Burroughes' Duke of New- 
castle, Gidden's Teaser, YouelPs Gem, Lord Hardinge, Norman's 
Beauty, Tolworthy's Isabella, Headley's King James and Venus, Ves- 
pasian, and Wilson's Fanny Irby^ 

Third prize, to Mr. Ellis, of Woolwich, for Gidden's Diana, Wain's 
Queen Victoria, Burroughes' Lady Douro, Headley's Venus, Garret's 
Lady Dacre, Headley's King James, Vespasian, Hector, Burroughes' 
Mrs. Bevan, Wilson's Fanny^ Irby, Wildman's Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, 
Crask's Prince Albert, lidy Alice Peel, Burroughes' President, 
Willmer's Agnes, Anacreon, Seedling, Matthew's Enchantress, Sir W. 
Middleton, Ophelia, Seedling, Brinkler's Hope, and Miss Desborough. 
. In the Nurserymen^s Class, the first prize was awarded to Messrs. 
I^orman, of Woolwich, for Burroughes' Duke of Newcastle, Matthews' 
Enchantress, Burroughes' President, Cox's Regina, Prinnet's Bendigo, 
Burroughes' Margiana, Wildman's Isabella, Wain's Queen Victoria, 
Headley's Generalissimo, Sharp's L'Elegant, Burroughes' Amy, Will- 
mer's Princess Royal, May's Juliet, Burroughes' Ajax, Mrs. Barnard, 
Headley's King James, Burroughes' Lady Smith and Mrs. Bevan, 
Crask's Queen Victoria, Headley's Venus, and Burroughes' General 
Jackson. 

Second prize, to Mr. Turner, Chalvey, for May's Rosalind, Marris' 
Prince Albert and Celia, Edmond's Jenny Lind, Regina, May's 
Jessica, Halliday's Minerva, Lee's Privateer, May's Portia, Mrs« 
Bevan, Crask's Prince Albert, Venus, May's Sebastian, Ne Plus 
Ultra, Herniione, May's Juliet, Costar's Richard Cobden, May's 
Olivia, Burroughes' Amy, Turner's Ernestine, Wildman's Isabella^ 
Jjady Dacre, Burroughes' Miss Burdett Coutts, and Mrs. Barnard. 

Third prize, to Mr. Ward, Woolwich, for Mrs. Barnard, Burroughes' 
President, Belle of the Village, Gidden's Diana, Crask's Queen, 
Crask's Prince Albert, Hardstone's Sarah, Wildman's Isabella, Lady 
Dacre, Wilson's Fanny Irby, John's Prince Albert, Sir W. Middleton, 
Smith's Lord Hardiogei Matthews' Enchantress, Ward's No. 3, Mrs. 
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Bevan, Burroughes' Lady A. Pee), Willmer's Bride, PrihcesB Augusta, 
Miss Desborough, Brinkler's Purple Perfection, Beauty of Cray, and 
Barraud's Bride. 



BOTAL SOUTH LONDON FLOBICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 

July 18. — ^The fourth show of the season took place in the Surrey- 
Zoological Gardens on Tuesday last, under fitvourable circumstances, 
the day being Une and the company numerous. As nearly all the 
plants brought forward have been mentioned in our reports of Chis.wick 
and other exhibitions, we shall not redescribe them, but vrlll confine 
our remarks to the florists' flowers, which form the chief source of 
attraction here, and which were on this occasion produced in excellent 
condition ; and as it was the usual Carnation and Picotee show, w^e 
shall give little else at present. 

For the best twelve Cabnatioxs in the Amateurs* ClasSy the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. May, of Sonning, whose stand conta-ined 
Prince Arthur, Mercutio, May's Caliban, Turner's William Penn, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, King Lear, May's Lorenzo, Sliallow, Flora's 
Garland, Romeo, Beauty of Woodhouse, and Edmund. 

Second prize, Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, for Hale's Prince Albert, 
Puxley's Prince Albert, Flora's Garland, Jacques's Georgiana, 
Hodge's Bright Phoebus, May's Ariel, Brabbin's Squire Meynell, 
Simpson's Queen Victoria, Hepworth's Hamlet, Ely's Lord Milton, 
Appleby's Prince of Wales, and Norman's Duke of Wellington. 

Third prize, Mr. Headley, for Ely's Lady Ely, Hugo Meynell, 
Appleby's Prince of Wales, Unknown, Ely's Prince of Wales, Wood's 
William the Fourth, Wakefield's Paul Pry, Headley's Royal Chan- 
cellor, Duke of Sutherland, Ely's Lord Milton, Holmes's Count 
Pauline, and Mrs. Alney. 

Fourth prize, Mr. J. Beeves, for Flora's Garland, Roi du Capucins, 
Colcut's Brutus, Young's Double X, Tomlyn's Briseis, Park's Syren, 
Grenadier, Jacques's Georgiana, Sharp's Defiance, Iron's Conqueror, 
Pollard's First-rate, King Alfred. 

Fifth prize, Mr. J. Edwards, Holloway. 

In the same class for Nurserymen^ the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, for Mansley's Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Young's Double X, Ely's Duke of Bedford, Flora's Garland, Ely's 
King of Scarlets, Hale's Prince Albert, Hepworth's Hamlet, Ely's 
Lord Hardinge, Cyclops, Ely's Prince of Wales, and Eason's Admiral 
Curzon. 

Second prize, Mr. Norman, of Woolwich, who showed Ely's Lord 
Hardinge, Headley's Royal Chancellor, Hepworth's Antagonist, 
Williams's Earl of Errol, Ward's Sarah Payne, Hale's Prince Albert, 
Flora's Garland, Puxley's Prince Albert, Ely*s King of Scarlets, Ely's 
Lovely Ann, Cartwright's Rainbow, and Headley's Achilles. 

Third prize, Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Hepworth's Hamlet, 
Brooks's Flora's Garland, Roi du Capucins, Barnard's Duke of Rox- 
burgh, May's Ariel, Ely's Lord Hardinge, Puxley's Princess Royal, 
Mansley's Beauty of Woodhouse, Young's Seedling, Ely's Lord Mor- 
peth, Wilson's Harriet, and Addenbrook's Lydia. 

PicoTBE3. — In the Amateurs* Class the first prize was awarded io 
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Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, wliose stand contained the following 
varieties : — Headley's Venus, Halliday's Delicata, Mrs. Barnard, Wild- 
man's Isabella, Burroughes's Amy, YouelPs Gem, Headley's King 
James, Edmonds's Jenny Lind, Cox's Regina, Burroughes's Fairy 
Queen, Giddens's Queen Victoria, and Sharp's L'Elegant. 

Second prize, J. Pond, Esq., for Seedling, Mrs. Bevan, Cole's Mrs. 
Tendall, Seedling, Wain's Queen Victoria, Burroughes's Amy, Head- 
ley's Venus, Matthews's Enchantress, Edmonds's Jenny Lind, Seed- 
ling, Wildman's Isabella, and Mrs. Barnard. 

Third prize, Mr. Perkins, who showed Willmer's Princfss Royal, 
Dickson's Charles Stanford, Trahar's Rosalind, Dickson's Mrs. Trahar, 
Victoria Regina, Mrs. Barnard, Wildman's Isabella, Burroughes's 
Amy, Sharp's Duke of Wellington, Edmonds's Jenny Lind, Sharp's 
L'Elegant, and Willmer's Princess Royal. 

Fourth prize, Mr. Sandilands. 

In the Nurserymen's Class the first class was awarded to Mr. 
Turj^er, of Chalvey, for Marris's Prince Albert, Burroughes's Amy, 
Green's Queen, Delicata, May's Juliet, Willmer's Princess Royal, 
Edmonds's Ernest, Headley's Venus, Wildman's Isabella, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, May's Portia, and Edmonds's Jenny Lind. 
. Second prize, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Headley's Captiva- 
tion. Seedling, Mrs. Barnard, •Sharp's L'Elegant, Burroughes's Amy, 
Willmer's Princess Royal, Headley's Ariel, Edmonds's Jenny Lind, 
Headley*s King James, Youell's Gem, Headley's Venus, and Regina. 

Seedling Florists' Flowers. — A Certificate to William Sandi- 
lands, Esq., for a light purple-edged Picotee, named Eliza, a first-rate 
variety, , This flower will become, in our opinion, as great a favourite 
as Mrs. Barnard, with a different ^coloured edge ; it has the same 
breadth of petal, and rather more substance, with the most clearly- 
defined edge we ever saw. The above-named gentleman also exhibited 
several other seedlings that were greatly and deservedly admired ; they 
promise equally well ; we hope to see them again. 

A Certificate to the Rev. A. Matthews for a seedling, named Witch, 
a light purple edge, similar to Matthews's Enchantress, but scarcely 
sufficiently distinct to exhibit in the same stand. 

A Certificate to Mr. Wood, of Huntingdon, for a crimson Bizarre 
Carnation, No. 1. It appears a very high-coloured flower, and has 
several first-rate properties. The above was selected from twenty-four 
blooms, four of which were entered, inclusive of the one awarded a 
certificate. We think there wero several of Mr. Wood's seedlings that 
promised well ; but we cannot take upon ourselves to canvass their 
merits, as they were not sufficiently in character. 

A Certificate to Mr. May, of Sonning, for a seedling rose-flake 
Carnation, named Romeo, similar in character to Brooks's Flora's 
Garland, but no improvement on that variety. 

The collections of the above lovely flowers were exceedingly numer- 
ous, and generally superb in character, exhibiting, too, much improve- 
ment in their cultivation. They were greatly admired by a crowd of 
inspectors. Very great praise is due to the florists, both in town 
and country, for their successful exertions in contributing so very 
extensively. 






IN THB XIX^WHB GABI>EH. 

ALL kinds of Eoses (exceplirjg tlje Chi Da and lt» 
\'aneties) may iiow' be budded. Leave a smaJl 
portion of wood with eveiy bud, or, this dry season especially, the 
buds will shrivel, without much attention both to watering at the 
roots, moistenings the bud by sprinkling water over it, shading the 
same, &c. Securing the bud with worsted is better than matting. 
The following mode has been adopted with very great success : " The 
bud for insertion is taken off the shoot yery close to the eye ; the tip 
or part of the bark below the bud is cut off quite close, to aJlow the 
bud to be pushed closer into the stock without being bruised. It then 
requires only to be tied above the bud, and a composition applied to 
exclude the air and keep the bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow- 
dung and one-third stiff loam. The* bud requires no untying, and 
gradually grows so closely into the stock as hardly to be distinguished 
from a shoot, and is not so likely to be blown out or injured. The 
composition is applied in s. liquid state." Chrysanthemums should 
have the leads pinched off, in order to induce laterals to push, so the 
plants may be dwarfer, and have bushy heads ; this must be done as 
early as possible. Propagate by means of slips, parting of the plants, 
&c., any double flowered, and other desirable fibrous rooted perennial 
plants done flowering. Cut off the stems of Double Bockets, in o'rder 
to induce them to push forth side shoots, which will furnish plants for 
dividing. Transplant into nursery beds, or into borders, seedling peren-^ 
nial or biennial plants sown in spring. Seeds of all kinds of bulbous- 
rooted and tuberous-rooted plants should be sown in pans or boxes, such 
as Cyclamens, Anemonies, Ranunculuses, Hyacinths, &c. Take up 
any bulbs of Ranunculuses, d;c., remaining in the beds whose foliage is 
decayed. Plant out, too, any autumn flowering bulbs. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses should be cleared of their dead leaves, have offsets taken 
off, and the plants be re-potted ; also pot off seedlings. Heartsease 
should be increased, putting them in a shady border. Verbenas should 
be increased by putting off cuttings, potting runners, &c., so that they 
may be well established before the winter season commences. The 
plants in beds, borders, &c., will require a good watering at the roots 
with soft pond-water twice or three times a- week, if the season continues 
dry ; so with most other bedded plants, as Scarlet Pelargoniums, &c. 
Seeds of Pansies, and any of the early-blooming annuals, should be 
gathered as soon as they appear mature ; the Pansy should be gathered 
before the husk breaks, or the seeds will suddenly be widely scattered. 
Pinks already planted out in beds should be watered, shaded, &c. ; 
beds of them may still be made. See articles in former numbers^ 
Layers of Carnations and Picotees, when well rooted, should be patted 
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off. The bulbs of Tulips should have the loose coats dressed off. 
Wallflower slips should be put off early. Where there is abundance 
of suitable short shoots of the plants employed for beds, as Greraniums, 
Heliotropes, Calceolarias, Anagallis, Double Ragwort, Salvias, Hemi- 
meris, Bouvardias, &c., they should be put off and struck, after which 
they can be kept in a coolish situation, till the usual period of winter 
protection. Thus early prepared, it is done with less attention, and, 
the plants being well rooted, endure the winter better. Dahlias must 
have the laterals thinned out, so that the principal stems stand free. 
When flowers are required large in proportion, thin away the buds, 
water abundantly, mulch over the roots, &c. What is termed the 
Black Aphis fly has attacked the Dahlia this season most ravenously. 
The best remedy is to brush them off daily, and water over the tops m 
the evening. If the shoots be bent into a strong infusion of chamomile 
water, we find it so embitters the tender foliage, that the insects do>ot 
attack them afterwards. Sow Mignonette for blooming in winter; "and 
seeds of Brachycome iberidifolia now sown, and the plants potted singly 
in small 60's, will survive through winter, protected from frost, and 
be highly ornamental for the greenhouse, sitting-room, &c., the next 
year. 

IN .THE OBEIDTHOtrSE, BTOWB, Ao. 

Felabooniums. — Plants that have done blooming, and the young 
wood has been a little hardened by a free admission of air, should now 
be headed down, if intended for the next season's blooming. Beings 
now headed down, they soon push fresh shoots ; and as there generally 
are many more than are necessary to retain for the proper formation of 
the plants, they should be thinned when about an inch long. When 
the shoots retained are about two inches long, repot the plants by 
shaking off nearly all the old compost, and then replace with new. 
These 'plants form the finest specimens for exhibition, &c., the follow- 
ing year. (See excellent articles on the entire culture, by Mr. Cock, 
Mr. Catieugh, and cither celebrated growers, in former volumes of our 
Magazine.) As early as possible put off cuttings to strike for a supply 
of young plants for next year. 

Camellias may now be repotted ; I consider it an excellent plan. 
Perform this operation the moment that the flower-bud is decidedly 
formed. As compost, I yrould recommend two-thirds of fibrous loam 
of an unctuous character, and one-third of fibrous heath soil. The 
more fibrous and lumpy it is the better, aild a good sprinkling of char- 
coal in small masses, with sharp silver sand, should be added. Let the 
pots be most completely drained, by placing some large crocks in a 
very hollow position at the bottom ; topping these up with a pounded 
mixture of broken crocks and charcoal, from which all the very small 
particles have been riddled. Cover this with very fibrous turf in 
small lumps before placing the ball, and keep pressing the material 
(not ramming) close with the fingers during the process of filling up, 
observing to have the compost in a mellow state, rather inclining to 
dryness. One most material point is, to see that the ball is thoroughly 
moistened before shifting ; if any doubt of this exist, let the ball be 
steeped in water for a quarter of an hour previous to potting. When 
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the flower-buds are in clusters thin them, so as to leave no more than 
are likely to be perfected. ]f too many remain they injure the plant, 
and eventually drop off in spring. 

Calceolarias that have .done blooming should have the stems cut 
down ; then place the plants in a cool frame, and shade from hot sun. 
In about ten days re-pot them. (See Article in July Number, 1846.) 

The very hot and dry weather will be favourable for the Red Spider 
upon many of the New Holland plants, as Chorozemas, «&c., also Thun- 
bergias, &c. : to prevent them, occasionally place the plant so as it 
can be forcibly syringed at the under side of the leaves, and rf etrong 
soapsuds are used the better, as such a composition leaves a glutinous 
matter. If a plant be infested, syringe it, and whilst wet turn it over 
and dust it under the leaves with common sulphur. A good syringing 
of the plants three times a- week is highly beneficial to the entire stock, 
avoiding the flowers, and performing it at the evening. Well water 
the gpround where the plants stand, that is, between the pots. 

Leschenaultias, Piraeleas, Baronias, Polygalas, and similar plants, 
done blooming, should now be cut, in order to have the plants brought 
into a proper bushy form ; after which place them in a situation where 
they can be shaded from hot sun, to cause them to push fresh shoots. 
If young stock be required of any kinds of greenhouse plants, and 
there be young wood sufficiently ripened, cuttings should immediately 
be ihserted, as the season is getting to a close for success this year. 
Re-pot specimen plants of the above-named kinds as early as possible 
after they begin to push : this prepares for next season's success. 

Cinerarias required for blooming in autumn and the early part of 
winter should be immediately potted and duly forwarded. 



ROSE INSECTS. 



I HAVE long kept my Rose trees quite clear of green fly and other spring 
vermin by using a mixture, which was communicated to my Employer 
by Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt. The recipe is this : — To twelve gallons of 
cold water add one bushel of soot aad about half a peck of unslacked 
lime ; stir and mix. Let the mixture stand for twenty- four hours. 
The soot will have come to the surface ; skim it off. It may be after- 
wards used several times. Syringe the Roseg from a hand syringe or a 
garden engine. But although this mixture is perfectly efficient during 
the spring, yet about this tlhie of the year an enemy appears on whom 
, it has no effect. This is a small wMte grub with a scaly brown head, 
the scales of which are of a surprising hardness and strength. It 
destroys the fleshy part of the leaves, leaving them skeletons of fibres 
not unlike fine lace — seriously injuring the health and strength of the 
plants. I have till lately been quite unable to get rid of this pest by any 
other method than the laborious one of picking them off by hand, which 
in large collections is all but impracticable. The lime and soot mix- 
ture, tobacco-water, snuff, sulphur, I have all tried in vain. I find, 
however, that by adding one pound of soft soap to the twelve gallons 
of lime and soot water this grub is quickly destroyed. The soft soap 
should be dissolved in warm water before it is added to the other ingre- 
dients. — Wm, Corvell, Haileyhuryy Hertford, — G^rdeners^ Chronicle, 
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CINERARIAS. 
1. Madame Cebito. 2. Climax. 

THESE very beautiful varieties have been raised, with many other 
fine ones, in the floral establishment of Mr. A. Henderson, of 
Wellington-road, London, and who will most probably offer them for 
sale next spring. 

The Cineraria is now become a popular flower, and forms a class for 
competition at the principal floral exhibitions in London, and at the 
earliest shows this season there were numerous splendid specimens 
shown. We very carefully took descriptive notes of the best presented 
on those occasions, as well as at the establishments noted for this pretty 
tribe. 

These lovely flowers are now to be had of almost every shade of 
colour, and their gay and lively appearance at an early period of the 
season, render it peculiarly useful for purposes of general decoration in 
the greenhouse, sitting room, &c. To the great improvement, however, 
which has been effected, within the last two or three years, upon its 
original starry-shaped flowers, remarkable mostly for their daisy-like, 
eye, surrounded by a few narrow petals, the increase of colours, and 
the compact form of growth, may we attribute its present elevation. 

The two now figured afford ample proof in form, growth, &c., of 
the improvements we speak of. One particular is peculiar to the 
seedlings of Mr. A. Henderson, viz., a dwarfs compact growth. This 
gives to them an uniformity which is admirable. The dwarf, compact 
growth of the plant most materially contributes to its perfection. The 
other essentials are, that the trusses of bloom be large, close, and even 
on the surface ; the individual flowers stand together so that their edges 
just touch each other, however numerous they may be ; and, finally, as 
the most beautiful of all forms in a flower that faces us, eacJh separate 
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bloom should form as complete a circle fis possiblCi its centre gt dkk 
be proportionate to its size, tiiat is, in all eases not more than ona-third 
the diameter of the whole, and if sMuewbal less, perhaps the bett^n*, as 
this portion of the flower is certainly the least interesting of any. We 
hope soon to see double-Jiowered kinds, whicb fnll be pleasingly ad- 
mitted to obviate the last-named consideration. 

A very excellent plan to adopt in the cultivation of this plant is ko 
turn out the old plants (aft^ undergoing a thorough cleansing process) 
into a raised bed, in the month of June. The bed should be composed 
of one-half leaf-soil, or other vegetable matter, with sharp sand ; and 
if soiled up pretty close to the stem, abundance of fine young plants 
will be ready for poja by Jthe earij pvt of A^igwst ; they should then 
be. taken up, shaken entirely apart, and the plants singled out for 
general potting. The soil should be equal parts of leaf-mould, peat, 
old cow-dung, charcoal, or wood-ashes, strong loam, and sharp sand \ 
remembering in all these matters to drain the pots completely. 

Nothing is then necessary but to place them all behind a wall, on 
the north side, immediately they are potted, and to sprinkle them well. 
About the middle of September they will require their final shifting 
into larger pots, using the same kind of soil in a rougher state. The 
plants may then be placed in a cold pit, near the glass, as they like 
abundance of light ; they should be watered moderately, and removed 
to the greenhouse or sitting room when required for bloom. 

In addition to the varieties now figured, |;)ie following were the })est 
W^ saw exhibited during the pas|; se^isoui a^d f^y pf them p^y be pro- 
cm*ed at reasonably prices* 

Isabella (Henderson's). — Disk (centre) dark, around wMah is a 
creamy-white circle, and the exterior bro^ margui (which i^ deemed 
X\» groimd plofir) ^ riicb viplet colour. Flower an inch ^^A a ^alf 
acrpss. 

PopNTEOS OF ZETLAND. — Disk dark, with a rieb purplish-crunspn 
ground colour. Flpwer ope inch across* 

Brilliant. — Disk dark, with a bright purple ground colour, 
Flower one in^sh across. 

ATTEAJCTxov.-r-Disk dark} with ^ bright (srimjson grpund 0f)}piir, 
Flower one inch ^nd ^ quarter across. 

ANAis.-r-Disk b^if colour, arit^und which is a ei^le X3£ white, ai^i 
thep a \^vm/i iiaarg^Ui g|V>^Q4 polour of Mght piakt Flpwer pne i|icb 
^across^ 

Maip Of ABTOis,:-rr-I^i^ d§^k, spi^^gled with golden ^rithersi 
around which is a reddish circle, and the gr4Mapd colpur (jm^'^) a 
fi^h blue. Flower (Mie inch across, 

PaiM^ If iMSTEB.-^Dipfe very dark, around it ^ white xurcfe with ft 
broad gpounj4 colour of bright rose, FJowpr ope inch and a half fipjposa. 

Cow(^ufiRaa (Jvery's), — pislf crewa colpured, with fin^ bine petals. 
F}ower ppe ificb across. 

jPe^uty of WAN^AM.-T-Disk violet colour, surrounded with a 
bro^d white circle, and a ground colour of violet margin. Th? pet^s 
are too narrow, hwt it is a very interesting, showy variety. FJow^r 
one inch broad. 
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CcaiOfiusus.-^— Dbk nearly wbite, with bi?gkt yiokt petab. Flower 
poe inch across. 

Bicoix>R.^ — ^Pisk greea 9^ white, ynth bright rosy-purple petals. 
Very ne^. 

!)1ari7'I9CA» — Disk very daik, surrounded with a pure white circle.| 
and the ground coloured margin a rich purple. The petals are too 
narrow, but the contrast of the very dark disk and white circle have a 
very pretty eflTect. 

Duchess of Suthebxand.t— Disk very ^k, surrounded with a 
wMte circle, aiyl the ground coloured margin is a j[»*etty violet. 

One in the RiNG.^Disk dark, SMrrounded with a white circle, 
and the ground colour a broad mai^in of rich purple. 

GiANTjE;s8.<^r-Disk dark, surrounded with a narrow whitish oirdc^ 
and the ground coloured margin a pretty lavender. Flowc^r nearly 
.two incli^ across. Very fihowy. 

Gqooii. — ^A rich deep crimso|i. Very showy* Flower an inch 
and a half across. 

Stan©abd. — ^A very -fine bright Uue. FJow«r 10^ inch across. 
Very showy. 

Newington BeautYv— Disk very dark, with ft pure white circle 
around it, and a ground cploured margin of violet. Flower one ipc^ 
and a quarter across. 

Bii|JE QuEEN.^-Dlsk green, sui^unded wi^h a reddish cgircile^ ajid ^ 
ground coloured margin of blue. Flower one inch across. 

All the above varieties are well deserving a place in any collectioB 
of these charming flowers. We have notes of many other seedlings of 
merit, but not being named as yet we omit giving their descriptive 
properties till they are. But any of our readers making a collection 
£Bom what we have now given, will find theia to be of an excellent 
character* 
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Batschia canescens — Downy Inoian Puccoon. 

This pretty flowering herbaceous perennial pliant is a native of 
North America, quite hardy^ grows to half a yard or two feet high, 
and blooms very freely. It is cultivated in the collection of Edi^rd 
Leeds, Esq., of St. Ann's, Manchester. The flowers are produced in 
short terminal racemes; they are somewhat bell-shaped, sportish ifi 
what is termed the tube, and half an inch across the five-parted mouth. 
They are a deep rich golden orange colour. It is a very neat, hand- 
some plapt for the flower garden, and deserves to be in every collection. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag, Sot) 

BdBTONIA PULCHEI-IiA BEAUTIFUL BuRTONlA. 

JLegtmnnostB, Dwatubia Monogynia, 
This is a graceful .shrubby pSAuty .growing two feet high, branching 
with heath-l^e foliage. It has been ]?eceived by Messrs. Lucombe, 
Piuce, and Co., from the Swan River colony. The pea-shaped .flower^s 
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are produced in profusion, in large thick spike-like terminating heads. 
The upper portion (vexilium) is flat, of a rich purple colour, with a 
rich yellow spot at the base. The keel is of a fine crimson. It blooms 
during the greater part of the spring and summer, and is one of the 
prettiest plants for the greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4392.) 

Cantua depbndens— Dbooping-ploweeed Cantua. 
PoUmonuxcetB, 
This is a handsome branching shrub, growing from five to six feet 
high. The leaves are small, and somewhat fascicled ; they vary much 
in figure, being either oblong or obovate, and either acutish or blunt, 
narrowed to the base, sometimes quite entire, and at other times with 
a few large deep teeth on the margin. The flowers are Urooping, and 
grow in terminal few-flowered, rather loose corymbs ; they are 
tubular, as much as two inches and a half in length, and nearly as 
much across the face of the. spreading limb, which is formed of five 
roundish lobes ; the colour is light carmine, with a tint of rose. The 
leaves and wood, when bruised, afford a yellow • colour, suitable for 
dying ; and the flowers are said to be used by the Peruvians for the 
decoration of their temples; by them the plant is called, Cocantu. It 
is the Cantua tomentosa of Cavanilles ; C. buxifolia of Lamarck ; and 
Periphragmos dependens of Ruiz and Pavou. Native of the Peruvian 
Andes, near Huamantanga, and of Bolivia, whence Messrs. Yeitch 
have recently obtained it. It will probably prove a free flowering 
plant. 

Cymbidium ebubneum — IvoBY Cymbid. 
OrchidacecB, Gynandria Monandria, 
This beautiful species has recently flowered in the collection of 
Messrs. Loddiges', of Hackney. It was obtained from the East Indies. 
The flowers are borne in racemes, two in each. A separate flower is 
five inches across, of a pure delicate white, excepting a yellow stripe 
along the centre of the lip, which, being fleshy and shining, resembles 
ivory. It diffuses a very agreeable fragrance. (Figured in Pax, Mag. 
Bot.) iQ 

EPIScfiA BICOLOB — TwO-COLOUBED. 

GesneriacecB, Didynamia Gymnospermia, 
It was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew by thfe collector, Mr- 
Purdie, from New Grenada. It is a dwarf Gesneriaceous perennial 
herbaceous plant. The flower-stems are erect, or slightly inclined, 
about three inches high. The tube part of the flower is white, about 
half an inch long. The limb (face) is five-parted, an inch across, 
white with a bro£id purple margin. It blooms very freely in the plant- 
stove, having the appearance of a dwarf Gloxinia. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag, 4390.) 

MiTBABI A COCCIN EA — ScABIiET-FLOWEBED. 
Gesneriacea, Didynamia Angiospefmia, 
Messrs. Veitchs?, of Exeter, introduced this very ornamental flowering 
plant into this country from San Carlos de Chiloe, where it was dis- 
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covered by their collector. It is a climbing sbrub, having the habit 
of a Columnea. It grows about a yard high. The foliage is small 
ovaly about an inch long. The flowers are borne along the branches, 
and hang on long footstalks, very similar to the common Fuchsias. 
Each blossom is tube-shaped, but ventricose, that is, widest at the 
middle, an inch and a half long, and about three-quarters of an inch 
through its centre, of a rich vivid scarlet colour. It is a neat shrubby 
plant, blooms most profusely, and is expected to prove quite hardy. It 
deserves to be in every garden. (Figured in Pax, Mag. Bot,) 

Stylidium scan dens — Climbing. 

StylidiacecB. Gynandria Tetandrtcu 

There are near fifty species of this very interesting tribe of flowers, 
all introduced into tlus country from New Holland and Van Diemen's 
Land, and various parts of Australia, where they grow abundantly on 
open sandy plains, where the soil beneath is wet and spongy. The S. 
scandens is a perennial, the stem rising half a yard high, branching!* 
The flowers are usually produced in corymbose heads, but occasionally 
in terminal racemes ; they are of a pinky-lilac colour. It is a very 
interesting species, and is in Mr. Low's collection at Clapton Nursery. 
It is well worth a situation in the greenhouse. 

The following beautiful hybrid Epacrises have recently bloomed, 
too, at Mr. Low's. They are of the habit of E. impressa. Epacris 
delicata, almost white ; a very large flower, and profuse bloomer. E. 
bicolor, a deep red with white ; similar in form to E. grandiflora, but 
a larger size. E. densiflora, rose colour with white tip. E. campanu- 
lata, a wide-mouthed bell- shaped flower, and a rich crimson colour. 
E. andromedaeflora, in form like the Irish Heath, blossom of a pretty 
rosy -flesh colour. They are all very handsome varieties, and a valuable 
acquisition to this lovely tribe, and well deserving to be added to every 
collection. 



The following Pseonias were sent from China by Mr. Fortune to 
the Horticultural Society, and planted in the garden at Chiswick. 
They are described in the published Journal < f the Society. 

P-^EONiA MouTON ATKOPURPUREA. — The fiowcrs are nearly single, 
having only a few small petals in the centre ; they are of a deep lilac 
or purple ; very handsome. The plant is a vigorous grower. 

PiEONiA MouTON PARVIFL.ORA, — The flowcrs are very double, the 
centre being well filled up with narrow petals. It is of a pretty rose 
colour. 

PiEONiA MouTON GLOBOSA. — ^This is ouc of the finest of the Mou- 
.tons. The flowers are very double, large, and of fine form. 

PiEONiA MouTON Salmonea. — The flowers are very double, flesh 
coloured. The outer petals, when fully blown, are of a salmon colour. 
The plant is of a dwarf habit, and a very beautiful variety. 

P^ONiA MouTON LiLACiNA. — The flowers are very double, pinky- 
blush shaded with a deep lilac. The centre of small petals is darker 
in colour than the other portion of the flower. It is a very pretty 
variety.. ^ 
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ANOiTLOittA AilWtrsi'itOLiA.— s-Sfent from Mdsico by Mr; ITaftweg^ 
It is ft half shrubby hothouse j^rennml j^lant, whleh blooms all the 
rammer. The fhvret^' ar^ of a deep violet eolour. It h a dwarfish 
plant, stnd blooms yttf profusely. In a trarm greenhouse we doubt 
not but it will flourisl^ equally as Wdll as some of t%pe oth^ species now 
do whieh Ibrm^rly w«e ohly ghiW» in tfce holhotee. (Noticed ib the 
Jour, ffati. 366,) 

MiutoitiA KAtfWf Ndiir.-^TRfe bewrtiftil SfUe^bs is* frotti Mejlieo^ 
and is iti fine bloom in the Horticultural So^Cl^fy's Qardeff at ChisM 
wick. The flower-spike is four feet long, and a separate blossom is a 
little more than two inches across. The sepals and petals are blotched 
with brown upon a clear yellow ground colour. The lip is large, one 
half white and the other violet. It is a vety hancEsofme, showy 
ipecies. 

Gesiveria MAGWiJ-icA.-^This very splendid species ii^ in bloom ih 
tfie Royal Gfardens of Kew. The flowers are of a bright Scarlet 
colour, and each three to four inches long. 

AcRiMENES PULCHERKiMus. — Thls Very pretty kind gtow& ei*ect, 
half a yard to two feet high. We find it to bloom very fi*eely. A 
separate flower is near two inches across, with a tube about that length. 
The flowers are of a pretty violet colour, having a yeHow centre beau* 
tifully spotted with dark. It merits a place in every collection. 

SriOMATOPHTixtntt ctLlATA. — This plant is in the greenhouse a£ 
the Royal Gardehs of Kew, and is ttained to a pyramidal Wire trellis. 
I'he flowers are of a rich yellbw, each about two inches aci*oaj. They 
af e borne in heads of ^y& or six together. The ^ges are beautifully 
fringed. It deserves t6 be in every greenhouse. Proflise in flowering 
itod very ornamental. 

Lobelia aAMosA.— This very pretty anntial mdkeiS a finie plant for 
Ihe opeh border, or for bedditig. It grows about a foot high, and its 
profusion of blue and white broad flowers give a pretty appearance. 
Several beds of it are in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and they are much 
adiiiired. 

• Tficoit A ttitTCd jttiiOi^.-^This fine speeies is in blomn iii' tti^ ^Magni- 
ficent new cons^tvatory at Kew. The tube of the tkrweit is tw» iaohcll 
alKl a half long, and th^ expand^ inoutb about four inch^ a^oss. 
Thciy ate of a pi^tty lilac^pink, having a bright sulphur centre^ and 
the tube is a pale sulphur. It is a very desirable plant. 

Tecoli'A jASMiiroiifES. — This most lovely climbet k still m fine 
Moeni; The pure whit^ flowers, with a crimson centre,^ a#e very 
handsome. The plant ought to be in every greenhouse. It tt^iis 
well to a small ei*(JUlar wire trellis. 



TIJE NERltJM OLEANDER. 

Ik d irecent iiuihbei* of this Magazine I noticed an inquiry About the 
culture of thte above plant, ant! a subsequent irutiiber contains a reply 
thereto. 
I have cultivated this very fine flowering plant for many yeafe, and 
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hi ite ftkxhr ttt iTeatm^td 1 have ptrrsued it has rtot fefted t<y b!o»OTrt 
magnificently. One common rule I hsave hrVariaMj^ fo!l(nted, nansely, 
to ke^ it growing at the growing d^adon, and ii^hen H had done bloom- 
ing I allowed it to rest, that bei^ its na^tral requirement every sea- 
son. By these ^ftt(>l€f itttefition» it is as easy to grow and bloom 
satisfactorily as to do so with any edimnoii fi^ee-growing greenhouse 
plaRt# 

The plant requires two parta of rieh turfy-loam to one of turf^-peat, 
and a very liberal drainage. The soil must not be sifted, but chopped, 
with a sprinkfing of bits Of^ porous sfone, charcoal, <&c., in it. It 
requires a good portion of pot-rot)m, and as the pot filts with roots it 
must immediately be re-potted into a larger. It also requires a free 
sttpply of #at«r whtti grotring stM Woottfing, but when it ha^ flowered 
the supply of water is gradually lessened, and the plant kepi fieatly drf 
during the season* of rest; #biob is usually froin the 1st of December 
to February ; and a« soon ta ii m deemed desmble to promote the 
growth, the plant is eBo^uIif re-potted iDto a larger pot, aAd placed in the 
warmest part of a greenhousef, or into a moderate bo^V^9 tan-bed, &c., 
plunged in the same, so that the erowth is promoted by the roots being 
thus excited. As the season amruices, this is not so necessary, but it 
always greatly contributes to success to do it at the early stage of 
growth. In order to get the ffowers to expand properly, a week or so 
of high temperatu/o iA & fhime, or siiiiilaf habitation, is quite essential. 

I strike a few young plants from cuttings each year. Young shoots, 
Bf ttiksrt^^ ffrmneiss, cut off close? under tt joint, about font or five 
ifiches lA length, inserted in white sand, and the pelts plunged info a 
fan or dung bed, soo6 strike? r6ot.< I allow th«se to gro# till about 
half a yard high ; I then pinch off the lead of Some, to iuduce the pro- 
duction of side shoots, and such make pretty bushels, aAd when in full 
bloom, are hondoottie' objeot^. I adlow a portioik' to grow and bloom 
ffom the one single' eyeet steM;' duch heads^ a^ extra fine. I give 
manure- water oeeaskMstty^ tO' proMhoto thei>p vJgo«rr. 

The plant beaiis «ttdli«g-iii well, hoWOVer old it m£0y be ; it is easily 
formed into a b«th^ btfl 1 rar^ljr keep a- pitait beyond f ho fourth season 
from striking. 

I repeat, at particular pmods the plant wants rest and a low tempe- 
rature, at others higher temperat«nre^ to promote growth and bloom. 



ON THE VIOLET— VtOLM ot)ORAtA. 

The Violet that dO beautifully embroitfers the banks of our hedge-rows, 
and so sweetly per fbrniea th^ morning air' ot the sptifrg, h scarcely less 
a favourite than the Rose, which has, by ttiivei^Kl eoAsent, been made 
the emblem of beauty, leaving the no less admirable quality of modesty 
to be represented by the Violet. 

The Violet seems too bumble a flower to have found a place in dis- 
plays of heraldry, yet it has been ingeniously given as a device to an 
an^iabfo and ^ftty lady of a tiMid and reserved character, surrounded 
With thef ndotto, '* Itfaut me cherckef** — I must be sought after. 

ThiafThitO Vfolef is also' tttarf^'llie emblem of innocence; and by 
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some lines of a sonnet of the sixteenth century, the Violet appears to 
liave been considered an emblem of faithfulness : — 
<< Violet is for faithfulnesse 
Which in me shall abide ; 
Hoping likewise that from vour heart 
You will not let it slide. 
The poets have coupled the most agreeable ideas with this fragrant 
flower. Milton makes Echo dwell amongst Violets : — 

" Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 
By slow Meander's margent green. 
And in the Violet-embroider d vale." 

Shakspeare compares the soft strains of plaintive music to the per- 
fume of Violets : — 

<^ That strain again ; it had a dying &11 : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south. 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing, and giving odour." 

That the Violet was a favourite with Shakspeare is most evident, by 
the beautiful simile he makes Perdita deliver in the Winter's Tale : — 

" Violets dim, 
But sweeter tha.i^ the lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath." 
Mr. Barry Cornwall places the Violet even before the Rose, and we 
agree with him, in a moral point of view, that modesty is more de- 
sirable than beauty ; but, as florists, we must always acknowledge the 
Rose as the queen of flowers. 
Of the Violet he says — 

<^ It has a scent as though love, for its dower, 
Had on it all his odorous arrows tost ; 
For though the Rose has more perfuming power. 

The Violet (haply 'cause 'tis almost lost. 
And takes us so much trouble to discover) 
Stands first with most, but always with a lover." 

This poet, like most of his competitors, dwells upon the Blue Violet, 
overlooking the innocent and sweet flower altogether : — 

" And Violets, a blue profusion, sprung 
Haunting the air." 

'^ And Violets, whose looks are like the skies." 

*' Or when the blue-eyed Violet weeps upon 
Some sloping bank." 



Virgil tells i 

<< The daughters of the flood have searched the mead 
For Violets pale." 

This flower was in such high estimation with the ancients, that one 
of the prizes of the Floral Games consisted of a Golden Violet, and 
we are told in their fables that la, the daughter of Atlas, fleeing into 
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the woods from the pursuit of Apollo, was, through the power of 
Diana, changed into a Violet, which still retains the bashful timidity 
of the nymph, by partially concealing itself from the gaze of Phoebus 
in its foliage. 

" The trembling Violet, which eyes 
The sun but once, and unrepining dies." 

Mythologists also tell us that Proserpine was gathering Violets as 
well as Narcissuses when she was seized by Pluto. 

Ion, the Greek name for this flower, is said to have been given it 
because lo fed on Violets : others tell us that it was so called after 
some nymphs of Ionia, who first presented these flowers to the father 
of the gods. 

That the ancients were acquainted with anagrams we learn by 
Lycophron, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 
280 years before the Christian aera commenced. This Greek gram- 
marian found in the name of Ptolemy the Greek word for honey, and 
in that of the Queen Arsinoe, Violet of Juno. 

The Sweet Violet, Viola odorata^ when growing naturally, is found 
on banks where the soil is light, and where it has partial shade. It 
seems to love a mixture of chalk in the earth, as we have observed that 
it propagates itself most rapidly in such situations, both by its runners, 
in the manner of strawberries, and also by seed. 

In dissecting the blossom of the Sweet Violet the students of phy- 
tography will have clearly demonstrated to them the utility of the 
nectary to the parts of fructification. What is termed the spur calcar 
of the Violet, wherein the honey is secreted, is a little bag formed by 
the lower petals, and this is distinguished from other nectaries by the 
appellation of nectarothecce. In carefully taking off the petals of the 
Violet, and splitting open the nectary with a pointed penknife, it will 
be seen that the two lower anthers have a tongue or tube attached to 
them, which descends into the spur, evidently to draw up the nec- 
tareous juice for the invigoration of the anthers, or to assist in the de- 
composition of the farina. Nature has guarded the nectary of the 
Violet in a manner that must excite our warmest admiration, and which 
at the same time must strengthen the opinion that this saccharine juice 
is of the most vital importance to the sexual parts of plants, as it is 
always attached to the flower under some shape or other, and more or 
less exposed to the intrusion of those insects which subsist on the honey 
of plants. As the Violet blossoms in a season when there are but few 
plants in flower, nature seems to have taken a double precaution to 
secure the entrance of the spur against intrusion. For this purpose, 
the two side petals are furnished with a kind of beard, which keeps out 
the smallest insect ; at the same time it admits air, which appears to be 
necessary in the formation of the nectar or honey. The entrance of 
the spur is grooved on the under side, but this channel is occupied by 
the stigma, which bends its hook into the gropve, as if to partake of 
the effluvia of the nectar. 

The stigma of the Sweet Violet, when attached to the se^-vessel, is 
not unlike the ostrich in shape, but when 'the corolla and the calyx are 
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lMiT«fifHy i^moired, leuv'uig only fbef psfrts <if thd fhielM^tttioVi aiMc)i€id 
to tim feeeptflicle^ a most beMiEiful in»iiialtii« hM l» r^fKTeMfiled ; l&« 
•figBia fornarhig th€f head tttsd hemkf thtf mthetn flMke a goldetf breia^f) 
whilst their tongues appear like a pair of green wings. 

It was the Violet which indueed John Bertram, a quaker of Penn- 
sylvania, to study plants. He had employed his time in agricultural 
pursuits without a kno^Iedgd of' botany, but being in the field one day 
lie satkered a Tidety examined its formation, and refleeled upelff it, 
until he became so prepossetned with the flower that he dreawed of it« 
Thift dirciimsfaiiee in^ired bim with a d^ire of becoming acquainted 
with pkQt» ; he therefore learned for that purposie as muck Latin a» was 
neeefltery, and soon became the most leHrned botani4t of tbs new world. 

The Violet b the precursor of floral odours which so suoeessiively 
Mlow each ether allker the <let)art<ire of their sweet harbinger as* to 
leases ottv v^et Ibr feke lo6» of its fragrant blosimntt. Both the White 
aiid the Farple Tiol^ have had their flowers deabled by the art of 
eultivatoTs, fudd they have b^n fbtind #ild with this depM'lure from 
nature. Double Violets are easily inereased l^ parting the roots lA 
the ftutamtn,. and a» It le so* imiversftt a favovirite, no fiowef garden 
should be without it, nor shoiitld any gardeaer eibit to pet it f^ the 
«se of the 8ak)eii« In Pari»^ notwithstandiiig the arlHtrary regalatiens 
of ftehioB^ whied^ teaches eten to the sale of flowefs, the Violet oen- 
stantly holds its rank as a favoarite, oa whi^h account the Freneh 
flerists cheek the esirly fieVt^^ring of s6me ef thew planrts^ so a» to* secure 
blosflome iih the height ef ^mmmi&rf and we' hate &eqaently met with 
them at the celebi»fced Mar4k6 anas FUmrg tn the months of August 
atfd September ; nor airei le9 Dames de la HaUef nor the admired 
Vsndetues de Fkursj at BooeHy withent- a su||fpiy of Double Viekit» at 
that seaseft of the year«- 

♦< Between her fcreasts, thaf ftevef yet felt tfotiMe?, 
A buftch of Violets, f\ill M6Wn, and doubfe, 
Sei^ttely sleeps.'*' 

Te wear Violets in l^mm denote* the |^rso& to bdLeng to the Libeval 
farty. 

It is related ef Mademoiselle Clairen, » edbbrated Freneb aetress, 
that being passionately fond of Violets,, a^ friend cultivated th^n so as 
to give her a nosegay of these flowers^ every morning during their 
season^ This fra^|mnt earing lasted thirty yea^s, and to lose nothing 
of a gift which friendship a^d constancy rendered so precious to her 
who received it, she stripped off the flower petals every evening, and 
took thentf in 9S!t infu»en like tea.- 

The growth of the Sweet Violet is^not eonined to Europe;, it per- 
fmnea the palm greves in Barbary during winter^ it fiouri^he* it» Pale&- 
tine^' and both Japan^ and China boast ef thisk fragrant floweK. Hasselr- 
quist tell» us that it is otie of the pknte most esteemed in Syria, aad 
partio»larly ow aecount ef its great use in making Violet sij^r,^ of 
which they make sorbet. Tavernier says that the most este^ed 
sherbet of the TurkSy afnd which is drunk )^ the Grand Si|^n<ior hfim- 
self, is> made of sug^ and Violetsw^ 
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ON ECCftEMOCAllPTJS SCABER, KAtJRANDIA 
BARCLAYANA, Ad. 

In answer to an Inquirer concerning the flowering of M^uranfrfia 
Barclayana and Eccremocarpus scaber, an amateur begs leave to state 
that these plants will not fail to succeed in a warm aspect and a fair 
share of* tolerably light, good soil. It is a very common mistake with 
amateurs, who pufchase a plant which they are told will grow 6ut 6f 
doors, to think that it will grow in any situation. Thus, if a er^per, 
it is often placed, against a wall, in a narrow space between two fruit 
tl*ees, where, if it has sun to its leaves, it has no moisture to its root ; 
or, being intended to cover an unsightly wall, it id put into the ground 
at the bottom of it, under every disadv9,ntage for want of warmth, 
.light, and air, and is never likely to reach the top, estcept in the 
owner's imagination. My experience of the Maurandla Barclayansl 
leads me to believe that it cannot fail to bloom well out of doors, if it 
has a good share of sun, and is planted out in the ground. In verj 
hot weather (my Maurandia being in a full south aspect). I have found 
it useful to put moss about the root to keep it moist. The £ccremo- 
carpus will grow and flower well in a less warm situation, but it must 
have a tolerably rich soil, room, and a free circulation of air. It does 
admirably trained to a trellis against a wall in a warm situation. 
^Plants which are not genemlly found hardy enough to stand oitr winters 
in the open air require ais much of the warmth or our eumtnetft as p(»- 
sible to bring them to anything Hk^ perfection. Slips of the Maurand«{ 
are easily struck in summer, even without ai ghss, by placing the pot 
in which they have be6n planted ift a tvarm spot, utider tlie shade of 
k)me leafy plant, care being taken thsi they do not drooip for want of 
water. The young plants may be preserved durine- the Winter in a 
warm room or light fraiiie. Such as have flourished well during the 
summer in the c^en- ground will most likely stand the winter; if Inaf ted 
iip before very severe frosts. 1 have se^n it against a north wall live 
without any protection, and bloom profusely yeaf after y«cr. 



ON BENTHAMIA PUkQlFEHA. 

BY MB. W. B. BOOTH, CABCLSW, COBNWiJiL. 

It lis now a gdcd many yeafs sirice I first had the pleasure of bringing 
thui ine shrub under your notiee^ and of sending you tho sketch from 
which the figure in the Botanical Register ^ fol. 1579, was made. At 
tllait time I oniy knew the plant fro^ sp^imelis furnished to me from 
l&e ^utiett of J. H. TMnmyney Esq., at Heligftifti in this county, wher« 
le Wb0 biased from Bast Indian seeds ; but the opinion I then formed 
«f i% WHS stfch. ail led me to thdnk it trould be a valuable acqwsition^ 
thduld U prove sufihciently harc^ ta live in tlie open air in England, 
In this respect I am happy to say my anticipations have been fully 
TCftlisBed, and of its value as an ornameiiial shrub you will yourself be 
BiHtbled to jttdff* from the specimens which I now forward. [Most 
b«auellia bvafndMB of grey lieavesy and hugfe cream-coloaTed flowers, 
^itf ihiehes ACKMS^ compost of aix pdta.lt.} 
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You can scarcely imagine a more graceful and striking object at this 
season of the year, when every branch, on trees fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, and nearly the same in diameter, is thickly studded from top to 
bottom with large cream-coloured flowers, somewhat resembling those 
of the old and well-known Clematis florida. In the latter part of 
autumn, again, it is even still more beautiful when loaded with its rich 
red, pendent, globular fruit, not unlike a strawberry. 

For planting in a sheltered part of a shrubbery, where it can have 
plenty of room to show itself to advantage, or even singly on grass, I 
do not know a more suitable plant. It accommodates itself to any 
common garden soil, but requires to be eight or ten years old before it 
comes into blossom. 

[We have extracted the above from the Gardeners^ Chronicle^ and 
although we gave a figure of the fruit several years ago in our Maga- 
zine, and have since inserted some commendatory observations, we 
think the shrub so worthy of an extended admission into our shrub- 
beries, especially in warm, dry situations, that we are induced again to 
bring it to the notice of our readers. — Editor.] 



REMARKS ON PINKS. 

In our number for July we inserted the particulars of the numerous 
collections of this lovely flower which were exhibited at the London 
shows. We examined them carefully, in order to make a selection of 
what we considered were of approved form and excellence. The most 
perfect formed were, Norman's Seedling, Smith's Diana, Wilmer's 
Laura, Norman's Lord Hardinge, Looker's Seedling, Kerr's Harriet, 
Young's Double X, Young's Lady Mildmay, Lord John Russell, 
Smith's Oxoniensis, Kirtland's Prince Albert, Hodge's Melona, and 
Kent Hero. 

Our respected friend Mr. Wood, conductor of the Midland Fhrist^ 
gives a list of half-a-dozen which are esteemed flrst rate in the neigh- 
•bourhood of Nottingham, viz.. Young's Double X, Marsden's Jenny 
Lind, Read's Mary Ann, Marris's Rosalind, Cant's or Maclean's Cri- 
terion, and Hudson's Duke of Devonshire. In this publication there is, 
too, some remarks on the Pink by our worthy friend Mr. John Slater, 
who is anxious that a general approved standard of properties should 
be agreed upon. In some of our previous volumes of the Cabinet, 
we have inserted several articles on the Pink by Mr. Slater, and have 
much pleasure to be able to give an extract of what he gives on this 
occasion — 

" We hear .of rose-leaved Pinks raised in the south, but unfor- 
tunately, when they get into our cold climate, they would, if placed in 
a lathe, serve for circular saws. Does nature deal with the Pink as 
with animals, in a northern climate, that is, furnish it with an* extra 
coat, to keep it warm ? and is the fringe on the end of the petals of the 
delicate rose-leaved Pink for that purpose ? . 

It is useless to expect improvement in the Pink, unless we set our 
faces against all varieties that do not come up to the following 
standard. Large flower, well-formed pod, good ground colour, the red 
lively, the purple dark, the lacfng the same colour as the centre, to 
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consist of at least fiitieen petals, above all to be rose-leaved in the 
strictest sense of the word, and the centre colour to form a true circle, 
or, as it is termed,. a moon. 

" The northern taste is semi-barbarous. We have Pinks shown with 
only eight petals, Carnations and Picotees with ten ; and all this is 
cwing to the societies not laying down rules for the judges. No Pink 
(ught to be allowed to win, unless it has fourteen petals ; and no Car- 
lation or Picotee under eighteen. If this were adopted throughout 
i^ngland, we should soon arrive at something to be proud of. The 
nops of the south would look as if they had become civilized, instead 
)f being half barbarous and ragged. 

" It may not be out of place just to hint at properties being pub- 
ished as a guide forjudging florists' flowers, which are rarely adhered 
to, and hence all is confusion ; but more of this in a separate article. 

" The question, how are we to obtain this desirable improvement in 
the Pink ? naturally arises. I answer, by seeding only from the best, 
and keeping them from the saw-edged ones. The following are a few 
in the right direction, and as the Pink blooms and shows itself the year 
after it is sown, and is easily increased by pipings, we should soon gain 
a little upon the old ones : — 

" Black and White. — Whalley's Beauty of Clayton-le-Moor, and 
Fairbrother's Beauty of Blackburn, are rose-leaved ; Kay's Mary, and 
Virgin Queen are nearly so, and possess good colours. 

" Red-Laced. — Joseph Sturge, Etchell's Susanna, Falkner's Dread- 
nought, and Brundrett's Sir William. These are the finest edged ones 
out, and are rose-leaved. 

" PuBPLE-LACED.— Boot's Itichanl Cobden, Taylor's Solon, Jones's 
Huntsman, Kirtland's Prince Albert, Duke of Northumberland, and 
Hodge's Mars. The three last are from the south. 

" These varieties only, if planted at some distance, in the garden, 
from others, and seed taken from them, would soon repay for the 
trouble, by producing something good." 



ON SALVIA GESNERIFLORA. 

BY W. L. 

I HOPE I am not too late to have a reply to this query. In your 
Number for May, 1847, Salvia gesneriflora " which is readily induced 
to bloom at any season." I had this plant last year, and now have 
several, one of which is very large, but shows no disposition to flower, 
uor have any plants flowered with me. How are they made to flower ? 
[During winter our plants are kept, with the Fuchsias, so as just to 
be saved from frost. This being the season of rest, they are kept only 
moist so as to be preserved from drooping. At the end of February an 
increase of temperature is allowed, 'and an increase of water given. 
They soon show blooming spikes, and as soon as these appear, the 
Dlants are removed, with entire balls, into larger pots, and they bloom 
)rofusely, with the usual treatment of water, &c. By allowing plants 

. rest, &c., they may be brought into fresh bloom at any season 

esired. It is a very splendid plant when in bloom.] 



r^ TffS BAJTUNGULUS FBOM SEED. 

sr MB. WILLIAM WEBB. 

j«8i/« to know mj method of raising that most lovely 
A9 ^J*"'^J^2=^floirei«f tli^ JSwwuQculus, from seed, I feel a pleasure ia 
or Ail ^nm^ 4eau«d informajtion ; ,bwt at the same time, if any of 
*^*^*con«MKuident» know a better mode of raising tbemy I shall be 
hSiytfni3S^^ see it in your interesting Fi*oaicuLTU»Ai, Cabinet, 
H^S^ 4)ttUected a <}nantltj of seed from the best senu-doubk 
flowen, taJcing <^9xe the petals Jire large and good ia ^loiir, 1 keep i 
on the heads of the stalks in a dry place till April, when I rub it off ii 
oitier to sow it, having previously prepared a compost of the richest 
lo/aOf composed of one^third rotten dung from a eucumber-bed, ani 
tvo-thirds of trenching earth from rich meadow land. I fill th^ 
largest pots I have jap to tJbe top, taking care to level the sojl ; I then 
take tiMd seed a^d jbow it.; but should it jiot appear to be equally sown, 
I take .a feather and ju0t mov^ .it so as it be equally spread all over the 
.poty and with the bottom of another pot press the seed and earth abou$ 
half an ineh fr<i»m the top ; as soon as this is done I cover it b^ sifting 
some fine earth upon it, about the thickness of a Qrowjd piece ; I then 
give it A. gentle watering by means of a hair sieve, or one made from 
coarse sSs mualin, strained on a hoop sufficiently larse to 4K>yer the 
surface of the pot^ and prevent the earth beiug washed from the seeds. 
This method appears to me quite as well as pipes luted to the pots, and 
at considerable less trouble and expense^ The pots are then plaeed io 
a situation where the sun cannot have the least influeuce by shining 
upon them ; in about four or five weeks the plants appear, and at that 
time I find it necessary to keep them well watered, and when,tbe 
weather proves dry in the following month (May), they are watered 
evei^ day. I have at this time several thousand ^edJings, and had 
they been ^es^posed to the intense heat of the sup and not watered { 
should have lost them to a planrt. In the month of August the £>Iiag? 
will begin to decay, and when sufficiently ripe the roots must be taken 
up, which can be easily done in the following manner : — Take about 
one inch and a-:half off the surface of the pots, and place it on a table, 
where you can easily discover the roots (some of which have only one 
claw, and .not Jarger .than a common sewing needle) ; they are to be 
put into a box covered with fine sand, and kept in a. dry pkce till the 
time of planting, sa^ the latter .end of January^ or beginning of 
February. The first fine open weather I plant my seedlings, similar 
to the old roots, with this difference, — the planting board I make use 
of is only three inches from the centre .of one hole to the other; afler 
the. holes are made I put one root in a. hole with the.crowj;i uppermost^ 
and cover with some of the same compost that I use when I sow the 
seed. Aftcff they are .come up, should the weather prove dry, they are 
watered every day, or else they will not bloom. I select the finest f<v 
my best bed, and the remaining semi-doubles whose petals are. gooc(, 
finely striped, spotted, or edged, I save my seed from. 



GARDENIA WHITFJELDU, 

A DOUBT wm expfsejsaed 1^ Mr. Whi/tfieW, wil)8eq««B% to his intro- 
ductipo of thi3 planl; injtp J^qropeai) gardens, las to its flpwerin^^ at l^mt 
until it bad attained considerable ftge and size, which would h^ve rea*. 
dered it totally unfit for general culture, ^nd quite useless to those 
possessing only Jiipited flaeanfi. and who are naturally chiefly desirous 
of cnltivating fr^^ lowering plants, more especially such as are highly 
fragrant, Th^t this Qardenia holds out the latter inducements I have 
mi|cji pleasure in aflSrroing, having recently bloomed it in perfeption. 

About two years ago, a cutting, then recently strupk, was shifted 
into ^ 6-iQch pot, using turfy loam and peat intermixed with a little 
silver sand ; it wa3 then placed in a tan bed in a stove, where a high 
and humid atmosphere was constantly kept up. During the summer it 
grew vigorously, ^nd towards autumn it was allowed to harden its wood 
and go tP rest until the following spring, when it was repotted with 
similar compost into a 1^-inch pot, and again plunged jntp the bark- 
bed, when abundance of heat and moisture was maintained. By the 
close of summer it had niade a good growth ; it was then, as formerly, 
induced to ripen its young shoots and set its blooms. In order to pre*- 
vent the plant from flowering at an unfavourable season, it wa9 
removed from the high temperature pf from 70"* to 80"*, to which it had 
been exp<^d during its 36ason of growth, into a cdider aod drier at- 
mosphere, where a temperature ranging only between 50^ and 60° was 
kept up, Xn this situation it remained dunng winter* About March 
last it ii^as placed in a warmer house, where its flower-buds gradually 
began to push. By the end of April they ^ere 6 inches long, and 
hanging down like mverted trumpets ; they began to expand, present- 
ing a novel and beautiful appearance? being 3 inches and upwards in 
diameter at the mouth and nearly white in colour, contrasting charm- 
ingly with the large green foliage, Altogether it is one of the most 
striking plants 1 have ever seen in flower, and very desirable for any 
collection, even supposing it was quite scentless ; but, unlike the other 
large tubular-flowered species, which are only slightly fragrant, this 
possesses n^^rly the fragrance of the Cape Jasmine, a desideratum, I 
presume, not unimportant tp thpse who delight in highly odoriferous 
flowers, 

One of the best and at the same time most pimple systems in the 
culture pf Gardenias is, tp place them during the season of growth in 
a pit or frame filled with tan, and the heat promoted by linings of 
stable Utter ; and to thpse who have no other convenience than merely 
a greenhouse to receive them when in bloom, this plan mav be pursued 
with success. Indeed, it is the mode adopted by those who so largely 
cultivate the Cape Jasmine for the London marxet ; and their success 
must be obviously impressed upon the minds of all who traverse during 
summer the streets of London. — {JR. Glendinning, Gardeners' 
Chronicle,) [This plant was also published under the name of 
G. maXleifera in the " Botanical Magazine ;" but two or three years 
after it had been named G. Whitfieldii in the " Botanical Register."] 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF ACHIMENES. 

BT MB. BUSSEIX, AT THE STUDY, EXOTIC NUBSEBY, CHELSEA. 

Amongst the lovers of flowers the Achimeiies has become a general 
£ivourite, and I know of no other genus of plants more deserving of 
our special notice. They are plants of the easiest cultivation, con- 
tinuing in flower for several months. Thej flourish in any free soO, 
and are more easily propagated than any plant with which I am 
acquainted. They can also be had, with a little extra care and atten- 
tion, in flower all the year. Their native habitat is Mexico and the 
West Indies ; and of late some very distinct varieties have been added 
to our collections, by fresh importations and from seed. With the^ 
preliminary observations, I proceed to make the following remarks 
upon its cultivation. 

Supposing them at rest in the pots in which they flowered during 
the previous year, about the beginning of January, select a few pots of 
each variety, top dress them with leaf mould, and then place them in 
any pit, or dung bed, in a bottom heat of about 80 degrees, and an 
atmospheric temperature varying from 60 to 80 degrees ; they must be 
kept rather moist, and then they will soon begin to vegetate : when 
they have attained the height of two or three inches, transplant them 
at once into 8-inch pots, well drained, and in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, in nearly equal parts ; adding a little silver sand, and 
charcoal if convenient, and using the whole in as rough a state as pos- 
sible. After the operation of potting, they must again be placed in the 
pit, or dung bed, kept rather close for a few days, admitting air 
according to the state of the bed and the weather. A nice heat must 
be kept up as before recommended. Particular attention must also be 
paid to watering, looking over the plants in the afternoon, watering 
only such as require it, and afterwards sprinkling. As the season 
advances they must be shaded with coarse canvass for a few hours in 
bright sunshine ; as they come into flower they ought to be removed 
into the conservatory or warm greenhouse, where most of the varieties 
do beautifully. Care, however, must be taken against cold air, and 
cutting winds. Single plants of the tall growing varieties, such as 
pedunculata, will make nice specimens, by stopping at every joint, for 
a few times, and staking. But I recommend planting four or five in a 
pot, and stopping them two or three times, which will cause them to 
form nice bushes. Longiflora should be planted a little closer. Those 
required for specimens should be usually staked, allowing a few to 
ramble, which have a graceful appearance hanging over the pots. 
This variety does most beautifully in baskets ; planted in peat, char- 
coal, and moss, they require to be well watered, and occasionally (along 
with those in pots) with liquid manure. Picta is a great favourite, and 
amply repays a little extra care. By propagating from the leaf in 
autumn, this variety can be had in flower early in spring. As I have 
already stated, thoy are easily propagated ; cuttings will strike in a few 
days ; they will also grow freely from the leaf, and by dividing the 
scaly bulbs, some of the varieties form small bulbs on the wood, which 
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make equally as good plants as those from large bulbs or cuttings. By 
bringing in a few pots of each variety every month, taking care to note 
the time of introduction into heat, a succession can be kept up all the 
year. Most of the varieties stand admirably in the drawing-room, 
especially pedunculata, hirsuta, and grandiflora. After they have done 
flowering, and the bulbs matured, the stems die off, and then the bulbs 
require no more care than keeping perfectly dry^ and free from frost. 



SPLENDID ROSES. 



DuBiNG the exhibitions which have taken place at the Horticultural 
Society, !Royal Botanical Society, and the South London Society 
Gardens, we paid particular attention to take a descriptive list of the 
very best formed Roses that were shown. The following we can re- 
commend as valuable in any collection. They are beautiful both in 
form and colours. 

Paul Joseph. — Rich purple and crimson. 

Geant des Batailles, Hy. Per. — Rich deep scarlet. 

Miss Glegg. — Pure white with a blush centre. 

Madame Nerard. — Beautiful pink. 

Eugene Beauharnais. — Rose and lilac. 

Franklin. — Bright red, tinged with lilac. 

Reine des Belgie.— Very pure white, with a tinge of lilac to centre* 

Lady Stuart. — Beautiful silvery blush. 

Princess de Lambelle.— Very pure white. 

Madame Hardy. — Very pure white. 

Victor Hugo. — Fine rosy-lilac. 

William Tell. — Very vivid rose. 

Glory of France. — Rich rosy red. 

Hortense le Roy. — Bright rose. 

Honore Montmorency. — Red, with shades of violet. 

La Sylphide. — Very handsome blush. 

Lady Alice Peel. — Vivid crimson, fine. 

Scipio. — Rich shaded crimson. 

Narcissus. — Yellow, beautiful. 

Saffrano. — Large yellow. 

La FUle d' Air.— Beautiful pale flesh. 

Louis Philippe. — Rich deep red. 

Souchete. — Vivid carmine and crimson. 

Marechal Lannes. — Bright red, shaded with violet. 

Eliza Sauvage. — ^Yellow, with buff centre. 

Cymedor. — Fine rosy red, shaded with lilac. 

Madame Audot. — Beautiful blush, with rose centre. 

Grandissima. — Very brilliant crimson. 

La Volupte. — ^Rich dark rose. 

Boule de Nantiel. — Superb purple crimson. 

Letetia.— rDark rose, with distinct beautiful veins. 

Reine des Fleurs. — Pretty rosy pink. 

Reine de Viergas. — Beautiful blush. 
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Coup d'Hebe. — ^Bright flesh pink, beautiful. 

Duke of Devonshire. — iCoae, with white stripes. 

Brennus. — ^Vivid carmine. 

Madame Verdier. — Rich salmon pink. 

Duchess of Sutherland.— Rich rose, finely mottled. 

Couronne d' Amour. — Bright rosy -red, beautiful. 

Reine de Matin.— Rich rosy purple. 

Bizarre Marbre. — Mottled crimson. 

Comte de Montalivet. — Rich crimson, with a lilac tinge. 

Comtesse Mole. — Very rich deep rose ; superb. 

General Allard.— Bright rosy red ; fine. 

General Jacqueminot. — Rich crimson and violet ; superbi 

Illustre Beaute.— Handsome delicate blush. 



ON A FOUNTAIN, &c. 

BT AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

I BEG to thank the Conductor for attention to me on a former occa- 
sion, and to ask for some information which I have searched for in the 
volumes of the Cabinet unsuccessfully, as they contain nothing to my 
purpose. 

I have very lately had a Fountain erected in my garden, which is 
supplied from a cistern at the top of the house, and so far all is well ; 
there is no fault in its play, but the water in the basin became early 
very green on the top, and this being removed by skimming, it is 
nevertheless discoloured and thick ; and though a month has elapsed, 
it seems likely to continue so. Two plants have been introduced into 
it, and they do not thrive, and also some gold and silver fish. The 
material of the basin is brick laid in mortar, with an inner coating of 
cement. Can some reader inform me what error has been committed 
in the construction, or otherwise, and what must be done that the con- 
tained water may be clear ? An answer in an early number will oblige. 



SKETCH OF THE VEGETATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

This very interesting portion of what is termed the New World, has 
furnished this country with many of the handsomest of our annual 
flowers, numerous Shrubs, Pinuses, &c. Mr. Douglas went out as a 
collector, and sent over many valuable thii^ ; his success and decease 
induced the Horticultural Society to send out a collector, viz., Mr. 
Hartweg, who had already obtain^ many fine plants from Mexico, and 
the details of his journey are published in the Journal of the Horticul- 
tural iSociety, from which the following extracts are selected : — 

" I arrived at Vera Cruz on November 13th, 1845, and being 
situated on the eastern declivity of Orizaba, commands a fine view of 
the lowlands of Vera Cruz. Having only a short time to spend here, 
I made an excursion to the colder district of Orizaba, by passing 
through a deep ravine to the village of Chichiquila. Here I found a 
Magnolia, forming a large tree with oblong shining leaves,^ several 
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species of oaks, Garrya macrophylla, Cobaea scandens, Lophospermum 
scandens, two species of Viburnum, a Cornus, Tilia mexicana, a 
Juniper forming a small tree, Pinus Pseudo-strobus, and P. Llaveana, 
the latter with rather more elongated cones than those found near 
Zimapan. 

" On the 29th of November, I arrived at Jalapa, and taking the 
diligence for Mexico, I arrived in the capital on the 3rd of December. 
After a stay of two days, during which time I delivered my letters of 
introduction, I left for the Hacienda de Laureles, near Anganguco, 
where seven years previously I found Achimenes patens and hetero- 
phylla, the objects of this journey. 

^^ On the 13th I returned to Mexico; I went in search of Abies 
hirtella, of which Humboldt gives the locality at * El Guarda,' an in- 
significant military post on the road to Cuemavaca, at a distance of 30 
miles from the capital. El Guarda is situated on a lofty plain ; the 
only silver firs within view are on the mountain half a mile to the 
south ; this is a little wood covering only the north side of the hill, and 
consists entirely of Abies religiosa. From inquiries I made at El 
Guarda respecting another silver fir growing about there, I could learn 
nothing satisfactory. From my own experience I am sure that it does 
not grow, if at ail, within six miles of El Guarda. This excursion, 
however, has not been fruitless, for I found near Ajusco a Pine I had 
never seen before, and which I suspect to be Loudon's Pinus Monte- 
zumse ; it has the same glaucous appearance as P. Montezumse in the 
Society's Garden, but shorter leaves, smaller and more pointed cones. 
It forms a tree of about 40 feet high, and from the upright leaves and 
habit in general, it has much the appearance of Pinus Pinea. 
' " On the 28th I left on horseback, and arrived in Tepic on the 1st 
of January, 1846, after five days* hard riding. The town of Tepic is 
situate in a plain at an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and enjoys a temperature of 80 degrees in summer, and 60 to 
70 degrees during tlfe winter months. Most tropical fruits and sugar- 
cane are cultivated here. In the S.W., at a short distance from the 
town, is a range of mountains, of which the highest part is called the 
Cerro de San Juan. The principal forest trees are Pines, one of which 
closely resembles P. macrophylla, with beautiful long foliage, and 
cones varying from 12 to 16 inches in length. This forms a tree from 
60 to 80 feet high. Another species of Pine, forming an equally large 
tree, is called by the natives Ocote hembra (female pine, in opposition 
to the first, which is named Ococe macho, or male pine). The foliage 
of this new species is 16 inches long, and the cones measure from four 
to five inches in length. This is not frequently met with, and the 
cones are produced more sparingly than in the other kind. The more 
elevated parts of the Cerro de l^n Juan are covered with oaks, an Ar- 
butus, a shrubby Bocconia, several syngenecious shrubs, a white 
flowering Ceanothus, Bouvardia splendens, and among herbaceous 
plants I observed Lobelia laxifiora, Spigelia scabriuscula, with a head 
of crimson flowers resembling at a distance Phlox Drumraondii, a half 
shrubby Pentstemon with krge. pink flowers, Macromeria exserta, 
Aristolochia brevipes, and the showy Lamourouxia multifida and cordata. 
" On January the 8th, passing over the plain of Tepic in an easterly 
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direction, after a ride of six hours I entered the Monte de los Quartos, 
a forest consistii^ chiefly of oaks with a few pines intermix^ ; the 
only plant in flower was Lupinus Ehreobergii ; on the banks and in Uie 
dried-up bed of the rivulet that crosses the mountain, Littsea gemini- 
'flora, with a flower-stem from 12 to 18 feet long, but bent down by the 
weight of its numerous seedpods, grows abundantly. In the evening I 
arrived at the village of Ocotello. About noon the following day I 
reached the hamlet of Auseta, situate at the foot of the volcano 
Tetitlan. Having with difficulty procured a guide to ascend the 
mountain, and provided the necessaries, including a calabash with 
water, we set out and arrived before sunset on the north-western 
declivity of the volcano, where we encamped for the night in a beautiful 
pine .forest. At se^^en- o'clock on the 10th, leaving our horses in 
charge of my servant, I began to ascend with the guide, who, being 
armed with a machete (a kind of long knife), cleared a path among the 
brushwood and long grass that encumbered our way. After a con- 
tinual steep ascent of four hours, through a forest composed of that 
long-coned Pine found near Tepic, a few Oaks, Mimosas, a Laurus, 
Gariya laurifolia, and a Fiaxinus, we arrived at the ledge of a black 
volcanic mass, destitute of all vegetation. 

'^ On the 20th I had crossed the plain of Tepic in a southerly direc- 
tion, leaving the Cerro de San Juan on the right. After an easy ride 
of three hours, we entered a ravine through which a stream that we had 
to pass seversd times winds its way. The v^etation here assumes a 
tropical character, and furnished me a Cattl^a, Stanhopea, Mormodes, 
Catasetum, and an Epidendrum, none of them however in flower. 
The vegetation, as far as the small village of Matan^o, where we 
arrived in the evening, affords little interest at this season. The copse- 
wood covering the sides of the ravines is composed of deciduous leafless 
shrubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree ; this 
generally has a single stem two to four feet high, by eighteen inches in 
diameter, when it divides into numerous triangular branches, rising 
perpendicularly to the lieight of twenty to thirty feet. In May it 
yields a delicious fruit called Pitaya, when it is much sought after by 
the natives. 

" Leaving Matancyo early the following morning, we soon entered a 
forest of Oaks ; here I found two species of Epidendrum, an Oncidium, 
Odon^o^lossum, and an Epiphyllum, the latter, like E. Ackermanni, 
inhabiting trees. Although I have not seen it in flower, yet judging 
from its broad deeply-cut leaves, or rather stems, it will prove a 
valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe of plants. The timber of 
the Oak does not bear a high character as to durability ; when exposed 
to the weather it soon rots, and the trees, however healthy they appear 
to be, are generally hollow in the centre. 

" I set out again on the 7th of February for San Bias. Descending 
by the road usually travelled during the dry season, we arrived' in the 
evening at the ferm of La Manuela, situate in a wood of Acacias, Pro- 
sopis, Laurus, , Palms, Cedar, the Lemon, a species of Citrus, and 
several species of Picus, among which there is one sending forth roots 
which d^cend into the earth, giving support and nourishment to the 
nymerous £ir-spreading branches, or sometimes encircling a palm with 
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its stem, thus presenting the singular deception of palm-leaves growing 
out of the fig-tree. As may be supposed, the embrace in time proves 
fatal to the palm. A species of Annona also occurs here spontaneously, 
producing a fruit which in size and shape resembles the Cherimoyer, 
but bears no comparison with the latter as to quality. I often saw it 
cultivated in the warmer parts of Mexico, requiring a higher tempera- 
ture than the Cherimoyer. It is, I believe, Annona laevigata (?) ; the 
native name is Anona. 

^^ On the 23rd of February I returned from an excursion to the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, the largest stream in Central Mexico, taking its 
rise from the swampy plains between Lerma and Toluca, near the city 
q£ Mexico, and traversing a space of more than 600 miles in a north- 
westerly direction. The vegetation is in no respect different from that 
observed on the descent to San Bias ; and the only objects derived 
from this excursion were an Epidendrum, an Oncidium, and another 
orchidaceous plant resembling a Catasetum in habit, but producing a 
flower Hstem eight to ten inches from the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, 
which at its extremity is much branched. This species occurs exclu- 
sively on palnis, and seems to flower during the rainy season. 

'^ On the 7th of March I despatched a tin case containing the seeds 
collected about Tepic to Guadalajara, to be forwarded thence by dili- 
gence to Vera Cruz. On the 9th I sent off to Tampioo the Orchids 
and Pine cones, occupying two chests. 

' '^ The verdant fields and pine-covered range of mountains at the back 
of the town Monteroy, form a pleasing contrast to the dried-up vege- 
tation about Mazatlan. The predominating trees are an evergreen Oak 
(Quercus Californica), forming a tree thirty feet high, with a globular 
crown, and having the branches much distorted. It occurs principally 
in low but dry situations. The higher parts are occupied by Pinus in- 
fflgnis, a tree sixty to one hundred feet high, with a stem of two to four 
feet in diameter. This species is liable to vary much in the size of the 
leaves (which stand in threes) and in the cones, according to local cir- 
cumstances. In close woods, a mile or two from the sea-shore, at an 
elevation of 200 to 300 feet, the leaves usually measure four-and-a-half 
to five-and-a-half inches, and cones four to ibur-and-^-half inches in 
length by two-and-a-half broad ; towards the beach, where the trees 
are mostly one-sided — a defect caused by north-west winds, which blow 
for the greater part of the year — ^both leaves and -cones diminish in 
size. These differences, which are too insignificant to establish even 
varieties of Pinus insignis, have given rise to the names Pinus tuber- 
culata and radiata, which were, according to Loudon^ collected by the 
late Dr. Coulter near the sea-shore at Monterey ; that locality, no 
doubt, is Point Hnos, as it is the only habitat near Monterey where 
pines grow close to the beach-; it is at the same time the plaoe where I 
made the foregoing observations. In all situations the cones grow 
Uiree or four together in a cluster, remaining on the trees several years 
after shedding the seeds ; are pendulous, with the apex somewhat re- 
curved ; deformed, that is, the scales on one side are more developed 
than on the other, and enclose two winged seeds under each scale. 
The cones are about eighteen to .twenty- four mouths in ripening. 
Jl^To be ^continued.) 
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IN TH£ FLOWEB OABDlSr. 
NNUAL flower seed5, ris Ciarkia, Oollitisia, Schizan- 
thus, Tea-week Slock, &c., now gown in small pots, ^ 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and b]oom vigorously early the next season. Carnations : 
the layers should be taken off, severing them ofFa^ a joint as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
off to admit the compost to settle closely around the stem, and that 
no leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main 
stem. The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the 
plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists' 
term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, 
with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of 
a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly 
attended to. They must have a liberal drainage ; over the broken pot, 
&c., spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the 
compost settling amongst the bits of pot, and to allow a free passage 
for the water draining away. The compost must not be sifled, but 
chopped, and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each 
pot. When potted, put them in & cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contri- 
butes to an immediate striking root afresh : afterwards they may be 
fully exposed in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or 
boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms entering. 
Pinks z t^ds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more suc- 
cessful ; dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it 
a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you 
can. Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring 
bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in srarall pots, to be placed in a 
cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &a., has 
been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. 
Verbenas : runners should be potted in small pots, a third filled with 
potshenis, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close 
cool frame for ten days, shading from raid-day sun ; after which gradu- 
ally expose them to open air. Attention to them should be immediate. 
When placed in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, they 
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must be kept near the glass, and in a dry situation. Put in cuttings of 
all bed plants as early as possible, taking sliort, well-ripened shoots, as 
the very gross fleshy ones are not generally f^e to strike root, and 
very liable to damp oiF*— Petunia, Heliotrope, Hemimeris (Celsia of 
some), Bouvardia, Cuphea, Salvia, Maurandia, Calceolaria, Pelar- 
gonium, double Ragwort, AnagalliS) Fuchsia, &c. Bulbous-rooted 
plants, as Hyacinth, Crocus, Tulip, Narcissus, Guernsey Lily, Iris, 
&c., for early forcing, should be potted as soon as possible ; if not in 
possession, they may now be obtained of the nurserymen and seeds- 
men. The double Sweet Violets should now be taken up from the 
open ground, and be planted on a bed in a frame or in pots, in order 
to have them in bloom by Christmas, &c. (See Articles in former 
Numbers.) Seedling Auricula and Polyanthus plants should be potted 
off as soon as large enough, and any old stock not already done. 
Ranunculus beds should now be prepared as follows : — The depth of 
soil to be two feet and a half, of a rich clayey friable loam, retentive 
of moisture, about six or eight inches from the surface to be a rich 
light loam of a sandy nature. Remove the whole of the soil with the 
remains of the dung given last year, and turn up the subsoil a whole 
spade in depth, breaking it well. If the beds are allowed to remain in 
this state for a day or two to sweeten the subsoil, it will be an advan- 
ti^. Then place upon the subsoil a layer of cow-dung, at least one 
year old, four inches thick ; then scatter over it the fine powder of 
new-slaked lime, to correct any acidity and destroy the worms. Then 
fill up with new light soil, taken from the surface of the old tulip-bed 
or potato-ground, which has been frequently turned to sweeten it. 
Lilies : Crown Imperials, Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, &c.. are in 
large masses, and require to be divided ; they should be done as early 
as possible, and replant immediately. Lobelias : ofisets of, should be 
potted off, to have them well established before winter ; or one or more 
large stock plant of a sort be potted entire, to furnish strong offsets 
towards spring. China and Tea Roses: cuttings of, strike readily 
now. MiONiONETTE for winter blooming: see Articles upon, &c. 
Seeds : many kinds will now be ripe ; attend early to gather them. 
Pentstemon, Cfaelone, and similar border plants, should be increased 
by cuttings or parting the plants, or they often die in winter. 
IN THE GBEiaraOUSE, STOVS, 4bO. 
Pelargoniums, that were headed down, and have pushed shoots an 
inch or two long, should be repotted, taking away the greater part of 
the old soil, and repotting in new compost. Cuttings which ^re rooted 
should be potted off (see Articles upon). Camellias : thin the buds 
where numerous, which tends to preserve more certainly those left for 
blooming, and to have them more vigorous. Any desired to bloom by 
Christmas should be placed in the greenhouse. Greenhouse Plants : 
the general stock will require housing by the last week in the month, 
for if left out later they often turn brown by the operation of the cold 
air. . Succulents should be taken in soon to save them from any excess 
of wet. Cinerarias, in open beds, should be repotted by the end of 
the month, for winter bloouaing, &c. Camellias may now be grafted. 
Chrysanthemums must be encouraged in every way to promote their 
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vigour, by repotting, watering with liquid manure, &c., occasionallj. 
Chinese Fbihroses should be similarly encouraged for winter bloom* 
ing. If mildew appears on any plants., dust them with sulphur imme- 
diately. Camellias may be grafted ; the operation may be perfonned 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French call 
<< graffe en placctge^^ which is merely inserting that portion of wood 
that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally, into a corresponding 
cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be plunged in bottom 
heat, and kept covered for at least a month. 

SHHTTBBEBT, Ae. 

When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, &c., the 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success to have a deep 
trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended, and thus 
cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, and such 
readily strike afresh when removed. October and early in November 
is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground possesses some 
heat then, and promotes their more immediate establishment, and the 
air b cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 



THE FORM OF THE TULIP. 

BT JIB. OIJSNN7, AUTHOB OF THE PR0FOBTI0N8 OF FIXHOSTS' FLOWERS, &C. 

Recently noticing some^remarks on the form of the Tulip, inserted in 
this Magazine by a correspondent, I beg to call the attention of the 
readers to the simple feet that no writer on the Tulip ever hinted a 
word as to the form being circular or globular in any proportion what- 
ever, not a solitary florist had even gone beyond saying '' that it should 
be the form of a cup," and leaving the r^er to decide what shaped 
cup it should be, until I in 1832, and often since that period, laid down 
as a principle, that the form should be from one-third to one-half of a 
hollow ball. And 1 also beg to call attention to another fact. The 
disingenuous manner in which other writers have actually pretended to 
claim originality when they insist that one-half of a hollow ball is the 
only true standard, and that Mr. Glenny is wrong: about his third part 
When those writers who found their credit upon what they purloin 
fit)m others have been forgotten, my standard will remain as mine and 
mine only. For those people are seen through even now by old 
florists, and what does all they say amount to now, why to acknow-** 
ledge that my standard of half a hollow ball is right, and \jf^ a denial 
that one-third is as good. I put this case. A Tulip is exhibited, 
exactly half a hollow ball, it is all you can wish for, the sun shines 
bright and warm on the room in which it is shown ; gets highly heated 
in half-ah-hour ; the Tulip opens a little more, and forms only a third 
of a larger globe ; and if the flower does not quarter, it is as much 
more beautiful, for its increased size and its more complete develop- 
ment of the marking, as it can be less by its being shallower. I 
consider all the miserable attempts to describe the same proportions in 
different words very contemptible, and such is the opinion of the 
leading enthusiasts in floriculture. 
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MITRARIA COCCINEA— SCARLET-FLOWERKD. 

THIS most charming shrubby plant is a climber, growing four or 
five feet high, and quite hardy. It has been introduced into 
this country from South America by Messrs. Veitchs', and has 
bloomed in their nursery at Exeter. A specimen of it in flpwer was 
exhibited at the Horticultural Society's show the present season, and 
was much admired. It is a very valuable acquisition to our shrubs, 
and especially so in being an addition to our climbers. It highly 
merits a place in every pleasure garden, being ieasy of culture, bloom- 
ing freely, and very ornamental. 

SCHIZANTHUS RETUSUS ALBUS. 

( No doubt.the greater part of our readers know the beautiful half- 
shrubby Schizanthus retusus ; its rich orange and red flowers, borne in 
profusion, render it very ornamental, whether grown in the green- 
house or open air border. The variety we now figure is peculiarly 
handsome, more especially so when grown near the S. retuses, the 
contract is very strikingly beautiful. It was raised by Mr. John Bur- 
ridge, jun., of Colchester. It is readily increased by cuttings or seed. 
Mr. J. Q. Waite, seedsman, No. 181, High Holborn, London, wh^ 
presented the drawing to us, can supply plants or seeds. It is worthy 
a place in every greenhouse and flower garden. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 
Gmelina Rhreedii. 

Verhenacea. Didynamia Gymnospermia. 
A very tall growing tree-like, hot-house plant, which has long been 
in the collection of the Royal Gardens of Kew. The form of the 
Vol. XVI. No. 22.— A^ 5. U 
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flower is somewliat like a Mimulus, nearly two inches across, of a 
tawny-yellow with streaks of red. The inside of the tube is green. 
They are produced in a large terminal thyrsus head, and are very 
showy. It is an interesting plant. (Figured in BoL Jbfa^./ 4395.) 

HOTA IMPEBIALIS. 

This noble-looking species was found in Borneo by Mr. Low, jun. 
A plant in bloom was exhibited at the June show, held in the Regent's 
Park Gardens, and which we noticed in our July Number. A fine 
figure of it is given in the Botanical Magazine for September. The 
flowers are borne in large, broad, trusses, having from six to ten in 
each ; when all are expanded, the truss is eight inches or more 
across. A separate blossom is about three inches across, very thick 
and fleshy, of a purplish-chestnut colour, having the central staminal 
crown of a pale ivory white, glossy, which, in contrast with the other 
part of the flower, renders it very interesting, and when the fine 
pendant large trusses hang from the twining stems have a noble 
appearance. They are very fragrant in the evening and through the 
night. It is a climber of quick growth, a hot-house plant. The 
leaves are from six to eight inches long, and about half as broad, 
thick and firm. 

JaSMINUM NUDIFLOBUM — NAKED-FIiOWEBED. 

A native of China, sent to the Horticultural Society by Mr. Fortune ; 
it blooms very freely in the garden at Chbwick, trained against a 
wall. The flowers are borne in profusion, but do not appear till the 
plant has lost its leaves. They are without scent, of a fine yellow 
colour. (Figured in Pax. Mag, BotS) 

Sebicoobafhus Ghiesbreohtiana. (Syn. Aphelandra Ghiesbrigh- 

tianum.) 
Acanthaceoi. Didynamia Angiospermia, 
A dwarf half-herbaceous shrub, requiring to be grown in the stove 
or a warm greenhouse, and be treated very similar to the. Justicias, It 
blooms very freely during tlje winter months, when the numerous 
Justicia-like bright-scarlet flowers are highly ornamental. A separate 
flower is an inch and a half long. It requires plenty of pot-room, a 
free drainage, well syringing with soft water, and a good supply at the 
roots when growing, but in its state of rest just to be kept moist. It 
merits a place in every collection, especially where winter flowers are 
required. It may readily be procured, and at a reasonable price. 
(Figured in Pax, Mag. Boi.) 

Weigelia bosea. 

A well-executed figure of this charming hanly shrub is given in the 
Botanical Magazine. * It blooms very freely, and beautifully in the 
open air in the border, or trained against a wall, during the early 
summer months. Its syringa-formed rose and white flowers, being a 
deep rose without and pale within, becoming white, are highly interest- 
ing and ornamental. It ought to be in every garden where shrubs are 
admitted, and can now bo had at a trifling cost. 
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New Caenations. 

Jenny Lind (Merryweather).— A brilliant scarlet flake, of fine 
form. 

ScABLET Defiance (Haines). — ^A vivid scarlet flake, with a good 
white ground, and fine formed round petals. 

Beilliant (Elliott's).— a rich scarlet flake, with a pure white 
ground. Petals of thick substance and fine form. 

Prince Albebt (Puxley's).— Scarlet bizarre. The scarlet and 
dark colours are rich, and upon a good white ground, fine form. 

Thomas Hewlett (Holliday's). — Crimson bizarre. The colours 
are rich and very distinct, upon a clear white ground, and the fonn of 
first-rate excellence. 



New Picotees. 

. Duke op Wellington (Burroughs'). — A pure white, with a fine 
red edging, large, and superb form. 

Lady Smith (Burroughs'). — A pure white, with rich purple edging, 
excellent flower. 

Juliet (May's).— A good white ground, with a deep purple 
edging. 

Juno (Matthews's). — A pure white ground, with^ rich violet-purple 
edging, and fine formed petal. 

Pbide op the Village (Kirtland's).— A very pure ground, with 
a most distinct purple edging, and fine form. 

Pbincess (Grant's). — A pure white ground, with a very distinct 
carmine edging, and fine form. 

Miss TuRNEB (Bar ringer's). — White pure, and its heavy edging of 
red, fine in colour, is very distinctive. 

Eliza (Staniland's). — Clear ground, with a very distinct purple 
*edging, and fine formed flower. 

Prince Albert (Marris's). — Clear ground, with a deep red violet- 
purple (heavy) edging, a large full flower. 

Jenny Lind (Ely's). — Pure white ground, and a pretty light purple 
edging, fine shape. 

The most perfect Picotees and Carnations we saw in the immense 
numbers exhibited at the London shows were — 

Picotees. — Edmund's Jenny Lind, Burrough's Duke of Newcastle, 
Cox's Regina, Cocket's Victoria Regina, Marris's Prince Albert, 
Headley's Ariel, Holliday's Minerva, Barnard's Mrs. Barnard. 

Car^ia/ton^.— Brooke's Flora's Garland, Appleby's Prince of Wales, 
Ely's Lord Milton, Brabbin's Squire Meynell, Ely's Prince of Wales, 
Elliott's Duke of Sutherland, Strong's Duke of York, Cartwright's 
Rainbow, Duke of Sutherland, Mansley's Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Jackson's Squire Trou, Barnard's Duke of Roxburgh, Addenbroke's 
Lydia, Alpha, Hales's Prince Albert, Turner's William Penn. 

u2 
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New Pinks. 

Marris's Rosalind. — A very beautiful sort, growing somewhat in 
the style of Ileadley's Duke of Nortliumberland, and equally smooth 
on the petals. The lacing is lighter than that esteemed variety, being 
a delicate light purple, and it will make a first-rate iflowe^ for exhibi- 
tion. It is not yet let out. 

Harris's Ladt Jane Grey. — This is a most lively am] attractive 
variety, extremely constant in its lacing, which is heavy, and of a line 
bright crimson. The white is good, and the flower will be prized both 
by florists and those who desire a striking and handsome sort for their 
flower borders. 

Gatlifp's Tyro. — A very liandsome rose-petalled purple-l^ed 
flower. It is rather small, but when reduced to a single pod, it will be 
got in flrst-rate style. 

Beauty of Home. — Rose petal, clear white and black. Very fine 
variety. 

Black-Eyed Sosan. — Pure white, with a rich deep purple lacing, 
and eye, rose-leaved. The flower sent us was very excellent. 

Mary (Ellis's). — ^White pure, with a perfect lacing of rich rose. 
Very superb. 

Brilliant (Ellis's): — A pure white, with bright red lacing. 

Jenny Linb (Read's). — White pure, with, a rich deep purple laqing, 
rose-leaved. In ^ery respect this was the best pink we saw last 
season. 

Narborough Buck. — White pure, with very dark edging* ^arge 
flower. 

Whipper-in (Smith's). — White pure, with a rich rosy purple lacing. 

Hon. Mrs. Herbert (Keynes's). — White pure, with st rich dpep 
purple lacing, highly spoken of. 

Mr. Edward's (Turner's). — White pur^, with s^ fine rose ^dgiog, 
large, rose-leaved. 

Jenny Lino. — (Marsden's). — Pure white, with o, rich dart edgjpg. 

CRitERiON (Marsden's) — Pure white, with a very fine purple e^iging. 

' ON WINTER BLOOMING OF MIGNONETTE. 

To have these plants in perfection during the winter months, the first 
sowing should be made in the open ground about the end of July or 
beginning of August. These plants, by the end of September, will be 
strong and bushy, and should be removed carefully into pots with good 
drainage ; for a week or so after potting they must be shaded frooi the 
sun. Whpn fully established, pl^e them in cold fram^ to protect 
them from rains and cold nights, but freely expose them to the sun- 
shine during the day. As soon as they begiii to show flower remove 
them into the greenhouse or conservatory, in which they will continue 
flowering till succeeded by the next crop, which must be sown in pots, 
well drained, or in those rustic pots or baskets described by me for 
Primula:*, at page 229 (1847), in rich light soil. By sowing them in 
these pots the drainage is complete, on which depends the successful 
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cultiTation of tliis desirable little fevourife during the dull, cloudy 
winter mouths. This sowing ttiust be kept where there is a little heat, 
but only a Jittle, or they will grow weak, arid the leaves become 
yellow arid drop otT. This sowing may be succeeded by anotlier, so 
tliat a tegular succession tnay be kept up, care always being taken that 
the pots are well filled with drainage, and that they are not over- 
waterfed, which is the cause of their leaves turning brown, and the 
plants sickly, in which stdte we so frequetitly meet " this plattt. 
Although I recomnlend a little heat, it is only during the cold winter 
months, so that the plants tnay be kept continually growifag ; fbr if 
once checked by cold, they may as well be at once thrown awdy, as 
they ivill only disappoint the expectations of the cultivator. It is not 
yet an age since it first perfumed the British gardens, yet it has so far 
naturalised Itsfelf to this our changeable climate, as to spring from self- 
sown seeds, and, in many sheltered places, to stand our winters ; thus 
conveying its delightful odour from the palace to the garderi of the 
humble peasarit. — Gardeners* Journdi. 



DISEASE OF PLANTS. 



S£Vt:tiAL correspondents have recently sent us tlie leaves of both 
exotic ahd hardy flowering plants which Iiave been hffected by a 
disease similar to the Potato, it is, however, a fbligi that they have 
been injured by. The. Rev. Mn Berkeley has paid much attention to 
the subject of the disease on the Potato and fungi in general, whose 
remarks are given in the HorticiiUural Jownal and the Gardeners* 
Chronicle. We give a short extract on the subject in general. 

"The deciy" [ih tlie l^dtato], writes Mr. Betkeleyj "is the corise- 
quelice of the ptesenc^ of the mould, and not the mould of the decay. 
It is not thb habit of the Allied species to prey on decayed or decaying 
matter, but to produce decay — a fact which is of the first importance. 
Though so many other species have this habit these have not. The 
plant theh becomes unhealthy in consequettce of the presence of the 
mould, which feeds upon its juices and prevents the elabortltlon df 
nutritiVe sdp in the leaves, while it obstructs the admission of air and 
the emissiori of perspiration. The stem is thus overcharged with mois- 
ture, arid evefatiially rots, while every source of nutriment is cut off 
from the half-ripe tubers. It would be aS reasonable to say, ^ith bur 
knowledge of the nature and habits Of the cereal fungi, that bunt, or 
mildew, or the other allied diseases which arfect corn, afe the conse- 
quence and not the causes of disease. In favoui'able seasoris they are 
hot developed ; in unfavourable seasons they spread like wildfire : in 
one sense, therefore, the atmospheric conditions are the cause, biit 
merely as they stimulate into action the latent pest. The immediate 
cause of disease is the furigus which preys upon the tissues of the corn. 
So exactly, in the present iristance, as far at least as the atrial portionis 
of the plant are concerned, the Botrytis is the immediate cause of 
destruction. In some instances it may have been aided by unseason- 
fible frost, but this has certainly riot always been the case. The mould 
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indeed would not have spread but from peculiar atmo^heric conditions 
favourable to its growth. What these are it may be impossible to say, 
but it is a fiu^t well known to every student of the extensive tribe of 
fungi, that their growth, and especially their numbers, depend more 
than all other vegetables on atmospherical conditions, or what Fries 
has happily called * cosmica momenta.' Even the peasant knows this 
to be the case with Mushrooms. Dry and wet summers occur, and 
both are equally barren ; while in other seasons, apparently but little 
dissimilar, they occur in the utmost profusion. A species will be most 
abundant for a year or two, and then for a period vanish entirely. It 
is notorious that this is the case in other parts of the creation, espe- 
cially amongst insects, peculiar species of which sometimes swarm to 
such an extent as to baffle the naturalist. In the summer of 1826, for 
instance, Vanessa cardui existed in the greatest profusion in England, 
and it was traced by Mr. A. Way from England to Nice. The species 
of late years has been comparatively rare. There is nothing surpris- 
ing then in the fact of the immense prevalence of a parasitic mould. 
No one wonders when the Hop grounds are ravaged by their peculiar 
mildew, because the cultivation of Hops is so limited ; but if it were 
as universal and of as much importance as Potatoes, the ravages would 
equally excite attention. It is by these instruments, contemptible in 
the sight of man, that the Almighty is pleased sometimes to accom- 
plish his ends. Instances, like that of the Hessian fly, will readily 
occur of the immense disproportion between the means and the end." 



ON RAISING RANUNCULUSES FROM SEED. 

BT O. L. 

A COBRESPONOENT recently requesting information on raising the 
Ranunculus from seed, I forward the following remarks, which I have 
most successfully practised. I should feel much obliged by your 
inserting it in an early Number. 

Ranunculus seed is to be procured from semi-double flowers ; care 
should, therefore, 'be taken to save it from such as are possessed of 
good properties, viz., such as have tall strong stems, a considerable 
number of large well-formed petals, and rich good colours, chiefly pre- 
ferring the darker, but not to the exclusion of the lighter coloured 
when their properties answer the foregoing description. The seed 
should remain on the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes 
brown and dry ; it may then be cut ofl^ and be spread upon paper, in a 
dry room, exposed to the sun, that every degree. of humidity may be 
exhaled from it, in which state it should be put into a bag, and pre- 
served in a dry warm room till the time of sowing, otherwise it will be 
in danger of contracting a dampness, which will soon produce a 
mouldiness that will infallibly destroy it. 

January is the proper time to sow the seed ; and, in order to prepare 
it, it must be separated from the stalks to which it is connected in the 
following manner, viz. : — In the first place it should be taken out of 
the bag and spread thin upon paper, or a tea-tray, &c., and placed 
before a moderate fire till it is just wann and no more; the seed will 
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then easily scrape off by means of a penknife, but great care must be 
taken to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suffering any pieces of the 
stalk, dried petals of the flower, or other extraneous matter to be mixed 
with it, which would create a mouldiuess when sown of very destruc- 
tive consequence. When the seed is scraped in a proper manner, it 
will have much the appearance of clean coarse bran, with a little 
brown or purplg speck, in the centre of each cuticle, which is the 
kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a shallow 
frame, provided with glasses similar to those made use of for cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three feet 
deep, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any vermin it may have contained. 
When the pit is filled up again with the frozen lumps of earth, it 
should remain till the whole mass has thawed and subsided to its 
pristine bulk, or nearly so ; its surface should then be made perfectly 
smooth and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, 
in such quantity as nearly to cover it; the glasses should be placed 
over it immediately, and the frame kept closely covered with them for 
two. or three days, till the seed begins to swell and soften ; a little light 
earth should then be sifted upon it through a fine sieve, but not sufR- 
cient to cover it ; this should be repeated once or twice a- week, till 
the greater part of the seed disappears. It is proper to remark that 
such seeds as happen to be covered deeper than the thickness of a half- 
crown piece will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. 
It is necessary that the seed be kept moderately moist by gentle water- 
ing with soil water that has been exposed to the sun, but too much 
moisture is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear it is requisite to stir 
the surface of the earth with a pin just sufficient to admit air, and give 
liberty to the young plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
i^hould be very carefully performed to prevent breaking off the fibres, 
or raising and leaving any of the plants out of the earth, because one 
hour's sun upon such would certainly destroy them. After the plants 
are all up, and their two interior leaves appear, more air must be given, 
by having hurdles or latticework substituted for the glasses ; waterings, 
must be regularly continued in the manner before described, when the 
long continuance of dry weather renders it necessary ; but fine warm 
showers of rain are always preferable when they happen in due time. 

This kind of management is to be contiuued till the roots are 
matured and fit to take up, which is known by the foliage becoming 
brown, dry, and nearly consumed. The roots are to be dried and pre- 
served in the usual way, and to be planted the same time as large ones 
in the autumn ; the greater part, or such as have two or more claws, 
will bloom in tolerable perfection the following summer. 



CULTIVATION OF FERNS. 
Febns have long been a neglected tribe of plants, and there is, per- 
haps, no other genus that has received such limited attention. The 
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Horticaltuml and Royal Botanic Societies are much to be applatided 
for their endeavours in bringing into notice this magnificent iamilj ; 
and, from the decided superiority of the specimens exhibited at the 
several horticultural exhibitions during the present year over those of 
the preceding, it appears that they are likely to engage the attention of 
numerous plant cultivators ; and I have reason to believe that^ in the 
course of another season, there will be greater compet^ion amongst the 
growers of this much neglected family. 

Where a large collection is grown, it is necestery that a house or pit 
should be solely appropriated for them, as they require a degree of 
moisture that would prove injurious to many other tribes of plaiits, 
with the exception of Orchidaceae. Where Orchids are grown, it will 
add much to their grandeur, if a few handsome species of Ferns are 
introduced amongst them. They will also be found of service to the 
Orchids, as affording shade, which, to several of that lovely tribe, at 
certain seasons of the year, is indispensable. Many of the smaller 
exotic species of Ferns are quite at home, and will grow luxuriantly^ if 
planted judiciously on the blocks and around the baskets of Orohi* 
daceie. I have grown many handsome species of Ferns on blocks of 
charred wood, and betwixt the clefts of decayed stumps of trees ; and 
when grown in this manner, and suspended, they look exceedingly 
elegaiit. This system I have found best suited for several species of 
the Poly podium, Gymnogramma, Adiantum, Davallia^ Dicksonia, 
Pterisi and several of the Lyoopodiums. When grown in this manner, 
the fructification is seen to advantage, atid presents an object that may 
well entrance the beholder's gaze. I have fouhd many of the above 
species to grow beautifully when planted on a roug^h wall ; and I have 
several times observed back walls and ends of plant structures covered 
in this manner, and presenting a most elegant appearatlce, which other- 
wise would have been very unsightly. When grown in pots, they re- 
quire plenty of drainage, and to be grown in a soil consisting of sandy- 
peat and loam, with a little bog>earth added for some of the species, 
taking care never to place them deep in the pdts, and groxVn in a tem- 
peratMre suitable to the locality Of the various sjpecies ; fdr I have fre- 
quently observed Ferns growing in stoves that would have succeeded 
much better had they been grown in an airy greenhouse. 

I know of no plant that is better adapted for planting amongst rock- 
work, or ornamenting the margins of artificial t)oilds ot tanks for 
aquatics, as Ferns. Many of the British species, as well as many of 
the North American species, will be found extreinely orndinental for 
this purpose, and deserve to be much more extensively cultivated than 
they are. Many species might be selected that retain the greater part 
of their fronds, and in the middle of winter snows, are full of verdure, 
and, in all stages of their growth, full of interest to the lovcfr of Flora. 

In winter, when flowers are scarce, a few vases filled with some of 
the handsome species of exotic Ferns will be found very acceptable in 
the drawing-room or conservatory ; for what can appear more noble 
than a neat vase filled with a few of the handsome species of Gymno- 
gramma, Polypodium, &c., with their gold and silver fronds, especially 
if a neat glass shade covered the whole ? 
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A ffew je&n ago, I had charge of a fernery for the drawing-room, a 
dedcription of which may interest the loveris of this family :— The stand 
nod nmde of cast-iron, of an elesant design, and liad a flat to)) moving 
on a pivot ; on ,the top wa« placed a circular slab of marble, the 
diameter of which was 3 feet. On the upper feurfece bf the sldb, a 
groove of about an inch in depth was cut concentrically. A neat glass 
shade^ of 2* ifeeU in diameter, and 3 feet high, fitted exactly into thfe 
groove, which was kept constantly filled with water, and which affbrded 
a plentiful supply of moisture to the Ferns, i^hich were plants bpoii 
rock-work, in a mixture of peat and a littlfe loam, with a sprinkling of 
broken potsherds. In this miniature fernery several interesting species 
of Ferns ^ere grown, and much admired by all who witv Ihein. — 
( W. Fergmohy Gardineirs' Journcd,) 



SKETCH OP THE YEGETATION OP CALIFORNIA. 
{Continued from page 237.) 
^< On the dry banks of ravines, to the north-^ast of the town, the 
Californian horse-chestnut (Favia Califoriiica), is common. This ex- 
tremely ornamental 6hrub dr low tree rises to the height of twenty-five 
feet, is of a globular shape^ and produces it^ fragrant whitish flowers df 
a delicate pink hue in great abundance on spikes twelve inches lon^ ; 
one of these spikes, which I had the curjosity to count, had mofd than 
400 open flowers and buds upon it. Of shrubs, I observed Ceanothus 
thyrsiflorus very common in the pine- woods, and forming an evergreeh 
shrub ten to fifteen feet high ; a Sambucus^ Lonicera racethosa, Spil*8ea 
arisefolia, Khus^ 3 sp.^ Caprifolium Douglasii, a Diplacus, Garrya ellip- 
tica, a Hosa, Lupinus arboreus and ornatus ; Ribes speciosum and mal- 
vaoeum ; Adenostoma fasciculata, a neat little evergreen shrub allied 
to Spiraea ; Arctostaphylos, 3 sp., a Yaccinium, Gaultheria Shallort, 
an evergreen Frunus resembling the Portugal Laurel. Of annuals and 
perennials, a Hugella, Delphinium, 3 sp., Leptosiphon androsaceus and 
densiflorus ; Collinsia bicolor, a Convolvulus, a Malva, Lupinus sucCu- 
lentus and densiflorus; a Castilleja, an Gi^uothera, a Chironia. Of 
bulbs, Calochortus luteus, Cyclobothra alba, Brodisesl congesta, Csilli- 
prora flava^ Hesperbscdrdum lacteum, and a Zygadenus ciilied Arnold, 
of which the bruised roots serve as a substitute for soap. 

'« On June the 22nd I left Monterey for the mission of Santa Cruz. 
Santa Cruz is across the bay, due northj of Monterey, and at a distance 
of sixty miles by land, whilst by water it does not exceed ti^enty-five 
miles. Passing aloi^ the sea-shore over the plains, which present the 
same vegetation as about Monterey, we arrived in the afternoon at the 
mission, after a gallop of seven hours. The mountains of Santa Cruz 
are well wooded with Taxodium sempervirehis, called by the American 
settlers redwood or bastard cedar. In close forests it groins to ah 
enormous size, averaging 200 feet iii height, with a stem df six to eight 
feet in diameter, which is as straight as an arrow, and clear df 
, branches up to sixty or severity feet. One tree, that is termed by the 
' Americans ^ the giant of the forest,' is 270 feet high, with a stem mea'- 
suring fifty-five feet in circumference at six feet ftrom the ground. Th^ 
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^rk of the redwood is from six to twelve inches thick, reddish and 
smooth ; the timber is of a beautiful red colour, like [>encil wood, fine, 
close-grained, light, but brittle ; it is well adapted for in and out-door 
work, as the boards when seasoned do not warp, nor is it attacked by 
insects. Large quantities of timber are annually exported to the 
Sandwich Islands ; 1,000 feet of one-inch boards, delivered on the 
beach at Santa Cruz, are worth 8/. Some fine trees of Abies Douglasii 
are found in the mountains of Santa Cruz ; they do not form masses of 
themselves, but are thinly scattered among the redwood trees, with 
which they vie in size. The Mountain Oak (Castanea chrysophylla ?) 
also occurs here, forming a tree fifty feet high ; of a pyramidal shape, 
with persistent lanceolate leaves four inches lon^, serrulate on the 
margin ; below they are covered with a rusty, yellowish down, which 
in the young leaves also covers the upper surface. The fructiferous 
catkins are produced on the points of last year's wood, and do not 
exceed two inches in length, whilst the catkins on the young wood are 
from four to five inches long, and sterile. The nuts, or rather acorns, 
are covered, in an unripe state, with down, and enclosed in an open 
cup, which on the outside is clothed with coarse scaly hairs. The 
Mountain Oak grows invariably in close shaded woods, and seems to be 
widely dispersed over the country west of the Eocky Mountains. Some 
Indian tribes eat the acorns either raw, or make a sort of bread of 
them. On the outskirts of the woods I observed Arbutus procera fifty 
feet high ; a Lauraceous tree, with linear light-green leaves of nearly 
the same dimensions ; two species of Ceanothus ; a Corylus, a Spiraea, a 
Solanum, and 2^u8chneria, the latter with scarlet flowers like a Fuchsia. 

^< On July the 2nd I returned to Monterey. The few days ' of ab- 
sence produced a great change even in the vegetation ; the fields and 
woods, which, before were covered with flowers, are now gradually 
drying up, from the total absence of rain during the summer months ; 
even the bulbous plants had, during that time, shed their flowers and 
ripened their seeds. Crossing the wooded heights near Monterey, I 
arrived at Carmel Bay, after an easy walk of two hours ; here I found 
a Diervilla, Cupressus marcrocarpa, attaining the height of sixty feet, 
and a stem of nine feet in circumference, with &r-spreading branches, 
flat at the top, like a full-grown cedar of Lebanon, which it closely 
resembles at a distance ; Efichscholtzia crocea, E. Californica, Platyste- 
mon Californicum, a scarlet Castilleja, a Mesembryanthemum, resem- 
bling M. rubrocinctum ; a Cheiranthus, Stenactis speciosa, an Eche- 
veria, Abronia rosea, and A. mellifera. These two species, the former 
with pink, and the latter with orange flowers, are spreading on the 
sands near the sea shore, and delightfully scent the air with their per- 
fume towards evening. 

" Another excursion, which I made to the Bancho de Tularcitos, 
led over the mission of Carmel.' Following up the narrow valley of 
the Carmel river, I entered a beautiful wood of alders, willows, and 
plane-trees, some of the latter attaining the height of eighty feet, and 
twelve in circumference. Of herbaceous plants, I observed two species 
of Solidago, Mimulus cardinalis, a Labiate plant, an Asclepias, an 
annual, with an extremely powerful smell, which, if inhaled in excess, 
produces bleeding at the nose. Of shrubs, a half-climbing Caprifo- 
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lium, with small dingy ffowers ; a Clematis, a species of Cercocarptis, 
and, on rocky ground, a patch of Berberis Aquifolium. The sides of 
the mountains, which attain no great elevation, are thinly covered with 
oaks. The higher parts, near the Rancho de Tularcitos, are occupied 
by Finus macrocarpa, which rise to the height of eighty to a hundred 
feet, with a stem of six to eight feet in circumference. The larger 
trees had not yet ripened their cones, but the smaller ones, of twenty 
to thirty years' growth, ripen theirs at different periods, and furnished 
me with a few cones. On. my return thence, over El Toro, a high 
mountain, destitute of trees or shrubs, but thickly covered with wild 
oats (Avenee species), I found, on the north side, in a ravine, a few 
small trees of Finns Sabiniana, the highest of them not exceeding thirty 
feet. In this situation they appear to produce their cones when yet 
very young. Some trees, measuring from eight to ten feet in height, 
nnd of as many years' growth, had cones on them, which, like the fore- 
going species, seem to ripen about Noyember. 

" On August the 23rd, I embarked on board the barque Joven Gui- 
puzcoana, whose owner, Don Joze Antonio Aguirre, invited me to 
take a trip with him up to the Bay of San Francisco. On the follow- 
ing day we anchored off Santa Cruz, where the ship was to remain a 
day oii two. I took advantage of this delay, and made an excursion to 
the mountains, in a different direction from that visited before. Fass- 
ing through a copse wood, composed chiefly of Favia Californica, 
Quercus Californica, Ceanothus tliyrsifiorus, a Corylus, Rhus viride, 
• called Yedra, and justly dreaded by the inhabitants for its poisonous 
properties, I entered a beautiful pine-wood. The leaves of this species 
of pine stand in threes; are longer than the cones, usually eleven 
inches in length ; cones five inches long, by two and a half at the 
broadest part, of a reddish brown, the centre of the scales terminating 
in a small sharp point, bent down\A ards*. The trees rise to the height 
of a hundred feet, with a stem three to four feet in diameter, producing 
the cones in clusters of three or four, which ripen towards September, 
or in about eight months from the time of flowering. This handsome 
species of pine, which appears to be new, I have named, in compliment 
to the late secretary of the Society, George Bentham, Esq., Finus 
Benthamiana. 

" Another kind of pine that I found within a few hundred yards of 
the foregoing species, is, probably, the doubtful and little known Finus 
Californica ; the trees seem to be of slow growth, and do not attain 
any great height, seldom more than twenty-five feet by eight inches in 
diameter. The leaves are in bundles of three, four and a half inches 
long ; cones, five to five and a half inches long by two broad, the outer 
surface curved, the inner straight, [scales on the outer surface more 
developed, enclosing two small, flat,' winged seeds. The cones are only 
produced on the main stem ; when ripe, they are of a light-brown 
colour, and stand off at nearly a right angle; when old, of a silvery 
grey, pressing firmly upon the stem, and remain on the trees for a 
series of years without opening or shedding their seeds. 

** On August the 28th, the kirque got under weigh for Yerba Buena. 

" The vegetation about Yerba Buena is poor ; the sand-hills that 
surround the town, and which extend for several miles into the interior, 
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are but thinly covered with bm^wood of oak (Quercus Californica^ 
Ceanothuft thyrsiflorus, Rhus, < Toyon/ a PruDUs, and a Baccharis). 

'< On September the 10th, I went across the bay to Sansalito. The 
face of the country about Sonoma and San Miguel is perfectly level 
towards the bay, and capable df great agricultural improvements. 
Several species of oak (Quercus) thrive well iti the fine black ve^table 
mould) and are disposed into large irregular dumps, giving the country 
the appearance of an immense park, enlivened by numerous herds of 
elks and antelopes. A ridge of mountains, which rises at a short dis- 
tance from San Miguel, is thinly scattered over with oaks, and a few 
Abies Douglasii interspersed. No other kinds of pine occur here. In 
the shaded dells I found a Viburnum, £uonymus, and a large-leaved 
Galycanthus in seed.'* 
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Iw one of the journals ot periodicals for the present year, one of your 
red-hot theorists recommends single Stocks to be placed near dbiible 
ones, that they may be inoculated by the very few anthers that appedr 
occasionallv among the said double Stocks ; and, like a good Inaiiy 
mol*e who have observed particular facts and not considered tlte cir- 
cumstances, he jumps at conclusions without any reason to guide hitri. 
He has always saved seed from single Stocks growii among a great 
many double ones, and always found a large average of them come , 
double ; therefore he says, ot* rather writes. If you waiit good double 
Stocks, plant a single one among a great many double dnesj and you 
will obtain double. There seems, to ordinary people, good reasoning 
in all this; but nothing can be more fallacious. Another says, 
unless double Stocks grow near single ones, you cahnot have double 
Stocks from the seed: this is equally erroneous. The growing of 
double Stocks near single ones does not in tlie least degree aflfect 
them ; but there are facts which, being connected with other facts, 
explain the whole mystery. My neighbour grows a good many things 
very carelessly, and nothing very good; he reads something about 
selecting seed from single Stocks that have grown near double ones. 
Now, I have been very choice of my Stocks for years, and have some 
years been unable to save seed, for want of single ones to take seed 
frdm, and especially of a double white sort, which is called by triany 
different names, but which has more than once bloomed all double. 
However, I have always a good stock of seed, for it will grow some 
years old, and I save all 1 can, so that if I miss a season I go back to 
other savings. My neighbour never cbuld get me to give hini my 
seed, but I never objected lo giving him or anybody else Stocks as 
soon as I could see that they were double. This just ariswered his 
views, and, accordingly, one year he placed one of his single Stocks 
amidst a little forest of my double ones. He had careftilly potted some 
on purpose, and he had taken some care of the colours ; and there 
could be no doubt that he had, as well as he could, completely hemmed 
in his single Stocks with double ones of the colour, or near it, in 
several different parts of his garden. He had also taken the precaution 
of removing all the other single ones fi-om his garden. Some of hi§ 
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neighbours, equally jealous of my Stocks, besought him, while they 
were growing, to spare them a pinch of his seed ; and many were the 
promises he made, and, to do him justice, performed ; but not a double 
Stock came out of the whole number of growths. This put the theory 
of double Stock growing, by placing single ones among the double 
ones, quite on one side. I had all along laughed at his notion, and 
the next year I offered to let him plant a single Stock in every one of 
my beds qf double ones, or rather mine as they came, for I had single 
as well as double in a general way, although the double so gfreatly 
preponderated. This he availed himself of, with no better success than 
before ; and he had to deplore that half-a-dozen scribblers had deceived 
him. But I told him, as I had told others long since, that as the 
double Stock had no organ of generation, or, at least, very rarely could 
any be found, the proximity of a single one to a whole thicket of 
double ones would hs^ve no effect ; and, to convince him, we planted 
our single Stocks out in the kitchen-garden, and the seed from it was 
just as good, and brought flowers just as double, as if it had been 
grown among them. The truth is, that the doubling of Stocks is a 
habit, and the few single ones that come among what are called good 
sorts, partake strongly of the habit ; and it is from these alone that 
seed can be got to produce double flowers. If the seed be mixed, such 
as the seed bouglit at the shops, you may save seed from the very few 
single you happen to get, and yet be as wide of the mark as possible. 
I have seen the seed saved from German Stocks, when there was not 
more than one single to ten double, and their produce the next year 
nearly all single. The £ict is that the single ones were not from the 
same seed as the double ones, and therefore, although they came among 
the double Stocks from Germany, their seed had not been saved from 
the same race at all ;*so that nobody is ^fe from this adulteration 
until by a lucky chance they get a hit with their own seed, or some- 
body's else that is given to them. I saved seed of all the leading 
German colours, and saved the whole separately. The first season I 
had it there was but one sort that came good and double, and this I 
kept saving for years. It was three years before I got another colour 
in good order, though I sowed imported seed every year. 1 therefore 
conclude — • 

First, — ^That the proximity of double ones would not have the least 
effect upon the seed of single ones placed there. 

Second, — That the disposition to go double is a confirmed habit; and 
the seeds of the single ones tiiat escape going double has all the cha- 
meter and habit inherent. 

Third, '--That to keep up the stock well it is never safe to sow all 
the seed, but that you must expect, now and then, to miss the seed 
altogether* 

Fourth, — ^That the disposition to go double may be sometimes seen 
in a single stock with one or two extra petals, or the petals broader 
than usual, or inclined to crumble, but that these indications are not at 
all necessary when you are saving seed from your own stock which is 
already in a good train. 

When you get into a good strain you may keep up a double habit 
for years^ and even lose the sort for want of single ones to perpetuate 
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them ; but if you bow from single ones wliieh have not the propensity 
to go double, you may work just as many years before you get a double 
one, for they just as obstinately come single. Now, the German 
Stocks are for the most part carefully saved, but there or here they 
will put inferior seeds to adulterate them ; and, therefore, when you 
fimcy you are saving the same breed of seed that the Germans came 
firom, you may be only saving seed from a common single kind that 
ncfver had a disposition to go double— one from the s^d put in to 
increase the quantity ; and it is this that, makes the chances of double 
flowers from among the seed saved by the regular seedsmen exceedingly 
small. They save indiscriminately according to the colour ; but, when 
you cannot depend on the seed, buy all from one stock ; look out for 
those seedlings only that have very broad petals, or five petals instead 
of four, because this is a sure indication of a disposition to go double. 
The only reason I can discover for people fiincying that the double 
Stock influences the seed is this : where you see good Stocks, and verj 
few single, and all the seed is from one batch, the seed of the mngle is 
sure to be good ; but if the single ones among the double had been 
planted by themselves a mile off, the seed would be just as good. — 
HortieuUural Magazine. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE SCARLET LOBELIA AND 
CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNIS. 

BY ▲ SUBSCRIBER. 

Can you inform me of the proper treatment of the Scarlet Lobelia ? 
How it is to be kept in winter, when to be divided, and when to be 
planted in the open borders. Favour me also with the proper treat- 
ment of Cypripedium insignis, which invariably nsed to flower with me, 
but since I have ciianged my gardener, has not done so for two years. 
[The method we adopt very successfully is as follows: — When the 
plants have done blooming in the open border, they are taken up entire 
with a ball of earth, either potted in that entire state, or placed side by 
side in a wooden box about six or eight inches deep ; as soon as this is 
done, they are watered well to settle the soil to the roots. The pots or 
boxes are then placed in a cool part of the greenhouse, where it b dry, 
or in a dry pit frame. During the time from this operation to the 
middle of January, they have only as much water given as will barely 
keep the soil moist. If this is not attended to, the roots will be in 
danger of rotting. At this period the plants are placed in a higher 
temperature to start them, and when the offsets appear strong enough, 
which is by the end of February, they are divided singly, potted into 
large sixty-sized pots, and their growth promoted in moderate warmth. 
As the pots get filled with roots, they are repotted into forty-eight- 
sized pots, in a rich compost. By the first week in May they are a foot 
high, or more, and are planted out entire in the beds or borders, 
having a rich compost upon a dry substratum ; but during their season 
of growing they require a liberal supply of pond water. In this way 
we have grown the L. fulgens, fulgens multiflora, propinqua, splen- 
dens, &c., from three to four, or even more, feet high. We find that 
it is better not to divide the offsets from the parent plant at the 
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autumn taking up ; in order to get them to root singly, more warmth 
and moisture is required than they like at that late period, in autumn, 
but being kept in unison with the parent plant, they have sufficient 
support with a little water, &c., to sustain them properly, and they 
readily begin to push root in January, and by following up the process 
above stated, the plants flourish continuously. Plants grown in pots 
during the summer season we treat in the same way, as it relates to 
being kept rather dry in winter, and in a cool part of the greenhouse, 
<&c. ; dividing the offsets ill February, &c. When the offsets are 
divided from the parent in autumn, and then potted singly, they take 
up more room, and in proportion to quantity an increas^ attention in 
culture through winter.] 



SUPERB INDIAN AZALEAS. 

In our Number for last June, we inserted a descriptive list of all the 
best Indian Azaleas that were exhibited at the floral shows in and 
around the neiglibourhood of London. A list of these lovely flowers 
was very much needed by our country readers who had not the oppor- 
tunity of attending those meetings, or of visiting celebrated nurseries or 
private collections, in order to assist them in making selections. To 
render the descriptive list still more useful, we now insert the very best 
of those we saw in nurseries and private collections that had not been 
noticed in our list in June. 

Albertii. — A bright rosy-scarlet, with a very distinct blotch of 
crimson and crimson spots around it. Flower large and very showy. 

Mutabilis. — A very neat lilac colour, particularly pretty. 

Optabili. — ^Lilac with a darker blotch and spots ; very pretty. 

Rubra elegans. — Rich orange scarlet, with a dark blotch ; very 
handsome. 

Officinalis. — A light scarlet shaded with red, and having a dark 
blotch. The petals are of firm substance ; very handsome. 

Violacea elegans. — A beautiful violet colour, spotted with a darker 
colour. The flower is nearly four inches across ; very distinct. 

Corallina. — Semi-double bright red, with a dark blotch. 

Aurantia-lucida. —Violet, spotted numerously with an orange red 
colour ; very pretty. 

Muricata. — A beautiful violet-purple, with a very distinct crimson 
blotch. 

Aristata major. — A pretty pink, with deeper coloured spots. Very 
good form. 

Semiduplex-striata. — ^Rosy-flesh, with the back part of the flower 
streaked with white. A very profuse bloomer. 

Trotteriana. — Pink shaded with rose, and a rich crimson blotch and 
spots. Flower large and showy. 

Concinna.— A violet-crimson, with deeper coloured blotch and spots. 
Handsome. 

Rosea superba violacea. — Rose, with shades of violet. A very large 
handsome variety. 

Elata. — A very bright rose, having shades of lilac. Very showy. 

Semi-duplex maculata. Pretty pink, with crimson spots. Very showy. 
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Conspicua-purpurea. — A bright light purple, with a very dark large 
blotch and spots. Very line and showy. 

Onienta-elegans.-*- A rich orange*red ; very pretty. 

Auraa-majestica. — Buff, with yellow blotch and spots. 

Parity. — A very fine pure white flower. 

WooUerii.— Violet and crimson, with darker blotch and spots. Very 
pretty. 

Teoella.— A very neat round petalled flower ; pink, with a crimson 
blotch. 

Conge8ta-elegans.«-A very pretty orange-red colour. 



FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

HOBTICULT17RAL SOCIETY. 

Sept 5, — Of subjects of exhibition, Mr. Mylam, gardener to 
S. Rucker, Esq., sent a small collection of Orchids, consisting of Fha- 
laeoopsis grandiflora most beautifully flowered ; a capital specimen of 
the large blossomed variety of Miltonia caudida, having 13 flower 
spikes ; Dendrobium formosum, equally well managed ; and a curious 
Oocidium called macranthum, pretty, hut not so much so as it was 
expected it would prove. A Knightian Medal was awarded for the 
l^halaeoopsis. 

Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, sent Dendrobium triadenium ; a variety 
of the charming. Saccolabium Blumei, from Moulmein ; and a speci- 
men of their Java Rhododendron, together with a coloured drawing of 
its vellow variety called aureum. 

Mr. Bunney, of Stratford, received a certificate of merit for a nice 
specimen of Dendrobium formosum. 

A Banksian Medal was awarded to C. Webb, Esq., of Clapham, for 
a beautifully flowered plant of the variety of Stanhopea giuveolens 
called venusta, along with which was also a fair specimen of S. Wardii. 
The latter variety of Stanhopea, together with S. graveolens (both 
exhibited under wrong names), was also shown by Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting, who likewise sent Allamanda grandiflora, cathartica, and 
two imported kinds (the names of which which were not given), and a 
nice specimen of the brilliant red flowered Cape Heath, called Cerinth- 
oides coronata. A certificate was awarded for the H^th, which is 
one of the handsomest of autumn-blooming kinds. 

Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, and Co., sent a variety of Miltonia spec- 
tabilis, in which the light petals of the species were exchanged for 
purple ones, rendering the flower what is called self-coloured. A cer- 
tificate was awarded it. 

Mr. Groom received a Knightian Medal for nine specimens, three 
of Lilium lancifolium album, and six of L. 1. speciosum, from his flne 
collection |of these magnificent Lilies, which are now in flower at 
Ckpham.' It was stated that in Belgium these Lilies are plentifbl in 
every cottage garden, and being perfectly hardy, it was anticipated 
that they would no doubt soon flhd their way abundantly into those of 
our own country, to which they would prove great ornaments at this 
season. 

From Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., were Mr. 
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Backhouse's Achimenes venusta, Leschenaultia splendens, and a finely 
flowered specimen of the beautiful Dipladenia crassinoda, A certificate 
was awarded for the latter. 

Mr. Cuthill, of Camberwell, showed a pretty pink flowered Cycla^ 
men, the same as C. Neapolitanum ; and Mr. Gharlwood, of Covent- 
garden, sent Gladiolus Brenchleyensis, a brilliant red variety raised by 
Mr. Hooker, of Brenchley. 

Of Fruit, Mr. Iveson, gardener to the Duchess Dowager of North- 
umberland, sent two ripe specimens of the Nutmeg (Myristica mos- 
chata) ; both had split, and showed the beautiful red interior — one, the 
smaller, into two halves, the other into four valves or quarters, a cir- 
cumstance rather unusual with this fruity which seldom divides itself 
into more than two. From the same garden also came ripe fruit of 
the Allspice (Myrtus pimenta), and a plant of Echites Francii^ea, a 
Brazilian species, purple with a white eye ; the flowers, however, were 
so much injured by travelling, that no correct idea of their beauty 
could be formed. 

Of miscellaneous objects, Mr. Hamilton, of Cheapside, showed a 
contrivance for supporting Hyacinths when the latter are grown in 
glasses. It consisted of pierced rings, through ' which wires were 
passed upwards to support the tops, and downwards into the glasses to 
keep the apparatus steady. 

From Mr. Yexley, of Merton, was a sample of cloth (waterproofed 
by some oily or resinous substance), which was stated to be better 
adapted for covering greenhouses and frames in winter than Russian 
mats, a fact which was corroborated by a j^ntleman present, who said 
that he had tried it last winter and had round it to answer perfectly. 
It was mentioned that a trial was about to be made of it in the Society's 
garden. 

J. H. Barchard, Esq., of Putney Heath, sent a Palm leaf, exhibiting 
a very bad case of burning, occasioned by the employment of British 
sheet glass in hb conservatory. 

From the garden of the Society were various Orchids, among which 
were the new Mexican Miltonia Karwinskii, and Spathoglottis Fortuni, 
a Hong Kong species; also six varieties of Achimenes, of which one 
named Candida, a small, white-flowered sort, was produced to show 
that all the species of this usually handsome genus are not beautiful, 
nor even desirable ; and a specimen of the new Nemophila speciosa, 
a large whitie-blossomed variety, with a blue or rather violet spot on 
the tip of each petal ; together with a pink-flowered Anemone, a 
hybrid between A japonica and vitifolia. From the same collection 
also came the small, round, black fruit and leaves of the Morelle de 
Guinee, a name under which seeds were sent to the garden by M. 
Vilmorin, of Paris, last spring, and from which the specimens ex- 
hibited were raised. The common Morelle of the. French is the 
Black Night-shade (Solanum nigrum), which is generally considered 
to be poisonous. The Morelle de Guinee differs from the common 
Morelle in having much larger leaves even when grown in the same 
kind of soil. The leaves of both sorts, it appears from the following 
extract from " Le Bon Jardinier " of 1846, may be eaten like Spinach. 

Vol. XVI. No. 22.-.iV:S. X 
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" The Morelle (Solanum nigram) is an annual, growing naturally in 
Europe and America. It has hitherto been considered a dangerous 
plant in France, where, consequently, it has been treated as a noxious 
weed; but it appears that the leaves may be used as Spinach. 
Although it belongs to the Solanum tribe, it is, perhaps, not unwhole- 
some. It is extensively used in the Mauritius under the name of 
Brede, and likewise in the West Indies under that of Laman. Many 
of the Creoles who came to France searched fbr the plant and ate it 
without experiencing the least inconvenience. This plant may, there- 
fore, afford for horticulturists another resource for the summer season, 
and can be easily increased by seeds, sown where the plants are 
intended to be grown, in any open space in March, April, and May." 
Notwithstanding, however, this favourable account of a plant which 
has always been regarded as a poison, due caution was advised in test- 
ing its qualities. 



BOTAIi SOUTH JLONDON FLOBlCUlJrURAIi SOCIETY. 

The last exhibition for this year was held on September 13, in the 
Surrey Zoological (hardens. It being what is termed the Dahlia meeting, 
this noble and unrivalled ornament of the flower garden was on this occa- 
sion pre-eminently attractive, and upwards of 15,000 visitors were as^* 
sembled. We have annually attended all the great Dahlia exhibitions 
which have been held in the country during the last 20 years, but the per- 
fection of the specimens shown on this occasion was much beyond any 
we had previously seen. The number, too, of the flowers exhibited was 
above 3000. The seedlings of 1847 and 1848 were very numerous, 
and a large tent was appropriated solely to this most interesting 
portion. Dense crowds surrounded the long tables to view the stands 
of flowers, especially the fancy class and the seedlings, and such was 
the pressure, that it was with much difficulty we could get near 
enough to inspect the flowers, so as to ascertain their respective merits. 

Very liberal encouragement had been given by nurserymen and 
amateur cultivators, by handsome subscriptions to increase the value 
of the prizes, and the results must have given them much satisfaction. 

In the Amateurs* Class^ for 24 dissimilar blooms the first prize was 
awarded to J. Howard, Esq., of Burnham, whose stand contained 
Gloria Mundi, Springfield Rival, Mrs. Anderson, Beeswing, Scarlet 
Gem, Essex Triumph, Raphael, Marquis of Aylesbury, Lady St. 
Maur, Captain Warner, Princess Radziwill, Louis Philippe, Miss 
Vyse, Shylock, Queen of Roses, Mynn, Conspicua, Oaptivation, Essex 
Bride, Nonpareil, Sarah Drummond, Competitor, Box, and Yellow 
Standard ; 2nd. Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, for Beeswing, Privateer, 
Marquis of Worcester, Yellow Standard, Lady St. Maur, Athlete, 
Caractacus, Louis Philippe, Cardinal Ferretti, Widnall's Queen, 
Scarlet Gem, Miss Vyse, Mrs. Shelley, Cassandra, Captain Warner, 
Berry er, Essex Triumph, Toison d'Or, Conspicua, Lilly white. Beauty 
of Sussex, Fulwood Scarlet, Nonpareil, and Shylock ; 3rd. Mr. Proc- 
tor ; 4th. Mr. Hopkins ; 5th. Mr. James ; 6th. Mr. Cook ; 7th. Mr. 
Collison ; 8th. Mr. Black. In the same class, for 12 dissimilar blooms, 
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the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Pope, of Chelsea^ whose stand con- 
tained Nonpareil, Delicata, Shylock, Mrs. Shelley, Essex Triumph, 
Captain Warner, Box, Yellow Standard, Princess Radziwill, Queen, 
Louis Philippe, and Gem ; 2d. Mr. Squib, Southampton, for Mynn, 
Delicata, Berryer, Gem, Captain Warner, Queen of Perpetuals, Bees- 
wing, Essex Triumph, Shylock, Miss Vyse, Louis Philippe, and Vic- 
torine; 3rd. Mr. Noke; 4th. Mr. Wildman; 5th. Mr. Holder; 6th. 
Mr. Burgess j 7th. Mr. Firth ; 8th. Mr. Miller. In the same class, 
for the best six fancy Dahlias, the 1st prize was given to Mr. MiDer 
for Madame Wacl^, Hermione, Emperor of Morocco, Bouquet de 
Brueil, Judy, and Koi de Points ; 2nd. Mr. Hutchman, for Bouquet 
de Brueil, Master G. Clayton, Hermione, Madame Wachy, Miss Wat- 
son, and j^olph du Bras ; 3rd. Mr. Pope ; 4th. Mr. Edwards ; 5th. 
Mr. James ; 6th. Mr. Holder : and for the best six new Dahlias, let 
out in 1848, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Pope, Chelsea, for 
Walter Hilson, Nell Gwynne, War Eagle, Gem, Golden Fleece, and 
iShylock ; 2nd. Mr. Howard, of Burnham, for Hero, Crocus, Golden 
Fleece, Canary, Shylock, and Gem; 3rd. Mr. Collison; 4th. Mr. 
Cook ; 5th. Mr. James ; 6th. Mr. Black. 

In the Nurserymen* s Class ^ for the best 24 Dahlias, the 1st prize 
was awarded to Mr. C- Turner, of Chalvey, whose stand contained 
Beeswing, Nonpareil, Mrs. Anderson, Golden Fleece, Essex Triumph, 
Andromeda, Captivation, Yellow Standard, Captain Warner, Miss 
Vyse, Kichard Cobden, Princess Radziwill, Sir R Peel, Toison d'Or, 
Black Prince, Privateer, Louis Philippe, Gem, Box, Conspicua, Shy- 
lock, Mynn, Berryer, and Queen of Roses; 2nd. Mr. Bragg, of 
Slough, for Admiral Stopford, Box, Venusta, Lady Leicester, Prome- 
theus, Nonpareil, Standard of Perfection, Princess Kadzivvill, Essex 
Triumph, Competitor, Miss Vyse, Delight, Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Toison d'Or, Scarlet Gem, Yellow Standard, Louis Philippe, Bees- 
wing, Athlete, Bermondsey Bee, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Mynn, 
Queen of Roses; 3rd. Mr. Cutter; 4th. Mr. Keynes; 5th. Mr. 
Barnes ; 6th. Mr. Drummond ; 7th. Mr. Mitchell ; 8th. Mr. Hunt. 
Fancy Dahlias in stands of 12 varieties : 1st. Mr. Turner, for Freund 
Schmidt, Picotee, Madame Wachy, Triomph de Magdeburgh, Vicomte 
de Ressiquer, Emilie Lehmann, Dulciuea, M. Chereau, Jenny Lind, 
Emperor de MOroc, Hermione, Master G. Clayton ; 2nd. Mr. Harri- 
son, Richmond, for Surprise, Dulcinea, Tricolor Nouveau, Adolph du 
Bras, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, Remembrancer, Madame Wachy, Master G. 
Clayton, Mirocolant, Jenny Lind, CEillet parfait, and Emperor de 
Moroc; Srd. Mr. Bragg; 4th. Mr. Keynes; 5th. Mr. Barnes; 6th. 
Mr. Cutter. The extra prize offered by Mr. J. G. Waite to nursery- 
men for the best six Dahlias let out by the exhibitor was awarded to 
Mr. Turner, of Chalvey ; and the contest for the seedling sweepstakes 
by Messrs. Collison, Bragg, and Co., Keynes, and Turner, was decided 
m fetvour of the latter. . 

Of Seedlings : 1st class certificates were awarded io Mr. Turner, 
of Chalvey, for Mr. Selden, a light lilac purpl^eji the same for a flower 
called. Grenadier, a deep red; Dreadnought, Mr. Collison, of Bath, 
crimson oiaroon ; Fearless, Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket, a flower rather 
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novel in colour, being a bright lavender, large, and finely formed ; 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Drummond, a light, orange scarlet, novel in 
colour, a promising variety ; Lamartine, Mr. Taylor, yellow, slightly 
tinged with red ; Victoria Regina, Mr. Keynes, white, mottled with 
lilac; Duchess, Mr. Bushell, white; Queen of Yellows, Mr. Harrison, 
a fine rich colour ; Queen of the East, Mr. Barnes, blush. 

Fancy Seedlings, — ^To J. Howard, Esq., for Miss Jane, crimson 
maroon, with white tip ; Rainbow, Mr. Keynes, red, with white tip ; 
Mrs. Stanley, Mr. Mitchell, light crimson maroon, white tip ; Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, Mr. Hunt, crimson maroon and white. 



REMARKS ON THE DOUBLE DAISY (BELLIS 
! PERENNIS.) 

BT MR. PETER MACKENZIE, GARDENER AT WEST PLEAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

I READ with much pleasure the remarks on the double-flowered Daisy 
(Bellis perennis), by a clergyman's daughter, in the Floriculturai. 
Cabinet for last July, and they not only afforded me present gratifi- 
cation, but induced me to take up my pen to contribute some further 
remarks in praise of this pet flower of mine. 

The Daisy, as the poet says, '^ never dies ;" it was once held in high 
esteem. We are informed that this simple-looking flower was deemed 
one of great renown, and in England was called either Herb Margaret 
or Day^ Eye, and it still bears the name of Marguerite in France. 
It was the device of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, and when 
that queen was in prosperity her nobles wore it in their hair, or had 
it embroidered on their robes. That noble-minded woman, Mai^ret 
of Valois, the friend of Erasmus and Calvin, she who could retire 
from the admiration and glitter of courts to study the Bible and her 
own heart, she too had the Daisy flower worn by the nobles in her 
honour. May honour attend your Mr correspondent for taking the 
Daisy under her protecting care, and may she be what Francis the 
First called his sister, the " Marguerite of the Marguerites." 

When we glance at the order of plants to which the Daisy belongs 
in the Linnaean system of botany, we find in many families ^ore pleno^ 
or double-flowering plant. The Chrysanthemum and Dahlia are well 
known, and there are various arrangements in nurserymen's catalogues 
where the double and single flowers of these families are placed. Now 
if something similar was done with the Daisy, new varieties, as they 
occur, could be placed in their proper divisions, and it would be of 
great use to those who desire to be better acquainted with " Flora's 
page," 

" That welcomes every changing hour 
And weathers every sky." 
Perhaps the diflTerent varieties now grown may be placed under one or 
other of the four following divisions: — 

I. Single, or Common Perennial Daisy. 

This division may be little esteemed in the eyes of many, but we 
consider it the foimdation of all the rest, and the diff*erent varieties 
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found in it are at least very pleasing to children and poets, and we 
have spent many happy hours, long ago, in gathering them and adorn- 
ing the branch of a Hawthorn by placing them upon its spines, or 
stringing them on Windle Straws, the stems of the crested Dog's-tail 
Grass (Cynosuras cristatus), to please the bairns. The different 
varieties of the single Daisy may be overlooked by the common 
observer, but it will require very little trouble to find broad and 
narrow petalled Daisies as well as long and short ones. Their mark- 
ing also varies much, from pure white to dark purple, and those who 
will not take the trouble to examine the various paintings of the '' Star 
of the Mead, sweet Daughter of the Day, that oflen blooms beneath 
the randon heild o^ clod or stone," may know by reading the works of 
some of our native poets. 

Bums calls it the " Wee modest crimson-tipped flower.'* Another 
will tell us about ^^ Daisies with their pinky lashes;" and Mont- 
gomery sings, 

" There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye." 
And I have no doubt but your fair correspondent must have examined 
the common single Daisy as well as the garden one, when she says, 
^^ Pluck it and you find it backed by a delicate stem of green, and 
tipped with a bright crimson, rose, or blush colour." These slight 
variations in the Daisy will, perhaps, be little valued by what are 
called scientific men, who are in search of what they call natural 
history distinction, to enable them to form generic and specific charac- 
ters ; but, perhaps, many of your readers will find as much pleasure in 
studying the varieties of the Daisy and " watching the closing buds at 
eve," as ever James Edward Smith had when he wrote the following 
constructed scientific description of the Daisy, 

" Bellis perennis 
Recept, nudum, couicum. Pappus O, Cal, hemisphaericus ; squamis 
aequalibus. Sem, obovate, scapo nudo, radice repente. Fol, obovat. 
Fl, disc, aur. rad, alb, vel rubr. 

To those who wish to increase the number of double varieties it 
might be useful to collect single varieties and plant them near some of 
the former, that their seed may be easily obtained. I am not aware 
that much honey is collected from the Daisy, but we are told that 
<' The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 
The blue fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o'er th^ skylark's nest." 
These insects may bring [the pollen of one flower to the stigma of 
another, and the impregnation being by these means eflected new 
varieties may be obtained by those persons who take pleasure in their 
cultivation. Then on beholding new beauties in their fevourite, they 
will be ready to sipg part of an old song with these words-^ 
" The Daisy amused my fond fancy. 

So lovely, so simple, so mild. 

Thou emblem, said I, o' my Phillis, 

For she is Simplicity's child." 
{CwUinued in our next.) 




IN THE TLOWER GABDEN. 
URICULAS aud Polyaotliuses, Caniationsj Pinks, 
fe., shall Id be placetl in their %vi titer quarters^ iii a 
dry, sunpy, sheltered spot, but, at tlie same time, wh^e a free Circu* 
lation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil 
must be loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost ^be spread 
over it. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., bould be 
taken up and potted for winter preservation in pits, frames, &a. In 
taking up the bulbs of Tigridiaa, let all the soil be retained that will 
adhere, and allow them to be preserved therein ; it will gradually dry, 
and they will be preserved very perfect. Chrysanthemums grown in 
the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be ta ken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted ; with due care they will bloom 
fine. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in 
fact, every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed imme- 
diately ; it is bad policy to put off a single day longer. Already we 
have had frost which has injured the tender things, in some places very 
severely ; it is very probable a sudden and severe visit will soon occur. 
AH plants like liffht ; place them as near to the glass as convenience 
will allow, the furthest off the worst. Tender Roses, grown out of 
doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken up and 
housed. 

Roses may be planted by the middle of the month ; they will strike 
fresh root before the severer weather occurs, and bloom better next 
season. In the excellent work on the Rose, by Mr. Paul, issuing in 
monthly parts, are the following remarks on soil and manure; ho 
agrees with Mr. Rivers on the utility of burnt earth, espeeklly in 
heavy soils, or where it is not well drained : — *^ Earth may be burnt at 
any season of the year. It has been the custom her^, for some years, 
on the decline of spring, when the operations of pruning, grafting, &c., 
are ended, instead of suffering the rough branches to lie about, present- 
ing an untidy appearance, to eollect them in a heap. A wall of turf, 
about three feet high, of a semicircular fomi, is then buHt round them. 
The branches are set on fire, and, when about half burnt down^ sea* 
weeds, and such rubbish aaeoUects in every garden and will not ifttdily 
deeompose, are thrown on the top, and enrth is gradually cast i^ as the 
fire breaks through, 

^^ During the first two or three days great care is requisite to keep 
the pile on fire. Here is the point where many feil;.jhey allow the 
flame to break through and expend itself before the heap is thoroughly 
kindled. Constant watching is necessary at this juncture. As the fire 
breaks through, a layer of bushes and weeds should be added, and then 
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a layer of earth. Follow up tlilis plan, and the fire will i^read through 
the whole heap ; and any amount of earth may be burnt by continually 
adding to those places where the fire appears strongest The soil burnt 
here is the stifiest loam that can be found within our limits, and which 
is rather of a clayey nature ; also turf from the sides of ditches and 
ponds, in itself naturally soar and full of rank weeds. 

^^ Burnt earth has been Ibund beneficial in every instance where 
applied. In black garden mould, rather wet, in which Peach-trees 
were disposed to sucker and canker, despite of the use of various 
manures, two ix three annual dressings of it appear so to have altered 
the nature of the soil that they now grow clean, vigorous, and healthy^ 
are free from suckers, and produce roots completely matted with fibre. 
The like success has attended its application to various other trees/- 

80 again with manure. The author is not misled by the excellence 
of stable manure to recommend it for light land ; on the contrary, he 
is perfeotlv aware of the bad efiect produced there by its mechanical 
action, and well ofa^erves-^ 

'< That stable manure, which is excellent in most cases, and the kind 
in general use for Roses, is not of the best description for light soils. 
Its tendency is to render them still lighter ; and, if it can be dispensed 
with, we think it desirable to do so. Manures should be applied her% 
in a more concentrated form. Cow^dung is excellent, especially for 
the tea-scented Boses ; and pigeon*dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil, 
are all great improvers of light soils." 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. 

Shbubs of all kinds may now be planted (see. remarks in our Sep- 
tember Calendar). 

Shbubs, &c., fob Wino-ee Bloom.-*- Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit* The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Aaaleas, Kalmias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best. Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutsias, Ribes, Spirea pruni- 
Iblia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is 
fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
Gesnerias, Corrseas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 
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If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
has been observed in a former Calendar, much judicious attention is 
necessary in the placing properly a mixed collection of plants. Care 
must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best part 
for protection from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimel«is, Lesche-^ 
naultias, Aphelexis^ Baroneas, Gompholobiums, Croweas, and Biosmas, 
are always injured by being placed where there is a current of wind. 
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Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large-leaved 
kindsy and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as 
can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Always be 
careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their 
winter situation. Re-pot Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to 
bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, also any Chinese or 
Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. In water- 
ing the stock of plants, let it be done, as fiir as practicable, in the early 
part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Give all 
possible air in suitable weather. 

Pelargoniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots an inch or two long ; the shoots should be thinned 
so as to leave only a proper proportion. The plants must now be re- 
potted in order to have the roots well established before winter com- 
mences. In doing this, shake off the exhausted soil, and shorten some 
of the long^roots, or cut others clean away, so that young fibres which 
is essential to the vigour of next bloom, have a free drainage in the 
pots. If a ccnnpost, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former 
Number, is not possessed, then take turfy loam well chopped up, with 
Jin equal portion of sandy peat and well rotted leaf mould, and half the 
quantity of well rotted dung. After potting, place them in a frame, 
or similar erection to induce them to push root soon, and keep them 
shaded from hot sun. Give air in the day-time, and be careful not to 
give over much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be 
injured. 
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" In order to insure a magnificent and lasting bloom, we have always 
found an abundant supply of manure absolutely indispensable ; indeed 
it is perfectly useless to attempt growing Roses without it. When 
planted they require a good mixture of turfy loam and half-decom- 
posed manure (at least one wheelbarrow-ful to each j^nt) ; and if 
standards they should be carefully staked. During the summer a 
plentiful supply of liquid manure will be found highly beneficial. It 
will be also necessary to cover the beds in the autumn with a good 
dressing of manure, and during the month of February it should be 
lightly forked in. The annual pruning takes place either in February 
or March, according to the season ; the shoots should be shortened to 
about three eyes, with the exception of the Hybrid China and Hybrid 
Bourbon Roses; these only require some of the superfluous shoots 
trimmed out, and the remainder left nearly their full length. The 
climbing Roses may also be subjected to similar treatment. It will 
be advisable to protect the China and Tea-scented Roses during the 
winter months, by placing a thick layer of decayed tan round the 
plants ; in addition to which we have found small branches of Spruce 
Fir, stuck into the ground a short distance from the stools, greatly 
assist in checking the severity of the frost." — Wood's Catalogue. 
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ZAUSCHNERIA CALIFORNICA. 

THE Horticultural Society sent out Mr. Hartweg as a collector of 
plants into California in 1845. In the published Journal of the 
Society, which may be procured of any bookseller, there is an account 
of Mr. Hartweg's journiey , &c. ; and in our numbers for September and 
October we gave some interesting extracts from it. Mr. Hartweg 
observes — " On June 22nd, 1846, I left Montmorency for the mission 
of Santa Cruz. The mountains are well wooded with Taxodium 
sempervirens (Evergreen Cypress)," and, along with other fine new 
plants, he discovered on the outskirts of the woods the plant we now 
figure, viz., Zauschneria Californica, the flowers of which, he states, 
are scarlet, and like the Fuchsia. 

In the Journal of the Horticultural Society^ Dr. Lindley gives the 
following particulars : — " This curious plant, which it has long been 
an object to obtain, proves to be a species of much horticultural inte- 
rest. It forms a hardy perennial, about three feet high. Every branch 
emits from the axils of all the upper leaves one horizontal bright 
scarlet flower." The plant grows freely in a good rich loamy soil, and 
when we saw it, during the past summer, in bloom in the garden at 
Chiswick, it was an object of great beauty. Dr. Lindley states, " It 
is a very fine hardy perennial plant, rivalling the Fuchsia, and will 
most probably bloom from June to October. It is a very valuable 
acquisition for the flower garden, and it ought to be in every one. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia aurantiaca. 

This IS a valuable acquisition to this charming and interesting tribe of 
hothouse plants. The flowers are large, of a beautiful orange colour^ 
Vol. XVI. No. 2Z.—N.S, Y 
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and are produced very copiously. It ought to be in every collectioii* 
It is in Messrs. Henderson's nursery, Pine-apple-place. 

CeRATOSTEMA LONGIFLORUM LONG-FLOWEREB HORNBERRY. 

ViicciniacetB, 
A very beautiful evergreen shrub, the stem and branches of which 
are hairy, the latter clothed with scattered, smallish, oblong, smooth, 
entire leaves, without stalks, leathery, and slightly revolute on the 
edges. The flowers form loose clusters at the end of the shoots, and 
are of a rich purple colour (or, according to Mr. Lobb, scarlet) ; the 
corolla is two inches long, cylindrical, deeply notched at the end into 
five sharply-pointed teeth. It is a native of the mountains of Peru, at 
an elevation of 12,000 feet, and is one of Messrs. Veitch's intro- 
ductions. 

CiiEMATis iNDiviSA, var. lobata. 

This very showy and handsome plant is a native of New Zealand. It 
quite;] festoons the trees and shrubs with its leaves and profusionjof large 
panicles of flowers. It is a very ornamental greenhouse climber. The 
flowers are white and cream colour. The filaments are yellow, with 
rose-coloured anthers, and the contrast of the colours is very pretty. 
Each flower is about two inches and a half across. It bloomed this 
season in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It well deserves a place in the 
greenhouse, and it probably would flourish in the open air against a 
good-aspected wall or trellis. (Figured in Bot Mag., 4398.) 

CUPHEA PURPUREA. 

This is a variety which is in the London nurseries. The flowers are 
the size and form of C. miniata, of a rosy-purple colour. It is a neat 
companion for the other kinds, and, like the C. strigulosa and 
platyoentra, is highly ornamental throughout the summer in the open 
borders, as well as when kept in the greenhouse. 

Epacris campanulata maxima. 

This beautiful variety, as well as the two following, have been raised 
at the nursery of Messrs. Lowr, of Clapton. The tube of the flower is 
half an inch long, very wide at the mouth. The tube is a rich crimson, 
with the segments of the mouth a paler colour. It blooms profusely, 
and is a beautiful variety of a charming tribe of flowers. (Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot,) 

Epacris, var. bicolor. 

This is more of the E. grandiflora habit, with shorter leaves. The 
flowers are drooping, an inch long, slightly campanulate. Tube a deep 
crimson, with a five-parted white mouth. 

Epacris, var. delicata. 

A branching, somewhat bushy plant, growing a yard high. The 
flowers are drooping, three quarters of an inch long. The tube is 
white, with a rosy-pink tinge, and the five-parted mouth white. It is 
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ily tribe, 
JBot.) 



a profuse bloomer, and a very pretty addition to this lovel; 
deserving to be in every collection. (Figured in Pax. Mojg. J 

GOMPHRENA OFFICINALIS. 

- Most of our readers will know the old beautiful Globe Amaranthus 
of our stoves and greenhouses. This new species we observed in the 
stove in the Chelsea Botanic Gkirden. The flowers are terminal, three 
inches across, of a rich shining red colour, with the bracts of a bright 
scarlet. It is a fine species, highly ornamental. 

HOYA BELLA — ^ThE BEAUTIFUL HoYA. 

This lovely species is a native of Taung Kola Mountain, and was 
sent by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, where it bloomed last 
summer. Sir William Hooker says, " It cannot be called a climber, 
but the branches are diffuse, the leaves resembling those of the broad- 
leaved Myrtle." The flowers are borne in profusion along the erect 
branches, in corymbous heads of eight or ten in each. They are of 
waxy-white, with a purple centre (the corona), nearly the size of 
H. carnosa. They are deliciously fragrant. (Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 
4402.) 

Impatiens repens — Creeping Balsam. 

A native of Ceylon, and has bloomed the last summer in the green- 
house in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It appears to be only annual, 
but easily kept up from year to year by cuttings. The flowers are 
large, with the top crowned by a helmet. A separate blossom is an 
inch and a half across, of a rich yellow colour. (Figured in Bot, Mag,j 
4404.) 

IXORA LANCEOLARIA — LaNCE-LEAVED. 

A neat stove shrub from the East Indies. The flowers are of a 
greenish-white, rather of a loose appearance, produced in terminal 
heads, about three inches across. (Figured in Bot. Mag.y 4899.) 

OnCIDIUM 8PILOPTERUM — ThE BPOTTED-WINQEB. 

This beautiful orchidese is a native of Mexico, and has bloomed in 
the fine collection of Messrs. Loddiges. It grows freely, and blooms 
profusely. The sepals are small, and of a purplish-red colour; the 
petals very similar. The labellum is large, broad, of a clear yellow 
colour. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot.) 

SlPHOCAMPYLUS MANETTLiEFLORUS — THE MaNETTIA-FLOWERED. 

A small, erect, bushy, shrubby plant, of a very neat appearance. 
The leaves are about an inch long, of a shining green. The flowers 
are tubular-formed, an inch long ; tube a bright red, with a five-parted 
golden-yellow end. It flowers freely, is very pretty, and blooms nearly 
all the year. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. With us it han 
been ornamental all the season, and appears likely to continue through 
the winter. An interesting companion for the Corraeas, which the 
flowers very much resemble at a distance. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 
4403.) 

y2 
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Thunbergia Dodbsii. 
All hybrid, raised by Mr. Dodds, of Salisbury. The flowers are of 
a deep orange colour, and the foliage is prettily variegated. A hand- 
some variety. 



ON THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS FOR WINTER 
DECORATION. 

B¥ A. B., WILTS. 

I BEG to forward for insertion in your next Cabinet a few remarks 
on the culture of flowers for winter decoration. The following plants 
form a charming effect during winter, when excited early. Although 
the varieties are very common, and appear to the eye not worthy of 
notice in spring and early summer, simple as they are, they enliven 
those who are fond of Nature's productions. 

Dianthus barbatus pumilis (Dwarf Sweet William) is well adapted 
for early forcing, and ought to be in every collection of forced flowers. 
The seeds are sown in August, in an open but sheltered situation. 
About the conclusion of the following summer, the young plants are 
lifted up as entire as possible, and potted into suitable sized pots, with 
a view of getting them well established previous to forcing the succeed- 
ing winter. Many other varieties of this tribe form a great addition 
to winter flowers when forced, and are highly ornamental, and perfume 
a room or greenhouse. 

Convallaria majalis (Lily of the Valley, single and double flowered) 
is another valuable flower when excited early. When a bed of these 
roots is cultivated, the strongest are selected, and potted into shallow 
pans, using leaf-mould and loam in equal portions. After this opera- 
tion, the pans are plunged to the rims in a shady situation fully ex- 
posed to the north, and grown in this way for one year previous to 
being forced. These plants also like to be placed in a shady situation 
during the time they are in their forcing quarters. 

Fhiladelphus coronaria (Syringa, the common and dwarf variety 
as well as the double one). These plants are easily propagated by 
layers or cuttings, and readily formed by stopping to a neat bushy 
plant, and are valuable for early flowering. They require, at the 
commencement of forcing, to be forwarded in a gentle heat, at no time 
subjecting them to a temperature higher than sixty degrees. When 
the flower-buds are in an advanced state the plants are removed into a 
warm greenhouse, where they expand their flowers beautifully, and 
retain tlieir properties for a long duration. The fragrance has a strong 
resemblance to the blossom of the Orange tree. Loam, leaf mould, 
and silver sand, form the best compost, in which these plants thrive. 

Deutzia scabra. It requires about the same treatment as the Syringe 
Plants are more easily raised by cuttings than by layers, as it roots 
freely from the young wood. WTien they are well established in pots, 
and judiciously managed, a profusion of bloom is always obtained. 
These beautiful delicate^ white flowers |when systematically arranged 
produce a pleasing contrast with the darker ones of other plants. 
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Daphne cneorum. A plant well worthy of cultivation for winter 
flowering. It requires to*be gradually excited in a low temperature to 
flower it in perfection. A specimen under proper cultivation, and 
brought into flower early in February, is the admiration of all who see 
it. The beautiful pink flowers and its delightful perfume renders it a 
charming acquisition. Plants are easily propagated by layers, and 
flourish when grown in sandy peat and leaf mould. 

• (To be continued.) 



HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

One of the readers of the Cabinet asks for a list of a few of the best 
of this flne class of Roses. I see Mr. Rivers recommends the follow* 
ing, — Aubemon, crimson ; Augustine Mouchelet, brilliant red ; Ba- 
ronne Prevost, bright red; Countess Duchatel, bright rose; Dr. 
Marx, brilliant red ; Due d'Aumale, brilliant crimson ; Duchess of 
Sutherland, handsome rose colour ; Lady Alice Peel, deep pink ; La 
Reine, brilliant glossy rose colour ; Madame Laflay, rosy crimson ; 
Marquis Bucella, pale flesh ; Robin Hood, bright pink. 

In remarking on the operation of cross-breeding Roses, he states 
" the one to be fertilized should be carefully opened the day pre- 
viously, and the male organs or anthers cut away with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors, and it requires some watchfulness to do this at 
the proper time. If too soon the petals will be injured in forcing them 
open ; and in hot weather, in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain precisely 
when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few of the anthers 
should be gently pressed with the finger and thumb ; if the yellow dust 
adheres to them the operation may be performed. It requires close 
examination and some practice to know when the flower to be operated 
on is in a fit state to receive the pollen ; as a general rule the flowers 
ought to be in the same state of expansion, or, in other words, about 
the same age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities 
of a particular Rose to predominate, that the removal of the anthers of 
the Rose to be fertilized is necessary. Thus, if a yellow climbing 
Rase is desired, by the. union of the yellow Briar with the Ayrshire, 
every anther should be removed from the latter, so that it is fertilized 
wholly with the pollen of the former. 

'^ In some cases, where it is desirable to have the qualities of both 
parents in an equal degree, the removal of the anthers must not take 
place. Thus I have found, by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilizing that Rose with a variety of Rosa Galliqa, that 
the features of the Moss Rose are totally lost in its oflspring (the 
seedlings), and they become nearly pure varieties of the former ; but 
if the anthers of the Moss Rose are left untouched, and it is fertilized 
with Rosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, more or less 
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Bourbon Rates, — In writing on this lovely class of Roses, Mr. Rivers 
states in his catalogue : — <* This charming: &mily is now almost 
perfect, so numerous are the splendid varieties recently added to it ; for 
beds on their own roots they are unrivalled ; for when well established 
they seldom receive any injury from the winter. An excellent compost 
for these Roses on their own roots, in stiff soils, is burnt earth, t. e,, any 
weedy or grassy sur&ce pared two inches deep and burnt, well saturated 
with manure water, spread on the surface two inches deep and then 
mixed with the soil to about one foot in depth." In regard to China 
Roses, it is stated that " for beds for the flower-garden on their own 
roots, these Roses ought to be cultivated in preference to many annuals, 
they are so constantly in flower during the summer and autumn, and 
give so little trouble. China Roses form beautiful low standards for a 
group. To ensure thdr succeeding perfectly, these should be taken 
up about the end of November, and placed against a north wall, their 
roots placed in the ground with their heads resting against the wall, 
over which a mat should be nailed in severe weather ; they may be 
planted out towards the end of March, and they will bloom in great 
perfection during the summer and autumn." The same treatment is 
recommended for standard, tea*scented, and other tender Roses. 



ZINC LABELS. 

Labels for garden purposes of an economical and durable kind may 
be made in the following manner : — Damp zinc labels with a solution 
of alum, and while they are damp, write the name you require, and 
you will find the letters when dry are very difficult to efiace. — 
Gardetiers* JoumaL 



LABELS FOR TREES, SHRUBS, OR BORDER FLOWERS. 

BT AN AMATEUR GARDENER. 

In some of our public as well as private gardens around London I 
have seen with much pleasure cast-iron labels, the head of which is 
generally an oblong square, and the shank proportionate in length and 
strength to the size of the head. In the head there is a sunken space, 
and a piece of parchment or paper being fitted to it, the name is 
inscribed upon it; over this a piece of glasS is fixed and properly 
secured in with putty. These look well, and for a period are eflicient. 
Some thus constructed five years ago I notice the writing is become 
very dim and will not long be legible. Now I am informed in the 
Gardeners* Journal that more than 20 years ago some of these shaped 
iron labels had the names wrote upon a thin piece of wood instead of 
parchment or paper, the wood being painted white, and the name im- 
mediately written with a black-lead pencil ; and they are now in an 
excellent state of preservation. I suppose tin or zinc would answer as 
well as wood to have the name upon. Cast-iron labels may be obtained 
very cheap at the iron founderies ; patterns being furnished as to form 
and size. Winter is a good time to attend to this matter. 
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ON FAIRY RINGS. 

BY A GONSTANT SUBSCRIBEB. 

I PERCEIVE an inquiry is inserted in a late Number of the Cabinet 
on fairy rings on lawns, &c. After seven years satisfactory result 
with the following operation, I think it long enough to enable me to 
state that my plan will prove a cure for the disease wherever it be 
adopted. It is as follows : — 

Take off the turf one inch thick, then take out soil about three 
inches deep. Having done thus, get salt, soot, and quick lime of 
equal portions, and fill up the ring space so as to allow one inch of 
soil upon the mixture, and upon it lay the turf. New turf will be 
best, but I have succeeded with the old. This method may even be 
performed in the hottest weather, without having any unsightly 
appearance, by attending to watering the turf every evening till the 
roots have struck into the fresh soil. 

[Several correspondents have asked what is the cause which pro- 
duces such rings. Oblige us by the particulars, and any other reader 
• too we shall be glad to hear from. — Conductor.] 



REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF PROMOTING A 
MORE GENERAL EXTENSION AND CULTIVATION 
OF FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c. 

BT MB. FETEB MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NEAB BTIBLIKG. 

It is pleasant to mark the progress of useful knowledge in any depart- 
ment of life, and we would look upon it as a mark of a healthy com- 
munity when it is advancing among the masses of the working classes ; 
in many parts of the country the love of gardening is greatly on the 
increase among working men, and, as we have remarked before, if 
cottage gardening was more encouraged by those who wish well to 
their country, it might be the means of benefiting many persons who 
may be struggling hard to earn an honest maintenance for themselves 
and families ; and when their condition may be improved, their know- 
ledge in other things may be the means of their doing good to others, 
and they may be led to wonder * 

" And think that earth should be so fair, 
So beautiful and bright a thing, 
That Nature should come forth and wear 

Such glorious apparelling ; 
That sky, sea, air, shoul'd live and glow 

With light, and love, and holiness. 
And yet man never feel and know 
How much a God of love can bless. 
How deep their debt of thankfulness." 
The gardens of cottagers and artificers might be made to produce 
much profit and pleasure when properly cultivated, and many instances 
could.be given where much good has thus been done. Where competi- 
tion is carried on the members of a Cottage Gardening Society soon 
learn to know the essential properties of the flowers, fruits, and vege- 
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tables they cultivate. Such knowledge prevents them from being im- 
posed upon by designing men. They may not know much about 
hydrostatics, but they can tell that their stiff garden is much improved 
by draining off the stagnant water; or their information re^rding 
vegetable physiology may be very limited, but they can tell how deep 
the roots of some plants penetrate in search of food, which sets them 
to trench and stir up their soil, that the rain and air, impregnated with 
nourishment, may reach the roots of their vegetables and give them a 
return for their labour. But perhaps gardening is not carried on in 
this country among working men to the extent that it ought to be. 
Gardening could be made to form part of a school education. The 
hand requires training as well as the mind, and to know how to use a 
spade, a hoe, or a rake, would prove in after-life a source of much 
enjoyment to many. ' A knowledge also of soib and manures, and a 
little acquaintance with vegetable physiology must ever be an advan- 
tage to tho.^e who have a piece of ground to cultivate. 

It has been said by one who wrote on the means of inspiring a taste 
for gardening among the. labouring classes of Scotland, that the pro- 
prietor, even although not immediately benefited, cannot fail ultimately • 
of deriving advantage from improvement in the taste for gardening, 
which the children acquiring at school would spread over all the coun- 
try. The youth of the country will, so instructed, grow up with a love 
of rural affairs, and instead of throwing away their time and money in 
low dissipation, both will be devoted in their leisure hours to useful 
pursuits. In addition to which, a love of plants and flowers being uni- 
versally diffused, every district may in time have its little Garden 
Society and its meetings for the distribution of prizes for the best 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, among its members. We may add that 
we have been in connexion with such Societies for many years and 
find them to work well, and to have been the means of improving the 
neighbourhood where they exist. Gentlemen might do much gCKod at 
a small cost by giving countenance to such Societies. 

" My garden was held in little esteem by me a few years ago," said 
a labouring man to us some time ago. ^' If I got it turned over in a 
careless manner in the spring it was all that I cared for, I left the 
planting and management • afteiVards to my wife and children, and 
often realized a poor return for our indifference. Things are altered 
since I became a member of a Horticultural Society ; the produce of 
our garden is now one of our main stays, and the good culture is more 
pleasantly got over than the bad, and with my vegetables, flowers, and 
fruit, I think myself so fiir happy. Although at times my body be 
tired with hard work, yet amidst my flowers I can sing, 
<< And there before the little bench 

O'ershaded by the bower. 
Green Southernwood and Lemon Thyme, 

Sweet Pea and Gillyflower, 
And Pinks and Clove Carnation, 

Rich scented side by side. 
And at each end a Hollyhock, 

With an edge of London Pride." 
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It has been remarked by Johnson, " That all the performances of 
human art at which we look with praise or wonder are instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance. If a man was to compare the effect of 
a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of one impression of the spade, with 
the general design and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion, yet these petty operations continued, in 
time surmount the greatest difficulties; to be successful in garden- 
ing a stirring energy must be kept up, and when perseverance is 
crowned with success it will be like balm to the heart." 

In the parish of St. Ninians, county of Stirling, there have been» 
for some years, four Horticultural Societies, supported chiefly by 
working men. Besides their own separate exhibitions they have a 
united competition, which is a mark of the harmony that exists among 
them. 

{To be continued,) 



FORCING CROCUSES. 

It is a common complaint that '< the Crocus bulbs purchased last season 
did not flower ; the leaves grew very rapidly and long, but we had not 
a single flower." The reason of this is obvious, it is simply this— they 
were put into too high a temperature. Crocuses will bear but little 
heat, and if you wish to grow them as you would like them to be (I 
am now speaking of in-door culture), I would recommend the follow- 
ing treatment, or something near it. Plant as early as you can get 
them (which will be in September, do not defer it later than October), 
in a pot, saucer, beehive, hedgehog, or anything you please, in moss, 
sand, or mould : give them a good watering after planting, and after- 
wards keep the mould, &c., a little damp until they are in a strong 
growing state, when they .'will require a constant supply of water. 
Keep them where there is no fire or artificial heat, such as on a stair- 
case or room window, giving them all the light and air possible. 
About the middle of January you may, if desirable, put them into 
quarters a little warmer, but in a window, so that they have plenty of 
light, and no doubt the result will be a fine display of bloom. — Gar^ 
deners' Chronicle. • 



CUTTINGS OF PELARGONIUMS THAT ARE 
SUCCULENT. 

BT A FBACTITIONER. 

This very season has caused the plants of this lovely tribe to grow 
exceedingly vigorous and gross, and to keep up a stock for next year's 
planting cuttings are now putting in for striicing. It is well known 
that those of a very gross character are witli difficulty struck, and 
often rot off. I have found that this is induced by watering at the 
time put in, but if water be withheld for a week or ten days, it tends 
to the production of a callosity at the bottom of the cutting, and at the 
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end of that time water may be given, and the cuttings are not only 
thus preserved from rotting, but the striking is much enhanced thereby. 
After the cuttings are'put in, till the time of water being given, the 
pots should be pkced where they can be shaded. 



THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

At a recent meeting held in the study of the gardeners on Messrs. 
Knight and Perry's Nursery Establishment, an essay on the culture 
of this lovely fragrant flower by Mr. Cox was read. It is inserted in 
the Gardener^ Chronicle of October 21st. The essay contains the 
following particulars. 

Mr. Cox finds that this Violet succeeds best when grown in equal 
parts of loam and sandy peat and in a rough state. Of this compost, 
some time from the middle of April to tha end, the bed is formed, and 
the sur&ce very firmly trodden, and in it the runners are planted in 
rows one foot apart and six inches in the rows. As the runners begin 
to spread they are cut in, and much of the success depends on the 
plants being closely cut in until they are taken up for potting. 

Stirring up the soil between tlie plants, and due attention to water 
are essential during the summer, and in very hot weather mulching is 
very beneficial, keeping the roots cool. Shading the bed, too, greatly 
contributes to promote a profuse and vigorous bloom, as well as pre- 
venting the plants being attacked by the red spider, which when ex- 
posed to hot sun, they are very liable to. Mr. Cox prefers their being 
grown in pots, that they flower not only as large, but more profusely 
than when grown in the soil of a frame-bed ; for in the latter situation 
the plants run too much into stem, foliage, d;c. The pots being nicely 
mossed and in profuse bloom, (he has had 100 expanded at once), are 
pretty for a room. The flowers too are more readily gathered when in 
pots. 

The plants are taken up at the end of July or early in August, and 
are potted in six or eight-inch pots, and are placed upon ashes, with a 
layer of salt underneath to prevent worms getting into the pots. The 
plants must not be allowed to flag for want of water. To bloom them 
well, a little bottom heat is essential ; Mr. Cox half plunges the pots. 
All air possible is admitted before noon and shut up early enough to 
have a little sun heat. A few pots taken in weekly will give a 
plentiful supply, and readily obtained, from October to April, when 
we expect a supply from plants in the open air. Mr. Wood considered 
shading in hot weather highly beneficial. 

(There are several kinds of this class of Violets now grown. The 
one sold as the Tree Violet, which is known as the Perpetual, and 
Chinese, is the most profuse bloomer, and is an excellent forcer ; it will 
produce flowers from September to May ; and being trained to become 
erect, with a stem eight or more inches high, forms an interesting 
object. The flowers are of a deep violet-blue and very double. The 
Russian Violet (double variety) has flowers of a similar colour, it 
blooms up to the middle of June. The flowers are of a similar colour 
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to the former, but not near so fragrant. This is tlie kind usually sold 
in the flower marketed and to give a stronger perfume, flowers of the 
former are mixed with the latter. 

The Neapolitan Violets. Of these there are the double white and 
double blue. These are more tender than the previous mentioned 
kinds. The white is very fragrant, and the pure white intermingled 
with the violet and blue produces a pretty eflect. — Conductor.) 



SKETCH OF THE VEGETATION OP CALIFORNIA. 

( Continued from page 2S2,) 
" I ARRIVED at Yerba Buena after a passage of five days. A few 
days' detention enabled me to examine the neighbourhood, and added 
to my collection, among other less interesting plants, a white Myosotis, 
a Liliaceous plant, an (Enothera, a scarlet Aqnilegia, an Iris, and 
Bibes echinatum, the latter common on the sandhills that surround the 
town. 

" On March 23rd I embarked in a small launch with Mr. Cordua, 
who was proceeding to his fiirm in the Sacramento Valley. 

" The vegetation in the Upper Sacramento valley is much earlier 
than about the bay of San Francisco ; there the trees were still appa- 
rently dead, whilst here the Oaks were sending forth their young 
leaves, and the prairies were teeming with flowers, among which I 
recognized many old acquaintances. It was delightful to behold the 
variety of colours over the extaisive prairie,- produced by patches of a 
Leptosiphon, Gilia tricolor, G-. capitata, Oxyura chrysanthemoides, 
Platystemon Californicum, Nemophila insignis, and another species, 
two Compositse, a Viola, Eschschoitzia crocea, E. Californica, a Del- 
phinium, and, in places where water collects during the rainy season, a 
Martagon, with dingy yellow flowers spotted with brown, Mimulus 
tricolor, two inches high, and Limnanthes pulchella, having an 
abtmdance of delicate pink flowers. 

" On April the 13th I left with Mr. L. for his farm, seventy miles 
higher up in the valley. Crossing Feather river, which here is eighty 
yards broad, and of considerable depth, our course lay five-and-twenty 
miles along that river, through a beautiful wood of evergreen and de- 
ciduous Oaks: here I found, in sandy tracts, a Leptosiphon, with 
white fragrant flowers ; Collinsia bicolor, the latter invainably growing 
at the foot of large oaks. Leaving Feather river, we struck across a 
prairie for twenty miles : here immense fields of Eschschoitzia crocea, 
E. Californica, and a Eanunculus, presented themselves, each species 
growing by itself, which with the plants observed on Mr. Cordua's 
&rm, and Lupinus nanus, two Delphiniums, a Trifolium, several Com- 
positse, an (Enothera, and a Malvaceous plant, produced a splendid 
effect. A small patch of the beautiful little Leptosiphon aureus, with 
golden flowers, I also found in the open prairie ; it is, however, by no 
means common. The prairies in the Sacramento Valley are divided 
by small rivers, termed * creeks' by the American settlers: these 
creeks generally have a border of Oaks upon their banks, which s^so 
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extend over the rich bottom' lands. In the dry beds of these rivers I 
observed plants which nowhere are to be found on the prairie, the 
seeds of which have evidently been carried down from the mountains 
during the rains, as for example, Fentstemon azureum ; an umbelli- 
ferous plant, with an aromatic tap-root, held in repute among the 
Indians for its medicinal properties ; in rather damp places, Clintonia 
elegans, C. pulchella, and Limnanthes alba. 

" An opportunity of visiting the mountains was afforded me a few 
days afler my arrival, which I embraced M'ith pleasure, as from the 
hostile character of the mountain Indians towards the settlers, it was 
not deemed prudent for me to make an excursion in that direction at- 
tended by a guide only ; I therefore joined a party of settlers who 
were. going to the mountains to examine the timber, and, if possible, to 
find a site for a saw -mill. On the first evening we encamped under a 
large oak, near Pine creek, a little mountain rivulet ; here I found 
Asagrsea, a Lychnis, an Umbellifer, Tritelaia, with a head of pink 
flowers supported on a twining stem, five feet long ; in the creek, a 
Saxifraga ; of shrubs and trees, a Ceanothus, evergreen and deciduous 
Oaks, and Finns Sabiniana. This species of Fine, of which I saw 
some small trees near Monterey last year, rises here to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet, with a stem of six feet in circumference, and pos- 
sesses none of the regularity so characteristic of the Pine tribe. The 
branches, which in other Fines .stand in whorls, are in this species 
quite irregular (except when young), which, combined with the paucity 
of its partly bent down, glaucous leaves, gives the tree a peculiar ap- 
pearance. Early the following morning we ascended the gradual 
acclivity, land passed ' through a brushwood entirely composed of a 
species of Ceanothus. At noon we arrived at the edge of a noble Fine 
forest ; a few moments' rest, during which one of our companions shot 
a deer, enabled me to collect a Viola, an Erythonium, a Frunus, a 
Lilium, and a Cyclobothra. The species of Fine composing the forest 
is principally Finns Benthamiana, with a few trees of P. Lambertiana, 
Abies nobilis, and a species of Thuja intermixed, a Ceanothus, spread-^ 
ing on the ground, and Cornus florida, which were the only plants 
observed in the pinewoods. On our return through a steep ravine, I 
found a shrubby Cercis, with pink flowers, a Frunus^ and again Cyclo- 
bothra. 

" By the end of April the prairies in the Sacramento Valley as- 
sumed a different aspect ; two weeks ago they were a carpet of flowers, 
which have now disappeared, and a yellow, sickly tinge pervades the 
whole : such is the rapidity of vegetation under the cloudless sky of a 
tropical sun. Bulbous plants now make their appearance ; the most 
common being Triteleia laxa, which not only grows in the open 
prairie, but also in the shaded and damp lowlands ; a pure white 
variety of it I also found ; it is, however, by no means common. One 
of the species of Calochortus is abo fvery frequent ; a whitish variety 
occurs occasionally along with Brodia^a congesta, and another lilia- 
ceous plant. 

" Being now aware of the rapidity of Californian vegetation, I lost 
no time in collecting such seed* as were worth taking, and returned to 
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ttiy head* quarters by the beginning of May. Most kinds had, during 
the fortnight sinoe I first saw them in flower, ripened their seeds, and 
it was with difBcuIty I found a few grains of the beautiful little Lep- 
tosiphon aureus, and similar plants, which, between their taller neigh- 
bours, had almost become invisible. 

^^ An excursion to * the Butes,' an isolated group of mountains 
between the Sacramento and Feather rivers, furnished me with species 
of Campanulacese, Labiatae, Scrophularinese, and Compositae; a Gilia, 
a Linum, a Trifolium, two species of Asclepias, Clarkia elegans, Lu- 
pinus densiflorus, and an Umbel lifer, called Yerba de la vivora, the 
leaves and stem of which are universally used with success against the 
bite of rattlesnakes. 

^^ Another excursion I made to the mountains led along the right 
bank of the Chuba river, over the now parched up prairie. A ride of 
fifleen miles brought me to the foot of the mountains. The lower 
range, as in the former visit higher up in the valley, is occupied by a 
Ceanothus, a few live Oaks, and Pinus Sabiniana. Following a small 
rivulet, I found there a Mentha, and another Labiate plant, Stenactis, 
a shrubby Labiate with large white flowers, and CoUinsia tinctoria. 
This new species of Collinsia is of stronger growth, though less 
striking, than C. bicolor ; it grows chiefly in the dry sandy bed or on 
the banks of the rivulet, and produces its yellowish flowers mottled 
with purple much later than C. bicolor. On a subsequent occasion, 
when I returned to this place to procure seeds of it, (my hands were 
stained yellow by the glandular hairs which cover the seedpods, from 
which circumstance I named it Collinsia tinctoria. Another interest- 
ing plant I found on this excursion is Nemophila speciosa, with white 
petals, one-third of which is tipped with purple. It grows generally 
near rivulets, or in damp and partly shaded places. If the few seeds I 
procured should vegetate, it will (prove a great acquisition to that 
handsome genus. The (higher part of this range of mountains is less 
accessible than on the former visit. My endeavours to proceed 
farther were eventually frustrated by the steep banks and swollen 
state of the Chuba. 

" By the beginning of June I set out again, in company with Mr. 
Cordua and an Indian, to visit if possible the snowy heights of the 
mountains, generally termed by emigrants from the United States the 
Califomian Mountains. After crossing the Chuba river, we struck 
across the prairie, and entered the mountains near Bear Creek, where 
we encamped towards evening in a grove of Pinus Labiniana and Oaks. 
The vegetation here differed in nothing from that observed on the 
right bank of the Chuba on a former ,visit Calochortus, which had 
been .very common throughout the Sacramento Valley, was still in 
flower here, the white variety being more frequent than the yellow. 
Early the following morning we were en route again, passing tiirough 
an interminable wood of Pinus Sabiniana and Oaks. Here I observed 
a pretty little Allium, with purple flowers, an Asarum, a Viola, a 
Polemonium (?), Hosackia bicolor, and Mimulus bicolor, the two last 
luxuriating in the sandy bed of dried up rivulets. Ascending the 
gradual acclivity, we left the region of Pinus Sabiniana, and entered 
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that of Pinus Benthamiana, which seems to be the characteristic of the 
upper r^ion. Some trees of this Doble Pine attain an enormous size. 
The largest I measured were 28 feet in circumference, and 220 feet 
high. Of equal dimensions is P. Lambertiana, which, however, does 
not constitute masses by itself, but is thinly scattered among the former. 
The same is the case with a Thuja, which rises to the height of 130 
feet, by 12 to 15 in circumference. Few plants occur in these Pine 
tracts ; the principal being some Cyclobothras, a Calliprora, an Iris, 
F^paveracea ; and, in shaded places, a Rubus, a Philadelphus, a 
Spireea, Pyrus florida, a Rosaceous plant, and a Taxus — the latter, 
judging from the few specimens I saw, attaining only the size of a 
shrub or small tree. 

" On the fourth day we reached Bear Valley, a beautiful little 
mountain valley surrounded by a lofly ridge of mountains, which b 
well wooded with Pinus Benthamiana. The north side of the valley 
was still covered with snow. On the south side, however, a few spring 
flowers had made their appearance, among which I observed Pseonia 
Califomica, with brown petals edged with orange ; some Compositse, a 
Ranunculus, a Corydalis, and a Nicotiana. A new species of a Pine 
occurred in the valley, of which I only saw two trees of dwarf growth, 
probably stragglers from a more northern latitude. The leaves stand 
in pairs, and are three inches long ; cones two inches long by one broad. 
In general appearance the tree is not unlike a young Scotch fir. The 
cones at the time of my visit were open, and the seeds had fallen out. 
The upper end of the valley is bounded by a mass of granite, termi- 
nating in a precipice 800 feet in depth, below which the Chuba river 
is winding its way, appearing like a sheet of foam. In warm and 
sheltered situations, where the snow had melted, I observed an Allium, 
a Pentstemon, a Statiee, a Phlox, and a Calochortus, the latter not yet 
in flower. The more elevated parts above Bear Valley, from the 
severity of last winter, were still several feet deep covered with snow, 
for which reason we returned hence by the same road we came. Im- 
mediately upon my arrival at head-quarters, I proceeded once more to 
the Upper Sacramento Vall^ to collect such seeds as I could not 
procure before. 

^ Having packed up my collections, and sent part by water to San 
Francisco, I left on the 30th of June for Monterey in company with 
an American whom I had engaged as guide. Towards evening of the 
same day we arrived at the junction of the Feather river with the 
Sacramento, and passing the following morning our luggage over in a 
canoe we swam the horses across ; the distance from shore to shore 
being not less than 300 yards. We now continued our course over 
the prairie on the right bank of the Sacramento river for two days, 
and crossed again to the south side in a ferry-boat at the Straits of 
Carquinez. A kind of tertian fever, accompanied by violent headache, 
under which I had been suffering some days previous to my departure, 
here developed itself into a quotidian fever and ague, which for want 
of proper medicines, the constant exposure to a tropical sun during 
the damp, and camping out at night, soon reduced me to such a state 
of debility as scarcely to be able to sit on horseback. 
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<< From the Straits of Carquinez we passed along the Bay of Saa 
Francisco to the Pueblo of San Jose, and reached Monterey on the 8th 
of July. Soon after my arriVal (having, with the assistance of my 
little medicine- chest, cured myself), I continued my excursions about 
Monterey as far as returning strength permitted, and collected such 
kinds of seeds as I thought worth preserving. Towards the end of 
July I went over to Santa Cruz for a similar purpose, and whilst 
visiting a family upon their farm, with whom I had become intimately 
acquainted during their winter residence in Monterey, I was again 
taken ill with fever and ague. In addition to the seeds which I col- 
lected in the Santa Cruz mountains last yaar, I found the evergreen 
Chestnut with ripe fruit. This shrub, of which I had been most 
anxious to procure seeds, attains the height of ten feet, and is of a 
pyramidal form. The nuts, which are produced in prickly clusters on 
the points of the young wood, are each enclosed in separate cells, and 
are of the same size and shape as the beech-nut. The kernel is plea- 
sant to eat, resembling the filbert in flavour. 

^^ On August the Idth I returned to Monterey, and was once more 
laid up with fever and ague, from which I did not recover until the 
beginning of September. On September the 6th I went again over to 
Santa Cruz in quest of pine-cones, which were now ripening. The 
sorts I procured were Abies Douglasii, Pinus Californica, and P. 
Benthamiana. The cones of the latter were unusually scarce this 
season, and seem to have suffered from late spring frosts ; a few cones 
were all I could procure of this sort ; they were smaller than those of 
the preceding year, and contained but few good seeds. 

^^ On September the 20th I again left Monterey for the southern 
parts, which on account of the disturbed state of last year I could not 
visit before. As guide I engaged the services of a man who had 
accompanied me on my last excursion to Santa Cruz, and who, from 
his profession as a hunter, was well acquainted with the intricate 
mountain paths of the district I intended to visit. On the day of our 
starting we reached the Mis^on of La Solidad, an ill-constructed, 
half-ruined building, situate in the Sajinas valley, and encamped 
towards evening on the banks of the Salinas river, within a short dis- 
tance of the Mission. By sunrise the following morning we were 
again on horseback, and leaving the main road on the right we entered 
a mountain defile leading to the Mission of San Antonio. Here I ob- 
served a shrubby Arctostaphylos, with large brown seeds; a half- 
climbing Caprifolium, profusely covered with scarlet berries ; an ever- 
green shrubby Oak ; and a subdeciduous Oak, the latter forming a 
tree thirty feet high. 

" From San Antonio a range of mountains extends along the coast, 
attaining a great elevation, which although apparently barren as seen 
from the Mission, I was assured on the western flank towards the sea 
is covered by large Pines. The lower region of this range, at the foot 
of which the Mission is built, is thinly covered by the evergreen 
Califbrnian Oak, a Ceanothus, Cercocarpus, a small-leaved shrubby 
Fraxinus, and Pinus Sabiniana, the latter at the time with ripe cones. 
An evergreen shrubby Prunus, called Islay, with a holly-like leaf, 
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bearing a red fruit resembling the cherry-plum, grows also abundantly 
here. The thin pulp which surrounds the proportonate large seed is 
sweet and pleasant to eat. The kernelj after being roasted and made 
into gpruel, is a ftivourite dish amongst the Indians. Having ascended 
the first ridge we passed through thickets of Arctostaphylos tomentosa 
and Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, and entered a forest of Pinus Lambertiana. 
The cones of this noble Pine are always hanging from the points of 
the branches, were by this time already open and the seeds hlad &llen 
out. From cones that had been blown down I picked out a few seeds. 

« Descending the western flank of the g^reat mountain range I found 
at last the long-wished-for Abies bracteata, occupying exclusively 
ravines. This remarkable Fir attaint the height of fifly feet, with a 
stem from twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, one-third of which is clear 
of branches, and the remainder forming an elongated tapering pyramid, 
of which the upper part for three feet is productive of cones. Having 
cut down some trees, I found to my regret that the cones were but 
half-grown and had been frost-bitten. In more sheltered situations, 
towanls the sea-shore, the same happened to be the case ; and I was 
thus precluded all hope of introducing this remarkable Fir into 
Europe. 

^* Finding it impossible to prosecute my journey to the south along 
the coast, from the numerous ravines which descend from the mountain 
range, I returned hence to San Antonio, and crossed by the fiirm of 
£1 Piojo, where the ridge is less elevated. A small Pine wood, which 
became visible on our descent, extending along the beach, looked like 
an oasis in the desert — the dark green of the Pines forming a beautiful 
contrast with the parched-up fields. Upon a nearer examination I 
found the wood to be composed of a variety of Pinus insignis, with 
larger cones than those about Monterey, from which it also differs in 
their being produced in less abundance." 



THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

BT AN AMATEUB. 

Several years ago I turned out a fine collection of Chrysanthemums 
against a south-west aspected brick wall, where they have each year 
bloomed beautifully. During this summer I visited a nursery garden 
near London, and observed, on a similar aspected border, a collection 
of Chrysanthemums had been planted out about four feet apart (a 
double row in an alternate manner), and the shoots were then Is^id into 
pots sunk in the border up to the rim, which made a complete surface 
6f dwarf plants about six inches high. On inquiry I found that, when 
the plants pushed shoots in spring, only as many were retained as were 
required for layering, all others were pulled clean off : this furnished 
a nursery supply of dwarf plants for sale. 

On arriving home, I had some of the strongest shoots upon my 
plants grown against the wall, layered down into two rows of pots 
running parallel with the wall, and others into the border between the 
(lk)ts : in the rows there were, first a layer in a pot, and next in the 
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border, &c. The pots were plunged up to the rims. When the layers 
began to push I had the leads pinched off to induce the production of 
laterals, each being left about six inches high ; this was done about 
the middle of May. The layers pushed side-shoots, which I allowed 
the uppermost row to grow to half a .yard high, when I had each 
shoot stopped. The front row I stopped when they had got about 
eight inches high. Both rows are now (September 14th) beautiful 
bushy plants, and very liberally set with flower buds, and no doubt 
will amply repay for the attention by a fine bloom. Having thus 
secured a supply of well-set blooming buds, I tl^en severed the layers 
which were in pots from the parent plant. My intention is to take the 
pot plants out of the border for blooming in the Greenhouse, &c., and 
to allow those which were layered into the border to remain for 
blooming in their present situations, and thus afford me a fine elope of 
bloom from the tops of the plants trained against the wall down to the 
outer edge of the front row of dwarf plants, which will extend into 
the border seven feet from the bottom of the wall. The plants have 
been attended to with water in dry weather, but this duty was not 
oflen required this wet season. The soil of the border was very rich, 
a free supply of well-rotted manure had for years been given every 
spring. 

This method of obtaining dwarf plants for the Greenhouse is 
readily accomplished, requiring little attention during the summer 
besides stopping the leading shoots. It is far preferable to raising 
them in pots after the usual method ; the plants are not liable to be 
injured by lack of water, &c., and they are much more robust in 
growth, and the flowers, I am persuaded, will be much larger. 

By this mode of obtaining dwarf plants for the open border, a cir- 
cular bed may be provided so as regularly to incline from the centre 
to the extent of the circle, or a sloping bank be covered with dwarf 
plants, from six inches high, in a profusion of bloom. Such would be 
showy and handsome objects, with their varied mingling colours, 
throughout autunm, and be especially admirable if within view from 
a sitting-room. It is my intention to fill up a bed or more, thus 
situated, with a portion of the plants I have raised in pots this 
season. 

I intend to retain all the layered plants which are to bloom in the 
border in front of the wall, from which my supply of layered plants 
may be obtained next year. 

In a former volume of this Magazine I read the following par- 
ticulars : — " Do not cut off the tops of out-door grown Fuchsias till 
spring, for if cut off before winter water will descend down the inside 
of the shoots, be operated upon by frost, and thus there is a great 
liability of the plants being killed." This remark led me to detain 
the tops of my out-door Chrysanthemums till spring, and then to cut 
them away. I usually lay a few inches of dry leaves around the 
plants to preserve them in winter. A supply of well-rotted dung is 
dug in between the plants against the wall, and I intend to do the 
same between those on the border. 

Vol. XVI. No. 23.— iV.S. z 



80PBBB TULIPS. 

HOLLYHOCK. 

This noble flower is now beginning to take the station it so deservedly 
claims, and now nnks among the prize flowers of the floral exhibitions. 
Very great improvement has been efiected in the perfection of form of 
flower, the choicest selected, and now dbtingoished by name. The 
following are the best we have seen : — 

Admiration, French lilac, with velvet petals mingling in tlie 

centre portion. 
Afl*ghan, dark puce. 
Aurantia, deep orange. 
Attraction, chocolate and white, veined. 
Atropurpurea, dark purple. 
Anemoneflora, glossy crimson. 
Black Prince, black. 
Belladonna, superb white. 
Bicolor, purple and white. 
Brillaute, vivid crimson. 
Cocci nea, bright scarlet. 
Commander-in-Chief, light-edged rose, veined. 
Delicata, French white. 
Formosa, crimson purple. 
Fulgens, dark shining crimson. 
Jessy, light rose. 
Magnum Bonum, fine maroon. 
Mulbeny, fine maroon. 

Model of Perfection, fine white, with chocolate ground. * 
Napoleon, red and bufl*. 
Purpurea Elegans, light purple. 
Queen, beautiful light blush. 
Kosea Grandiflora, light pink. 
Eosea Alba, rose and white. 
Rosea Superba, deep pink. 
Sulphurea Perfecta, fine sulphur. 
Sanguinea, rich dark crimson. 
Virgin Queen, pure white. 
Venosa, dark marbled. 
Venosa Rubra, mottled red. 
Wellington, rosy red. 



SUPERB TULIPS. 



Mk. Groom, of Clapham, near London, has long been celebrated for 
his vast and superb collection of Tulips. The last season he had 
upwards of 30,000 in bloom. 

The Rev. S. Cresswell< of Radford, near Nottingham, is a culti- 
vator, and an ardent admirer of these lovely flowers ; and on a visit to 
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view Mr. Groom's collection last May he took notes of some of the 
choicest, which are inserted in the October Number of the " Midland 
Florist." The following particulars are given : — 

" The sight was most dazzling and magnificent ; the sun w^ 
shining, and each lovely flower was beauti^iUy expanded. I stood 
for a ^w moments at the extreme end of the bed, and was looking 
down upon these short*lived beauties in silent reverie, wh^i my friend, 
Mr. Groom, called me to see his pet tulip, 

** VicTOEiA Reoina. — It is a chaste flower, and worthy of its 
name. Its form is gracefiil, el^aot, and perfect ; the cup pure and 
without stain, the ground colour of snowy whiteness, the feathering 
and flame dark rosy purple. It is a second-row flower, and the price 
51. 5s. 

'^ First and foremost among the feathered bizarres stands — 

*^ Lo&D Sandon. — This i^lendid tulip will suit the taste of the 
northern growers ; it is without controversy a magnificent seedling, 
and will be a match for any flower in its class. The ground colour is 
deep rich orange, {Hire base, form excellent, and deeply feathered with 
black ; petals broad, thick, and fleshy. A third-row flower. Price 
5/. 5*. 

" Marshal Soult. — This splendid seedling was raised by Mr. 
Groom, and is a pet of the south, and may justly be classed among the 
purest bizarres ever grown. It is a splendid bold flower, stands erect, 
shape of Polyphonos, and of large size, with strong broad petals. 
The inside is a model of purity ; it is an improvement upon Strong's 
King, but, like that variety, it does not always mark correctly. A 
second-row flower. Price 1/. 11*. 6d. 

'^ William IY. — A fine flamed bizarre, excellent shape and beau- 
tifully feathered ; colour rich and good. A fourth-row flower. Price 
21. 2s. 

^ Painoe of Wales is a g^n raised by Mr. Groom. The colour 
of this flamed bizarre is extremely rich, form good, base clean, and 
feathering perfect ; the only drawback I noticed was the size of the 
flower. Mr. Groom informed me (if I recollect correctly) that it was 
an offset bloom. It is a second-row flower. Price 71. 7s. 

" Geoom's Duke op Sutherland. — This noble variety, I should 
imagine, was raised from Polyphemus, as it very much resembles that 
flower in colour. The flame and feathering of this new variety is 
good ; it has every appearance of making a first-rate -sort. A thirds- 
row flower. Price 5/. 5s» 

PoMPE FuNEBBE was bcauti^lly clothed in yellow and black. The 
col<Mir of this celebrated flower is rich in the extreme, and the size good, 
but the cup is rather too long to take the lead in feathered bizarres. 
A second-row flower. Price 41. 4*. 

Prince op the Netherlands. — This q)lendid little flower I con- 
sider a master-piece, a perfect gem of its class ; it is a flamed dark red 
bizarre. The feathering was the most beautiful I ever beheld ; no 
pencilling of an artist could surpass it in softness of touch and fine 
delicate hair strokes. * It possesses a short cup and pure base. A 
second-row flower. Price I/. 1*. 
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" Etebard. — ^This u another fine flamed bizarre, of the same class 
as Prince of the Netherlands. The cup is short. Catafalque shape ; 
the marking is heavy, and laid on well ; the base is clean, and the sort 
promises well. A second-row flower. Price 10^. lOs. 

" Addison. — ^A splendid flamed hybloBmen ; shape good, and base 
clean. A second-row flower. Price 1/. U. 

^' Ladt Peel. — This beautiful new sort was the best of its class 
upon Mr. Groom's bed, and will prove a great acquisition to the 
flamed roses. It is of superior form and colour, the cup is quite pure, 
and marking correct. A fourth-row flower. Price 51. &s, 

<< NouBBi Effendi. — This splendid bizarre I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing one of the very best upon Mr Groom's bed. 

^'It is strongly argued by several florists, that the above-named 
magnificent flower and Polyphemus are one and the same variety. At 
first sight, I thought them decidedly synonymous ; but upon a closer 
and more minute examination, I discovered a slight difference in the 
colours of the anthers, those of Nourri Efiendi being lighter than those 
of Polyphemus ; the colour also of Nourri Effendi was a shade darker 
than Polyphemus. If the above-named flowers are one and the same 
sort, I certainly consider Nourri Effendi to be the finest strain. In 
my humble opinion, it is one of the finest bizarres in cultivation. 
None can excel it in shape and size ; the feathering and flame cannot 
be surpassed ; and as to the objection that the base is a lemon colour, 
that is entirely a matter of taste. London florists, I believe, generally 
prefer a lemon colour for the base of a bizarre, as it tends to show the 
darker colours to greater advantage." 

The reverend gentlemen also visited Mr. Slater of Cheetham Hill, near 
Manchester, to view his fine collection, and remarks — <^ Mr. Slater has 
raised the following seedlings, from Polyphemus, impregnated by Sans 
Joe, cdias Captain White, which he has named. As these seedlings 
have not yet broke into colour, I oan only speak of their purity, shape, 
and size ; and I must confess, in these particulars, they are super- 
excellent, and equal to any I saw at Clapliam Rise. Mr* S. has given 
them the following names: — Oberlin^ Adonis, Marcus Manlius, 
Lord Clifford, Conrad, Harry Bluff. They are bizarres. 

** SiiATEB's My Mart did not please me. The shape and colour 
are good ; it is a flamed rose, and was marked indifferently. 

" Queen Philiffa is a splendid feathered rose, scarlet colour and 
short clean cup, and bids &,ir to be first-rate. 

" Don Cossack was the best flower upon Mr. Slater's bed ; it is a 
dark flamed bizarre, feathers most beautifully, of excellent shape and 
pure yellow base. This flower was raised by Mr. Dark, and is not to 
be surpassed. Price 3/. 3s," 



A BED OF VERBENAS. 

BT A LEARNES. 

J HAVE A small bed of the best kinds of Verbenas, and am anxious to 
preserve them through the winter. I have not a frame : please inform 
^e the likeliest method I may cheaply ^dppt in order to succeed. 
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(Fix a number of arched rods over the bed as numerous that they 
will support a covering of strong oiled-canvass. Upon the plants lay 
a foot deep of very dry leaves. The canvass will keep out the wet, 
and the dry leaves will protect from frost. In mild dry days the 
leaves may be removed aside, and the canvass be kept over, and 
whilst it will protect from cold it will admit sufficient light to be 
serviceable.) 

LOCALITY AND SOIL FOR THE SUCCESSFUL GROWTH 
OF THE ROSE. 

If we were called upon to select a spot as the best suited for the 
cultivation of Roses, we should seek one at such a distance from large 
towns that we might have the advantage of pure air. It should be 
open to the south, and be so &r removed from trees of every descrip- 
tion that their roots could not touch the soil of our Rose-beds, or their 
tops overpower us with shade and prevent a free circulation of air. If 
in addition to this we could cho<^ our soil, that preferred would be a 
strong loam ; if rich, the better ; if poor, w« would enrich it with 
manures. It is generally known that the Dog Rose delights in a stiff 
holding soil ; and it is on this Rose the choice garden varieties are 
usually budded. We do not by this intend to recommend soils usually 
termed olayey, for in such there is often too great a deficiency of vege- 
table substances. Lighter soils, too, are found better suited for such 
kinds as thrive best grown on their own roots ; this may be managed 
by the addition of a little turfy loam, peat, or leaf mould, at the time 
of planting. An open airy situation, and a stiff loamy soil are, we say, 
what we should prefer. With these at command w<e should expect to 
carrj Rose culture to perfection. 

Of long Pruning. If we remove many shoots from a strong 
growing Rose, or shorten the shoots. in very closely, the result will be 
a vigorous growth but few or no flowers ; and the shoots may be de- 
veloped so gross as to render the flowering for the subsequent year 
partial or void. This is more to be feared when dealing with summer 
Roses and established plants than with the autumnals or newly planted 
ones. 

Vigorous growers require long pruning, that is a sufficient portion 
of the shoots should be cut away at their base, which is called thinning 
out, to allow a free admission of air and light into the heart of the 
tree ; then the shoots which remain after thinning should be left long. 
If cut close then the eyes are developed as wood shoots, and not flower 
shoots, and this is the cause of some of the vigorous growers not 
blooming, in instances that have occurred. — PauVs Rase tfarden. 



TO STAY THE BLEEDING OF PLANTS. 

BY LUCY. 

Having recently cut down some strong succulent growing Pelargo- 
niums which were bleeding much from the wounds, a friend advised 
me to dust the parts over with slacked lime, this directly had the 
desired effiect 
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t XJ fi>r preservation in winter. A cool dry cellar j where ^ 

free from frosty air, we find is the best situation for keeping them in^ 
laying them singly, not piling them in a heap. 

Shbubs, Bosks, &c. — Now plant as early as possible ; be careful to 
secure them, so that winds do not loosen th« roots. 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and replanted. Also 
plant out biennials, as Scabious, Caidterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Queen and Brompton Stocks, &c. 

Straw or reed hurdles ought now to be prepared for covariDg 
frames, Ac., in the depth of winter. 

TuLiFS. — From the 1st to the 10th is deemed the best time to plant 
the bulbs ; no delay should occur, if a good bloom is desired. Hyat^ 
cinths, &e. should now be planted. 

Pansibs. — In order to preserve plants securely through winter, 
some of each kind should be potted and be kept in a cool frame during 
winter. If there be not such convenience, but are retained in beds, 
then hoops and mats, thrown over in severe weather, must be used. 
If stock for next year is required, that provision should now be 
secured. 

IN THE OBEEKHOTTSE, 4ic. 

All greenhouse plants should have a free supply of air admitted, 
except when it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the 
evening, but in the early part of the day, so that the damps may be 
dried up before the house is closed, as they are, during the night, pre- 
judicial to the plants. The soil in the pots should frequently be stirred 
at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy or very compact state. 
The plants must not be watered overhead. Luculia gratissima is the 
finest ornament for the greenhouse and conservatory, now and through 
the winter. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during 
the summer may be brought to bloom successively by taking such as 
are desired to bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing-house. 

Plants of the Calceolaria that have been grown in the open borders 
during the summer months, and now taken up and potted, should be 
kept in a cool frame, or cool part of the greenhouse, being careful not 
to give too much water ; fust sufficient to keep the soil moist will only 
be necessary. Offsets will be found rooted ; take them off and pot 
them. 

Dutch bulbs, &c. (See articles on best mode of the culture of each. 
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in former numbers of the Cabinet.) Many persons who take a delight 
in growing some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorn* 
ing a room or window, &c., in winter or early in spring, have been 
frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of 
others. This principally arises from the inability of the plant to de- 
velop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it imbibes, 
on account of its upper sur&ce being acted upon too immediately by 
the atmosphere, Ac. ; hence arises the necessity of covering the bulb. 
That such is a fact is evidenced by the admirable and certain success of 
nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is covered with about six 
inches of old spent bi^k. This or some similar light material should 
always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we prefer 
starting in the old bark, and then transferring them to the glasses when 
the shoots are about two inches long. Where .such covering is not 
adopted, it is of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept in a dark 
place till the shoots are two or three inches long. 

Plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots and 
taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a number of 
suckers. If the of&ets are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is 
advisable to pinch off the tops, so as to prevent their exhausting the 
plant, to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds are thinned 
out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. If the oflsets 
are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention will 
be, required to watering, as the roots absorb much, if given; give 
manure water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to wither, it checks 
the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. So much do we admire this 
handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully persuaded their beautiful 
blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most amply repay for any 
labour that may be bestowed on the plants. 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter 'Bia>om.. — Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias^ 
Fendan Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best. Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea prunifolia, 
Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is fine). 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, Ges- 
nereas, Correeas, Chinese Primrose. Aconites, Mignonette, Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

In the final arrangement of the stock of plants in winter quarters, 
guard against crowding it ; drawn scock is not endured in these days ; 
it is far better to throw a portion entirely away than to spoil superior 
specimens. Much of second-rate character, which requires another 
season's growth, may be preserved in good dry pits, at least until the 
middle of December, when, if very hard weather occurs, they may 
have a chance of removal, perhaps, to some of the other structures, 
until the end of January. It ought ever to be a maxim in regular 
plant-houses that no two plants touch ; still we must confess that many 
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who would admit the propriety of the principle are frequently com- 
pelled to practice otherwise, through want of sufficient accomoio- 
dation. 

The Camellias which had been forced into growth in February and 
March will shortly be ready to open their buds. Let them be liberally 
supplied with clear and weak liquid manure. We use soot-water and 
guano in a liquid state, the latter in very small quantities. Nothing 
can exceed the healthy appearance of the plants so treated. The ap- 
plication of liquid manures is frequently wrongly conducted. There 
is no such wholesale manuring in Nature as we see practised in an 
artificial way. The ammonia of the atmosphere is presented in very 
weak doses, but in a continuous way. May we not take Nature as a 
model. 



A FEATHERED TULIP. 



Thr feathering of a tulip is a dark edge round the petals or flower- 
leaves. The flame is a dark, pointed spot, in the shape of a candle 
flame, in the centre of each petal. Tulips, according to the height to 
which their flower*stems grow, are called Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th-row 
flowers. The shortest are put next the edge of the bed, and are called 
Ist-row flowers. The tallest, in the middle of the bed, are the 4th-row 
flowers. 



LEAF, OR VEGETABLE MOULD. 

This very desirable and almost indispensable ingredient, is, in many 
places, more difficult to obtain than either loam or peat. In country 
places, leaves can be collected either in woods or even by the sides of 
lanes under trees in abundance. And as leaf mould is such a treasure 
to the florist, no pains ought to be spared during the fall of the leaves 
to collect as many as possible. It is almost the best of all manures for 
the garden generally, but for plants in pots it is invaluable. It re- 
quires nearly two years to reduce it, by frequently turning over, so as 
to make it fit for the florist's purposes. 
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HUIDOUX'S EMPEREUR DE MAROC DAHLIA. 



O flower, for the same period, has engaged the attention, and so 
deservedly been the object of admiration by a floricultural 
public, as the Dahlia, and certainly, too, no other has so amply com- 
pensated its admirers. We think the truth of this statement will be 
admitted if we apply it to its majestic and elegant appearance, when 
grown as it can be, and in full bloona. Or to' its vast extent in 
varieties, the richness, number, beauty, and distinctness of its colours, 
and the perfection of form it has attained, more especially within the 
last two or three ye^rs with the class termed " Fancy Flowers," con- 
sisting of striped, tipped, and spotted varieties. 

The kind we now figure was raised on the Continent, and sent out 
this year. It is a well formed flower, and the great contrast of colour 
presented renders it most distinct and attractive. Itjought to be in 
the hands of all admirers. 



NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

ACHIMENES CANDIDA. 

Recently introduced by G. W. Skinner, Esq., to the garden of the 
Horticultural Society.' The plant grows flrom a foot to half a yard 
high,* growing erect. The tube of the flower is half an inch long, 
yellow. The flat surface (limb) is white, with a faint streak of purple 
dots down the middle of each upper lobe, and yellow on the lower 

one. 

Anemone hybrids. 

A valuable hybrid, raised by Mr. Gordon in the Horticultural 
Society's Garden, between the pretty white flowered A. vitifolia and 
Vol. XVI. No.24.-iV:5. 2 a 
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A. japonica. The flower has broader petals and of more substance than 
the latter sort, and is white with a delicate tinge of rose. 

Aquileoia leptocerus-- Slender-spurred Columbine. 

Mr. Burke found this species in the snake country of the rocky 
mountains. He observes—^' I found near Medicine River a most 
beautiful Columbine^ growing at the foot of a hill in rich loamy soil 
in great abundance ; the flowers very large, beautifully white, variously 
tinged, above with light blue. In my opinion it is not only the queen 
of Columbines, but the most beautiful of all herbaceous plants, and I 
never felt so much pleasure in finding a plant before." The plant is 
perennial. Stem herbaceous, and grows about half a yard high. 
Each flower is from two to three inches across, white, or creamy 
white with a tinge of blue, more generally of purplish gi^n. It has 
recently bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It deserves a place 
in the flower-garden, and when grown in masses is a handsome object. 

t Arnebia echioides — EcHiuM-LiKE. (Syn. Leptospermum 

erectum). 

It is a hardy herbaceous plant, the flower-stems rise about ten 
inches high, terminating in large branching scorpioid spikes of yellow 
funnel-shaped flowers, having a wide spreading mouth. Each blossom 
is near an inch long, of a bright yellow colour, having five deep purple 
spots at the throat, giving it a very pretty appearance. It produces a 
very neat effect in the flower border, or when grown in a pot for some 
months in summer. It is in the collection at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. 

BURTONIA VILLOSA — ViLLOUS. 
Leguminosa, Didynamia Monogynia. 

A handsome greenhouse shrubby plant from the Swan River, from 
whence it was sent by Mr. Drummond. It has flowered in the col- 
lection of Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter Nursery. It is a 
dwarfish heath<Jike shrub, blooming profusely in spikes at the extre- 
mity of the branches. The handsome pea-shaped flowers are nearly an 
inch across, of a rich purple colour, with a yellow centre. Like all 
the tribe it is well worthy a place in the greenhouse. 

Cantua bicolor— Two-Coloured. 
Palemoniacea, Pentandria Monogynia. 
A handsome shrubby greenhouse plant, growing two to three 
feet high, a native of ^Peru, from whence it has been sent to Messrs. 
Veitch, with whom it has recently bloomed. It is a neat compact 
shrub with rich dark green foliage, the leaves being oval-shaped, and 
about three parts of an inch long. The flowers are funnel-shaped, an 
inch and a half long, and spreading at the flattened mouth to nearly 
the same extent across. The tube is a bright yellow colour, and the 
broad spreading limb a rich carnation red. It is one of the hsuid- 
somest flowering greenhouse plants which has hitherto been intro- 
duced. It deserves to be in every one. 
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Chibita Moonii — Mr. Moon's Chibita. 

In a recent number of our Magazine we figured this flower, and in 
the November number of the Botanical Magazine a noble figure of it 
is given. The plant bloomed beautifully in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew the last summer, and was an object of universal] admiration. It 
deserves to be in every warm greenhouse or stove, blooming splendidly 
for a long period. We find it to grow very freely. 

Iambosa Malacbnsis— Malay apple. 
A native of the Malay Islands, and is also cultivated in the West 
Indies on account of its fruit. It ^forms a handsome shrub, six or 
eight feet high. The flowers arise from the old wood, in large cymes 
of near twenty in each ; they are of a rich purple-red colour, and the 
numerous long, thus coloured filaments produce a singular and beau- 
tiful effect. It is in the collection at Kew. (Figured in Sot, Mag. 
4408.) 

LUFINUS AFFINIS. 

Eecently introduced by Mr. Hartweg from Monteroy. It is a 
haidy annual, very much of the size and habit of the beautiful L. 
nanus, growing about eight inches high, and blooming most profusely 
for along period, well suited to be grown in masses as a margin flower 
for a bed. They are of a bright blue with a clear white spot in front. 
In the Horticultural Society's Gktrden. 

MONABDELLA UNDULATA. (LamiaCSB.) 

A hardy annual, growing about ten inches high, having terminal 
heads of bright violet-coloured flowers. The plant is fragrant. In the 
Horticultural Society's Garden. 

Passifloba amabilis — White-cbowned Passion-floweb. 

It is a"* climber of medium habit. The calyx and petals are of a 
bright red within and greenish without. The crown of filaments are 
white, which produce a pretty contrast with the rich cplour of the 
petals. It bloomed the past summer in the collection at the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot. Mag. 4406.) 

Rhododendbon Javanicum — Java Rose Bay. 

* This splendid flowering plant is a native of Java, where^it grows in 
the dense forests. There are several varieties of it known in Java, 
differing in the yellow or orange shades. It b a fine looking shrub, 
growing several feet high. The heads of flowers are about six inches 
in diameter. A single flower is near three inches across, of a deep 
orange colour. It requires to be grown in the greenhouse. Messrs. 
Veitch have had it in fine flower. 

SWAINSONIA COBONILUEFOLIA— COBONILLA-IiEAVED. 

A greenhouse shrubby plant, growing two to three feet high, and 
blooms very profusely. The very elegant pea-formed flowers are 
produced in long racemes, the spreading upper portion of the flower is 
of a violet-crimson colour with a yellow eye, and the keel of a deep 

2 a2 
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purple. When the plant is properly grown, it is highly ornamental, 
and deserves to be in every greenhouse. It can be purchased now at 
a very low price. (Figured in P(xx, Mag, Bot.) 



NEW OR SUPERB FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

PicoTEES. — Prince Albert (Marris's). A heavy edged purple, of 
superb form and excellence. 

Ada (Barringer's). A heavy edged red, of good substance, and 
fine form. 

Queen of England (Barringer's). A light edged red, the margin 
being very'nbatly distinct. 

Helen (Barringer's). A light edged purple, very neat. 

Jessica (May's). A heavy edged purple, a flower of good shape 
and substance.' 

Prince of Wales (Marris's). A heavy edged red, of excellent form. 

Jenny Lind (Ely's). A heavy edged purple, a fine formed flower. 

Schamel (B^'s). A light edged purple, of excellent qualities. 

Begina (QatliiTs). AViolet purple heavy edged jflower, very hand- 
some. ' ' 

Miss Turner. A heavy edged red, good form and substance. 

Gfem (YouelVs). A light edged purple, of first-rate excellence. 

Marquis of Exeter (Halliday -s). A heavy edged light jwirple. A 
fine formed flower. 

Fairy Queen (Barringer's). A light edged purple. 

New Pawsies.' — ^Magnificent (Neilsdn*s). ' It' has a rich rose ground 
colour, surrounded by a deep dark claret, with a delineate white hue 
completely encircling the outer edges of the three* lower '|)etals. 
Petals of good substance. A superb formed flower, and its singularly 
contrasted colours render it particularly handsome. 
' Blackley Hero. A self purple-coloured flower, perfectly round, 
good substance, and smooth edge. 

New TtiLtP. — Earl of Dartmouth (Bunn's). Cup fine ; petal of 
good substance, bottom pure and stainless, stamens cl^an; ground 
colour a rich chrome. Feather clean, bold and intense. ' It is a fourth 
row flower of first class excellence. 



CULTUBE OF THE WALLFLOWER. 

BY A BRrrON. 

J AM an ardent admirer of flowers, and rejoice at the appearance of 
lovely strangers being so constantly introduced into' this country from 
foreign climes ; but, at the same time, I have to regret that some of 
our old fritends are neglected, not, I am well assured, for want of 
merit, but because they have been almost from time immemorial' the 
finest ornaments of our flower-beds. I intend, successively, to bring 
before the neadeiB of this Magazine some of these, in order to induce 
soikiething like former attention to them, and such as they are entitled 
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to. For the present Number I shall introduce the Waulflowee, 
and what object of beauty and fragrance can .vie with this spring 
visitant when displaying its charms to the beholder, whether it adorns 
the flower border, or as the poets say of it, — 

** The rude stone fence, with fragrant Wallflowers gay. 
To me more pleasure yield 
Than all the pomp imperial domes display." 

" Ye Wallflowers, shed your tints of golden dye. 
On which the morning sunbeams love to rest, — 
On which, when glory fills the glowing west 
The parting splendours of the clay's decline, 
With fascination to the heart address'd 
So tenderly and beantifnlly shine 
As if reluctant s^ill to leave that hoary shrine." 

" Fair handed spring. unbosoms every grace; 
Throws out the Snowdrop, and the Crocus first. 
The Daisy, Primrose, Violet darkly blue. 
And Polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; • 
The yellow Wallflower, stained with iron brown ; 
And lavish bloom, that scents the garden round." 
The Wallflowers are, in fact. Stocks; but very properly designated 
Wallflower Stocks ; they are now,, however, by custom, termed Wall- 
flowers, entirely dropping the other name. In France the flower 
is much esteemed, and its name somewhat imports* its estimate^ — the 
gold Stick ; the golden Branch ; the golden Garland. 
Herrick tells us the origin both of the name and flower: — 

*' Why this flower is now called so, 
List, sweet maids, and you shall know. 
Understand this firstling was 
Once a brisk and bonny lass 



Kept as close as Danae was. 
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Who, a sprightly springal loved ; 

And to have it fully proved. 

Up she got upon a wall, 

Tempting down to slide withall ; 

But the silken twist untied 

So she fell^ and bruised, she died. 

Love, in pity to the deed. 

And her loving, luckless speed, 

Turned her to this plant, we call 

Now the flower of the .wall." , . • 

^ in ilorfil language th^ Wallflower stands as the emblem of fidelity in 
misfortune, because it attaches itself to the desolate, and enlivens the 
ruins which time and neglect would otherwise have rendered terrible. 
It hides the savage strokes of feudal times on the castle walls, fills the 
space of. the wanted stone in the mouldering church, and wreathes a 
garland on the crumbling monument no longer noticed by friendly 
relations. 
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** For this, obedient zephyrs bear 
Her light seeds round yon turret's movld. 
And, undispersed by tempest, there 
They rise in vegetable gold/' 

It is the flower with which the romance writers embellish all their 
decaying battlements^ falling towers, and monastic ruins, and it seems 
as necessary to their stories as the dark ivy, the screeching owl, and 
the gliding spectre itself. 

** Why loves my flower, the sweetest flower 
That swells the golden breast of May — 
Thrown rudely o'er this ruin'd tower 
To waste her solitary day ? 
Why when the mead, the spicy vale, 
The grove and genial garden call. 
Will she her fragrant soul exhale, 
Unheeded on the lonely wall ? ** 

A northern poet says, — 

" And well the lovely infitnt knew 
Becesses where the Wallflower grew, 
And Honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin'd wall. 
I deem'd such nooks the sweetest shade, 
The sun in all his round surveyed ; 
And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power." 

The common Wallflower is a native of the south of Europe, and is 
found wild in Switzerland, France, and Spain ; and we may presume 
that it was one of the earliest flowers which was cultivated in our 
gardens, from its being so constantly found on the ruins of our oldest 
buildings. The Wallflowers which grow out of the crevices of old 
buildings are of a much hardier nature than those of the garden, for as 
they can receive but little moisture by the fibres of the roots, their 
stem becomes firm and woody and able to bear the frost without 
injury, whereas those cultivated in the garden become succulent, and 
consequently more susceptible of cold. 

The two principal varieties of the Wallflower are the yellow, and 
the red or bloody. From these, by intermixture, has many varieties 
sprung, as the yellow striped with a reddish brown, or the red striped 
with yellow. We have frequently sown the seeds of the rich iron- 
brown coloured on old walls, and they have uniformly degenerated into 
a plain yellow ; we therefore conclude this to have been the natural 
colour, and the dark tint to have been first caused by the impreg- 
nation with its relative the scarlet flowering Stock, as by blending 
these two colours together a rich iron-brown will be produced. Within 
the last few years a number of beautiful single and semi-double 
flowering varieties have been imported from Germany, they comprise 
purple, lilac, violet, brown, yellow, scarlet, red, and others ; of nearly 
all these colours there are striped kinds as well as self-coloured. These 
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varieties have been originated between the Wallflower and the Stocks ; 
they are beautiful, and well deserve to be in every flower-garden, es- 
pecially near the dwelling-house. 

The Wallflower having double flowers has been cultivated nearly 
three hundred years in this country ; of it we have the blood-red, black, 
golden yellow, and pale yellow, and another which is nearly green : 
the four first kinds are worthy of every attention. They are so highly 
esteemed in some of the northern counties that they rank as prize 
flowers, and form a class for competition. It is quite surprising to see 
the very large specimens which are produced, spikes in bloom from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches long. 

When the double flowering ones have ceased blooming they soon 
produce an abundance of shoots, and it is from such, being taken off 
entire, that the increase is readily obtained. The shoots should be 
taken off when they are from two to three inches long, having become 
a little firm at the lower part so as not to be likely to damp off, dress 
away the lower leaves about half way up, and then insert them either 
under a hand-glass in a shady situation, or in pots. A good close 
loamy soil is the best for their more certain striking root in. As soon 
as they are well rooted they may be potted singly into small pots, and 
be repotted if required, also be preserved in a cool-pit till March when 
they may be turned out into the open border, or be at once taken 
from the striking bed, and planted out where it is intended they shall 
bloom the following year. This planting out should be done as early 
as possible, so they may get well established in the ground previous to 
winter ; this is very essential to their enduring through that season in 
the very cold parts of this country. A dry situation and sandy loam 
contribute to preservation. For winter protection too, a few fir or 
furze branches stuck around answers well ; any [attention is amply 
repaid when in bloom. An annual increase of young plants is best, 
but when it is desirous to retain plants that have become too large or 
straggling, they must be cut into the desired size and form, doing this 
as soon as blooming is over ; they speedily push and become handsome 
plants. 

The single flowering kinds are increased readily by seeds. For to 
have blooming plants early in spring sow early in August. To bloom 
from the beginning of July sow about the middle of September. To 
bloom in September and to the end of the season sow in May. When 
it is desired to perpetuate any particular variety, it is easily done by 
slips, for if other kinds bloom in the neighbourhood the flowers will 
be, almost certain, to be impregnated by the attention of bees, and the 
progeny from seed be diflferent from the parents. The Wallflower 
delights in a good sandy loam, vegetable mould, and well-rotted cow- 
dung, and in such it should be in order to bloom satisfactory, but 
grown in a rather poor soil ; in winter, the shoots are not so fleshy, 
but smaller and more ripened, and stand the winter better. The richer 
soU is easily supplied to the plant early in spring. 
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ON STOPPING THE BLEEDING OF SOFT WOODED 
PELARGONIUMS, 

BT A PBACTITIONSB. 

In last month's Number powdered lime is recommended. The plan I 
adopt, isy as soon as the plants are cut dowq I lay them on their sides, 
and they are not watered till I perceive that shoots are pushing ; I 
then place them erect, and water, &c. 



THE YELLOW PICOTEE. 



Last spring we introduced the subject of raising yellow Picotees, 
possessing all the essential properties of perfection, fully equal to those 
flowers we now possess of any other colour. We solicited our friends 
who cultivate this lovely class of flowers to attempt the object by a 
careful attention to the impregnation of those flowers most likely to 
lead to the result. We hope that our request has been complied with, 
and the proof ere long will be realized. It is most desirable we should 
have fine-shaped flowers with a smooth-edged petal, of good substance, 
and of a clear rich yellow, with a distinct lacing, and such of both the 
light and heavy edged kinds. By attention to hybridizing, we now 
have superb flowers, with edging of scarlet, red, purple, rose, crimson, 
chocolate, &c., and in the yellows we may have equally fine varieties, 
of all shades from the primrose to the deepest and richest yellow. 

In the last Number of the Midland Florist^ there are some 
remarks upon the sam6 subject by Dr. Horner. The doctor observes, — 
" In the more northern counties a taste for the yelloiiv Picotee still 
lingers, and many there be that lament the want of good sorts. There 
is demand, but no supply. Because, then, of the countless combina- 
tions and diversity, both in the ground colour and the lacing, of which 
it is capable, because of its yet existing imperfections, let the eflfort, too 
long delayed, be in earnest commenced, to raise this flower to its true 
position ; the ohiefest of the Dianthus class, and to constitute it the 
most perfect, as it is the most beautiful aud attractive." 



ON THE CULTIVATION OF CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

BY AN OLD AMATEUR FLORIST. 

In compliance with the request of a correspondent in the September 
Number for information how to cultivate the various species of Cypri- 
pediums, I forward you the following particulars of my mode of treat- 
ment. 

Cypripedium is from Kyprisy Venus, and podion^ a slipper, or lady's 
slipper, in allusion to the form of the flower, which is shaped like a 
shoe. The flower is not only singular in appearance, but some of 
them are very handsome. One of the species is a native of this 
country, and several others have been introduced from foreign climes. 

All the species I possess I cultivate as follows : — I plant them 
in large pans, sixteen to eighteen inches across, and eight inches 
deep. These pans are filled one-third of their depth with drainage. 
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For Cypripedium oalceolus, which is a native of Britaii?, I use pieces 
of old mortar, lime rubbish, &c., and for the other species broken 
potsherds. 

The compost in which I gjrow Cypripedium calceolus consists of 
the following materials : — One barrowful of decayed straw thatch or 
leaf mould, but thatch is preferable 5 one-fourth of sandy red loam, 
one-fourth of pulverised lime rubbish, and one-fourth of clean sharp 
grey sand. 

The roots are planted very near the surface, and a handful of clean 
sand placed over the buds or crowns. On the surface of the pans I 
plant live, growing moss, and grass round the edge. The plants have 
the pots top-dressed once a year, performing it as soon as they have 
flowered, in doing which the grass is pulled out, and small roots of it 
are again planted. If I wish to divide my plants (which should very 
seldom be done), I do it at this season of the year, whilst they, are in a 
growing state, keeping them covered with glass for a week or two, and 
well watered ; if the weather is warm and dry, they scarcely feel the 
removal. 

During summer the pans are kept plunged in a situaffon where they 
have the morning sun to shine upon them till ten o'clock. 

The same kind of preparation and treatment in other respects, I 
have practised with the American yellow-flowered species, viz., Cypri- 
pedium pubescens, and 0. parviflorum, with the exception of the lime 
rubbish ; I have no doubt, however, it would also suit these species, 
but I have not tried it. . 

C. spectabile, also a native of North America, requires a diff*erent 
soil, viz. : — a barrowful of sandy peat earth ; half a barrowful of soft 
peat soil, with Sphagnum growing amongst it ; the same quantity of 
old straw thatch or leaf mould, and a similar proportion of sharp grey 
sand. The roots are planted as described above. 

When my plants are in a growing state, I give all the species abun- 
dance of water. C. spectabile particularly requires it. This latter 
will not bear removal whilst in a growing state, as the yellow-flowered 
species do, viz., C. pubescens, C. parviflorum, CJ^humile. C. arietinum 
should be grown in leaf mould and sand, as light as possible, and be 
treated in other respects as the before-named kinds. 

My reason for planting grass round the edges of the pans is, .because 
I find the roots of Cypripediums delight in running amongst the roots 
of grass. This is very observable on examination, in the summer 
season, when I have uniformly found vigorous white roots round the 
inside of the pans, which Is ^a certain sign of health, the best proof 
whereof is evinced in the vigour of the plants. 

I never protect my Cypripediums from autmnnal rains, as is the 
practice of many cultivators of this tribe of plants. I find that they 
do not in the slightest degree suffer. from moisture, provided the pans 
are properly drained, so tliat the water can pass quickly away. 

During severe frost, I cover the pans with sheaves of clea'n dry 
straw, but I allow the plants to have all the moisture of the winter 
season, when the weather is mild. 

By pursuing the treatment as above described for a number of years, 
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this class of plants will- be kept in health and vigour, and will annually 
increase in size. I had this season one root of C. pubescens, which 
produced fifteen flowering stems, and another root of C. calceolus, 
with thirteen blossoms, — both of which have been grown from very 
small plants. I have also been most successful with C. spectabile. 

A very suitable mode of treatment with the tender species of Cypri- 
pediums, I will send for another Number. 



CULTURE OF FLOWERS FOR WINTER DECORATION. 

BT A. B., OF WILTS. 

Lobelia gracilis forms a neat little plant of a trailing habit, the 
small lilac flowers, producing a pleasing effect with its dark green 
foliage. I once grew some plants of it in a warm conservatory, which 
flowered beautifully from August until the following May. It succeeds 
admirably when trained to a trellis. Plants are easily raised by cut- 
tines. A slight sandy compost suits it best. 

Nemophila insignis and N. automaria. These cultivated in pots 
and grown together give a lively appearance during the dull months 
of winter, the former producing dark blue flowers, and the latter white 
flowers dotted with black spots. Every conservatory ought to be in 
possession of a few of these plants^ as they grow and flower well in any 
spare corner, and in such places where many plants will not thrive. 
They are of easy culture, and continue flowering throughout the entire 
winter. The first week in July is the best time to*,'make a prepara- 
tion for a winter's supply, the seeds should be sown in shallow pans and 
then placed in a cool frame. When the seedlings are strong enough 
they are put off into 48-sized pots, four plants in each pot, and in this 
size the 'Nemophilas flower beautifully. They grow well in sandy 
loam and leaf mould. 

Gilia tricolor. A pretty little annual, not perhaps sufficiently cul- 
tivated during winter to know its value. It requires about the same 
treatment as the Nemophilas, the seeds being sown the latter end of 
summer, with a view of getting the plants well established in pots 
before the dull season commences. Water at all times must be applied 
very cautiously. 

Phlox Drummondii, with its numerous varieties of elegant colours 
are well worthy of pot culture. It is easily raised by cuttings or seeds. 
The Phloxes form beautiful objects when grown to large specimens, 
and brought into flower early in the autumn, after which they continue 
flowering for a long duration. It thrives well in sandy peat, loam, and 
leaf mould, in equal parts. 

Phlox alba. This is a perennial, and of a dwarf habit. It is a very 
valuable plant for bedding out into the flower garden during summer. 
Early in the autumn the best of the plants being carefully lifted from 
the bed and potted, and placing them in an intermediate greenhouse, 
will produce flowers throughout a great part of winter, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the Phlox Drummondii. It grows and flowers 
well in almost any kind of soil. It is increased by division of the roots. 
(7b be continued,) 
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ROSES. 

The planting seasonhaving arrived, we are agnin favoured with De- 
scriptive Catalogues, as announced in our Advertising Sheet of our 
October and November numbers. In addition to the description of 
the Hoses, some general remarks are given on the various sections of 
them. 

That of Messrs. Paul's contains the following, and as they may 
assist our readers in making selections out of a class or classes suited 
to their object, we extract the portions with that object in view. 



SUMMER ROSES. 

Provence Roses. [Rosa Centifolia.] 

In this section are some of the finest Globular Roses grown ; their 
delicious fragrance is known to every one. To grow them in the 
highest state of beauty they should have a rich soil, and be pruned 
tolerably close. 

Moss, and their Hybrids. 

Like the Provence, they require high cultivcUion, and their in- 
creased beauty amply repays whatever additional attention they may 
receive. 

Du Luxembourg and Princess Adelaide are remarkable for great 
vigour of growth. They should be pruned very little ; some branches 
should be thinned out, and the remaining ones bent downwards, to 
induce a profusion of flowers. They may be grown, also, as Pillar 
Roses. The moderate and dwarf Moss Roses require close pruning. 

Damask Roses. 

In this section are to be found some very pretty pink Roses, with a 
delicate shade of salmon pervading the flowers, rendering them alike 
distinct and beautiful. The shoots and leaves of the Damask Roses 
are of a very light green, from which they present a striking contrast, 
when introduced among other Roses. Otherwise, they may readily be 
distinguished by their rough spinous shoots and coriaceous leaves. 

Alba Roses, and their Hybrids. [R. Alba.] 

The Alba Roses form but a small section, but are, from their 
extreme delicacy of colouring, a very valuable and popular one. They 
are distinct and surpassingly beautiful: as white, blush, flesh, and 
pink Roses, wholly without equal. 

French, Gallica or Garden Roses. 
The flowers are remarkable for their brilliant and richly- varied hues, 
perfect outline, fulness, and regularity in the disposition of the petals ; 
to all which must be added a delicious fragrance. In this section are 
some interesting striped, marbled, and spotted Roses, singularly beau- 
tiful. They require moderately close pruning. 
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Hybrid Pbovbnce. 

Like the former, thejr poesess those qualificatuHis indispengable for 
exhibition — form and fulness — in a remarkable degree : they are deli- 
cately coloured, and altogether beautiful Roses. 

Hybrids of Chinese, Bourbon, and Noisette Eoses. 

Some of the varieties marked Yig. or Rob. grow to perfection as 
Climbing or Pillar Roses. In pruning, they should be well thinned 
out, and the shoots left for flowering shortened but little. The. mode- 
rate growers require closer pruning. To the exhibitor these Hybrids 
are altogether indispensable, frequently concentrating in the same 
flower perfection in the desired points-^-^ize, form, and fulness ; and 
further, many of them are brilliantly coloured. 

Scotch Roses, and Hybrid Scotch. , 

These Roses are very early bloomers, and very aweet. i The tru^ 
Scotch are all globular, small, . and double, and of dwarf compact 
growth; they ar§ only grown as Dwarfs. The Hybrid Scotcli are 
grown both as Dwarfs and Standards, and are pretty, distinct Roses. 

, Austrian Roses. [R..Lutea.] 

Harrisonii and the Persian Yellow are the two best haardy yellow 
Roses in cultivation. The latter cannot be too highly recommended ; 
its flowers are of a deep golden yellow, and the foliage has ithe fragrance 
of the Sweet Brier. It blooms freely under ordinary treatment, but 
requires care in pruning ; the bead should be well thinned, and the 
shoots that «se left for flowering sufSsred to remain .long, for if 
shortened much, a fine head is formed, but there will be no flowers. 



CLIMBING ROSES. 

BquRSAULT RosES. [R. Alpina.J 

This is quite a distinct section, and^as Climbing Rosea, aire very 
gorgeous s they are hardy, rapid growers, blooming in immense clus- 
ters, requiring, when pruned, well thinning out, but little shortening. 

Ayrshire Roses and their Hybrids. [R. Arvensis.] 

These maybe correctly termed Running Roses; their, growth is 
fine and very rapid. For planting, in rough situations, wh^re others 
will not thrive 5 for covering • banks ; »or for running up old trees or 
pillars, the Ayrshire are excellent. They also form Weeping Roses 
of the first description when worked on tall stems. 

Evergreen Roses. [R, Sempervirens.] 

These are valuable Climbing Rosegy blooming in large clusters of 
from ten to fifty blooms, each, and holding their dafk green shining 
folie^e through a great part of winter ; they are fr^Q growers,, and 
quite hardy. Like the Ayrshire, they form beautiftil "Weeping 
Roses." In pruning, the heads should be well thinned out, a few of 
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the most pendant shoots being left their whole lei^h, which will 
flower to their very points, giving to the tree the appearance of a 
beautiful half globe, a mass of flower. A few of the best from each 
section are grown for sale in this manner. 

Banksls Roses. [B. Banksiae.] 
These Hoses require a warm wall and dry border, with two or three 
years' growth, to bloom in perfection ; they are then very beautiful. 
They also flower well in pots. They should be pruned very little j 
merely a few of the late strong shoots cut out about Midsummer. 



AUTUMNAL ROSES. 
(Flowering from July to November.) 
Perpetual Moss. Perpetual Scotch. Damask Perpetual. 
These Eoses are celebrated for their sweetness ; they are perfectly 
hardy, and continue to give forth dieir flowers through the summer 
and autumn. They are mostly of one rate of growth, forming com- 
pact headed standards. ' 

Hybrid Perpetual. 

Varieties resembling in groioth andfotiage the Hybrids of the Chinese.. 

The hybrid Perpetuals are very beautiful Roses. These, with the 
Damask Perpetuals and Bourbons, are the finest and hardiest among 
the autumnals, atkd cannot be too highly recommended to amateurs 
residing near the metropolis, or in any locality where the Tea-scented 
or Chinese do not thrive well. They are fine forcing Roses, and very 
sweet. ' It would seem that few are better adapted for pot culture. 
They thrive best in a rich soil, with close pruning, regulated a little 
by the rate of growth. The vigorous £md robust growers succeed well 
grown as Pillar Roses. 

Bourbon Roses. Noisette Roses. 

The Noisettes are fine Roses, blooming mostly in large dusters 
throughout the summer and autumn ; some of them scarcely cease 
blooming for months. T^ey are mostly free growers, and sweet ; the 
true Noisettes very hardy. The vigorous growers are well adapted 
for Climbing or Pillar Roses, blo6ming'fine very late in the yedr: 

Chinese, or Bengal Roses. [R. Indica.] 

These Roses are well adapted for growing in pots, or for planting 
in beds or lawns', or in any situation where ah abundainee and constant 
sucCe^on of flowers is desited. Compered with other Roses, tb^ 
are of small growth ; on this point diflering less among themselves 
than most dth^r s^tions. Here are some rich crimson Roses, very 
beautiful: Some are highly ftagrant. 

Tea-scented Roses. 

The "y.ea Roses are celebrated for tlieir extreme delicacy of colour- 
ing and' delicious fragrance. They are rather tender, and require 
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protection from frost during winter. When planted out of doors, the 
chief thing necessary for their successful cultivation is a soil ivell 
drained ; and if it be not naturally so, this point must be attained by 
artificial means. A light rich soil is preferable, and a slight protection 
against frost suffices. We have found branches of the Fern {Pteris 
aquUina)^ which grows plentifully on most commons, stuck loosely 
among the plants^ so as not to exclude the circulation of the air, to 
answer this end perfectly ; it mi^ be removed once or twice during 
winter in mild drying weather. Fir or Furze branches will answer 
the same purpose. For forcing and for pot>culture, when grown under 
g^asa, the Tea Roses are without equal. 



SEEDLING PANSIES. 

It 18 stated by a celebrated grower, that seedlings raised from the 
seed collected from spring blown flowers^ always prodaee the most 
perfect formed. This no doubt arises from the circumstance of their 
being less fisicilities employed at that early period to convey the pollen 
from inferior sorts to the better ones, and collectors of the seed, of 
course, refuse to gather from any but what are deemed of excellent 
quality, and thus the progeny must in the general be better in pro- 
portion. 



AUTUMN BLOOMING PANSIES. 

There are some kinds of Fansies bloom best in autumn, the following 
are of that class, and all of fine properties. We select from the JFlorist, 
— Bell's Duke of Norfolk and Aurora, Youell's Supreme and Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, Hooper's Berryer, Wonderful, and Blooming 
Girl, Thomson's Advancer, Constellation, Candidate, and Duchess of 
Rutland, Hall's Bainbow, Turner's Gem, Miss Edwards, and Addison, 
Gossett's Orastes and Polynices, Brown's Arethusa and Major's 
Milton. 



HYACINTHS GROWN IN MOSS. 

Fill an ornamental jar, or other suitable vessel, with fresh moss, let it 
be sprinkled with water, and place the bulb or bulbs firmly therein, 
covering them over with it. Let them be placed '^in a dark situation 
where it is a little warm, and the moss must be kept just moist, using 
water at all times about new milk warm.* When the roots have 
pushed about three inches long, let the vessel be removed to the light. 
A circular wire frame, with a few pieces across to tie the inside fliower 
stems to, will keep them in a properly arranged and secure state. Mr. 
Hamilton, Seedsman, 156, Cheapside, London, will supply such to 
order at a reasonable price. 

* All Hyacinths, whether grown in soil or in pots, or in water in glasses, if they 
are placed in a warm sitaation, should have the water of a gentle warmth, as cold 
water to sach would soon produce sickness. 
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ON THE LILY. 

A Fix>WEB GARDEN, with its appendages, is a -source which affords 
delight and instruction to every contemplative miod. In our journey- 
ing through this world none of us escape scenes and pangs of sorrow, 
but how often have our minds been soothed and moUified by the sight 
and fragrance of lovely flo^/ers, and we have frequently realized that 
to be a truth which has been uttered, " Every flower is a sermon,*' 
and preaches to us loudly and pow^uUy of the minute care and 
tender love of ours and its Creator. 

And what fiower, amidst immenufy, is more calciilated to arrest the 
mind than the Lily. Thus and there engaged the poet wrote 
'^ Ye loftier Lilies, bath'd in morning's dew, 
Of purity and innocence renew 
Each lovely thought ■." 

The exceeding beauty and delicacy of the Lily has been celebrated 
by writers in all ages from the time of Solomon to the present period. 
It was regarded by Jesus Christ himself as being more splendid than 
Jerusalem's great king when arrayed in all his gorgeous apparel ; and 
on this account we cannot behold the Lily without feeling a kind of 
reverence for the flower mingled with our admiration for their ele- 
gance of form and purity. 

^^ Queen of the field, in milk-white mantle drest, 
The lovely lily waved her curling crest." 

" The lily, of all the children of the spring, 
The palest — ^fairest too where £dr ones are." 

" In virgin beauty blows 
The tender Lily languishingly sweet." 

" Observe the rising Lily's snowy grace. 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

That neither toil nor spin, but careless grow. 

Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow ; 

What regal vestments can with them compare ? 

What king so shining or what queen so fair?" 
It is a source of additional pleasure to us that to the noble race of 
Lilies which have adorned our gardens from remote ages, we have 
within the last few years added to the valuable family the charming 
members from Japan and Mexico, with some hybrid productions raised 
in our own country. 

It is a generally received opinion that the oldest Lily of our gardens 
is the Lilium candidum, the common White Lily. It is doubtless a 
native of the Holy Land ; and that a flower of such magnificence and 
sweetness of odour should have early attracted the notice of the Greek 
and Roman naturalists arises from a natural cause, since we find them 
as anxious to make additions to the plants of their country as the 
botanists of modern days. 

The heathen nations held this flower in so high a regard as to con- 
secrate it to their queen of the gods, Juno, from whom they say it 
originally sprang. And in order that this celebrated flower should 



lose none of its celestial d%nity, we shall relate their account of the 
secret cause from which the Lily blesses our earth. 

<< Jupiter, wishing'to render Hercules immortal> that he might rank 
him amongst the divinities, prevailed on Juno to take a draught of 
nectar, and queen Juno ibll immediately into a profound sluiM»er ; 
Jupiter then ' placed the in&nt Hercules to her' breast, in-order 
that the divine milk might enter his frame, and so cause his immor^ 
tality. The infimt drew the milk &9ter than he could swallow, whilst 
some drops fell to the earth, from which this flower, (White Lily) 
immediately sprang up, and from this fabulous account it was called 
Rosa Junonia, that is, Juno's Rose.'' Such were the superstitions of 
olden times as relating to this lovely flower. 

Aluat, in his celctorted * emblems, tells us that Celestial Beauty 
is represented surrounded by a glory, half of the head hidden in the 
clouds, and as holding a Lily m one hand, and a compass and a ball 
in the other. And thAt Beauty is represented with a garland 'Of LtHes 
and Violets. 

As all nations agree in making a Lily the ^mbol of purity and 
modesty, it is the flt attribute of beauty, and perhaps no inhabitants of 
the earth blond it so faaf>pily with the Rose as tbe fair daughters of 
Britain. 

In the Hebrew language the name Susannah signifies a Jjily* Jn 
the Celtic language Lily signifies whiteness. 

It is related by Boyle that Charles the Fifth of Spain, in his retire- 
ment, planted a Lily at the end of August, in- the year 1558. The 
monarch died on the twenty-first of the following month, and it is pre- 
tended that, at the moihent of his death, the buti) of this Lily shot out 
on a sudden a stem wil^ two joints, supporting flowers as full blown 
and as odoriferous as l^e flowers are in Spain in their ordinary season. 
This beautiful flower was eut (we are told), and placed up(Mi the great 
altar of the church of St. Juste on the bbrdei^ of Castile; 

By whom, and at what period, this beautiful Lily was brought to 
this<Mmntry, is beyond our ^research $ but most probably it was one of 
the plants we gained from Palestine by means of the early Crusaders, 
as Chaucer noticeiB it in ar moriaj bearings — 

" Upon his crest he bare a tour, 
And therein stiked a Lily flour." 

It was in the reign of Edward the Third tliat the Herald's College 
was first instituted in l^ngland, and iii eighteen years afterwards this 
monarch ordered the arms of France to be -quartered with those of 
England, which continued to emblazon the British arms for four hun- 
dred and forty-four years. 

The Lily appears to have been a favourite flower with the ancient 
Greeks,- and in the wedding ceremonies of the modern Greeks the 
priest is supplied with two cfaaplets of Lilies and ears of corn, which 
he places on the heads of the bride and bridegroom as emblems of 
purity and abundance. • All the we4diBg. party are then crowned with 
flowers, and as they pass by the houses of their acquaintance^ flowers, 
nuts; and cakes are strewed from the windows^ 
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riie Romans appear to have regarded the Lily with equal admira- 
tioDy for tliey had it preserved or planted in baskets. Pliny mentions 
the Lily as next to the Bose. 

The common Water Lily was so fiuniliar in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, that Gerard speaks of it as a native plant. He says, ^^ Our 
English White Lillie groweth in most gardens of England." He 
farther tells us, '^ That he received roots of White Lillies from Con* 
stantinople under the Turkish title of Sultan Zambach^ which means 
Sultan's great White Flower." 

This magnificent Lily is easy of cultivation ; it does not like fre- 
quent change, but when the number of bulbs in one batch are as many 
as eight or ten, then take it up wholly and divide it into two equal 
parts, not severing each bulb, but retaining the four together, replant 
each portion as soon as can be done, for it is much more liable to 
suffer from being out of the ground than any other Lily. 
- - The period to take them up and re-plant is the first week in Septem- 
ber. They ought not to be taken up sooner than every third year. 
They flourish in a deep rich loamy soil, having a dry substratum. 
The crown of the bulb should be four inches below the surface of the 
ground. Never remove them at the spring season, as this checks their 
flowering for several years. They make a fine appearance wiien a few 
bulbs are together, and grow vigorously. When this Lily is planted 
in a flower border backed with the rich green foliage of shrubs, &c., 
they have a fine effect when in bloom. In the large half circle flower 
garden in front of the long range of plant houses, &c., in the grounds 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick-house, the boundary 
border has a large patch of these Lilies at about two yards' distance 
from each other, and, backed by green, they had a beautiful appear- 
ance when viewed from the centre of the houses. 

Some persons prefer growing it in the Bose border, or bed, in con- 
sequence of the emblematical combination of Purity (the Lily), and 
B^uty (the Bose). They appear very lovely when rising up amidst 
a mass of highly coloured Boses, and displaying their elegant flowers. 
No flower-garden should be without it, and it ought to form one of 
the floral ornaments in every cottagers' garden. It is stated that there 
are about twenty varieties of thb Lily. Bulbs may be procured at a 
very reasonable price. 

( To be continued,) 
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BY AMICUS. 

Several papers relative to the culture of this lovely sweet-scented 
flower have already appeared in this Magazine, but I think it cannot 
too often be brought before the notice of all lovers of fragrant flowers, 
and especially when it is to be had so very cheap and of such easy 
culture. With me it flourishes admirably by the following simple 
attention. 

When, in spring, the plants have ceased blooming, I turn them out 
Vol. rvi. No. 24.— JV;^, 2 b 
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into the open ground in a good rich sandy lo»&, in a bed that is raiBed 
about half a foot above the surrounding ground. The situation is 
sheltered from cold winds, and the bed is shaded during mid*day by a 
large red cedar tree, from eleven o'cloclc till two. Attention to water- 
ing, &c., is duly given, in order to promote the vigtnir of the roots. 
At the end of August I take them up and repot in pots as the size of 
the root requires, generally using 24's to S2's. A rich soil of equal 
parts of vegetable mould and good loam ia my compost. After pot- 
ting, a free soaking of water is given, and I place them in a cool 
frame, where they remain till October. I then take a few into the 
greenhouse, put them near the glass, and in a warm situation. They 
soon come into bloom, and produce abundance of flowers. A sucoes* 
siou is taken in, and by this means I have a supply of flowers from 
October to May, at which time they are turned out into the open 
ground again. 



THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

BT BUBBIENSIS. 

About twenty years ago I procured some bulbs of the above beautiful 
Lily,, and -having the advantage of growing some at the foot of a south 
aspected garden wall, and also of a west one, I planted thirty of them, 
at equal distances, in a very good, rich, deep soil, placing the bulbs 
nine inches deep, so as to have them protected from frost. 

In three years' (or many in two years) time the whole of the bulbs 
bloomed beautifully^ in some three or four stems, and one year there 
were fifteen flowers on one stem. They continued to bloom in Septem^ 
ber annually, in a most splendid manner, unUl 1843. That year no 
bloom appeared. They bloomed well in 1644, 1846, and 1847, but 
no bloom in 1845. This present year there are only three in bloom, 
and no sign of any other bloom ; these three are very luxuriant. These^ 
roots have never been disturbed or meddled with in any manner since 
first planted. The foliage f\ill as luxuriant the years they failed to 
bloom, as on other years, and this year I thought it more lulcuriant 
than usual. This bed used to be quite a show to my friends^ 

What had I better do with it ? Dig up the bulbs and clear away 
any offsets (if there be any) ? And if so, when is the proper season^ in 
November or in December? 

I every year cover the whole bed with rotten stable manure ; it is 
not dug in, and in the spring the manure is raked off. Every flower 
in the centre of the bed always flourishes exceedingly. It faces the 
sun, and is very well sheltered. I never knew a winter when the frost 
penetrated to the bulbs in this bed. 



CULTURE OP ERICA CERINTHOIDES. 

This ippecies is one of the loveliest of the charming tribe of Cape 
Heaths. It« foliage is neatly covered with a soft down, and ite large 
tube-formed rich scarlet flowers, arranged several together in a terminal • 
ct^own, are exceedingly beautifti] and ornam^tai. It bloome from 
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April to November, and merits a place in every greenhouse. It is 
usually considered diffioult to manage, so as to have it a compact 
bushy plant, and it is generally seen with only two or three long 
naked crooked branches, and very few flowers. It has, however, the 
natural habit of pushing forth every year a number of young shoots 
from the bottom of the main stem ; such should be encouraged.. If 
they are v^ry nmneroos, a part should be thinned out, leaving as maiiy 
at will form it into a oompaet^ neat^ symmetrical plant. In order to 
promote this object^ the principal stem from which the shoots proceed 
should be cut off nearly to the place they push from. A proper ar- 
rangement having once been provided, its bushy form is easily retained 
by an annual shortening of the' shoots which have bloomed. By this 
mode of treatment a profusion of its elegant flowers are produced, and 
the plant becomes one of the finest the greenhouse contains. 

The cutting in of the plant must be done after the growing season is 
over; this is usually the case by October, at which time the young 
shoots from the bottom are beginning to push forth. Early in the 
following March the plant should be re-potted, in a good sandy turf 
peat, in a rough state, with a few bits of charcoal mingled in it. A 
liberal drainage too is essential. 

This pruning in of the plant gives new vigour to it, and its sub- 
sequent healthiness and beauty when in bloom is quite surprising, and 
handsomely compensates .for every attention. No doubt other naked 
growing kinds might be improved both in form and flowers by a simi- 
lar treatment. 



SCHOOL GARDENS, 

The following admirable plan for promoting the love of industry in 
lads, we should like see adopted as extensively as possible. ^^ In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Nottingham are an imniedse number 
of small gardens, occupied and cultivated by all grades of society ; 
and with a most laudable and praiseworthy feeling the friends con- 
nected with the High-Pavement Chapel Boys' Sunday-school have 
purchased two of these inclosures, in each of which is a commodious 
summer-house. One of th^se gardens is <!ultivated by the elder bo3's, 
the other by the juniors, . Each garden is subdivided into smaller 
allotments, which are assigned to their respective tenants, boys from 
ten to fourteen years old, who cultivate and crop them according to 
their own fancy, a small portion of each being devoted to flowers. 
The diligence and ability displayed by these youthftil gardeners is 
really astonishing. We haye inspected their ctops during several past 
summers, and ivith truth can say we were highly delighted with them. 
The onions, lettuce, celery, carrots, potatoes. &c., were excellent, and 
would vie with the productions of older ana more experienced culti- 
vators. Prize gooseberries ate also grown, and this year the crops of 
London, Companion, Gunner, Eagle, &c., wereamongst the best we have 
ever seen, either at Nottingham or elsewhere ; in feet, these boys always 
endeavour to obtain, either by seeds or plants, the best varieties possible. 
In connexion with these gardens, and to excite emulation, a vegetable 

2b2 
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and flower-show is instituted. This is held in the schooWooms at 
Nottingham, and prizes are given for the best productions in vege- 
tables, as well as for stands of pansies, verbenas, collections of annual 
and perennial flowers and nosegays, or bouquets^ as they are called by- 
some, but we fancy our readers will like the old English name best. 
These exhibitions of youthful skill and industry are well attended/' 
Should any of our readers wish^ we can furnish them with the rules by 
whieh these 8chool->gardens are managed. — Midland Florist, 



CHINESE GARDENING. 



The dwarf vegetation of China is peculiar to that country. I have 
in my possession an oak tree two feet high bearing acorns, and its 
trunk bearing all the external marks of an aged tree. I have also had 
orange and citron trees of the same size, baring fruit of a very fine 
flavour. One of these orange trees used to produce, at the same 
moment, incipient buds, blossoms in full flower, fruit newly set, and of 
full size, both in a green state and ripe. I have seen a lu-cliee tree, 
whose natural size is that of ai full-grown mulberry, dwarfed into one 
of three feet, its trunk having all the appearance of old timber, and 
the branches naturally taper^. The mode of dwarfing is simple : the 
branch of a full-grown tree is covered with mould, which is bound 
round with cloth or matting, and kept moist ; the fibres soon shoot 
into the mould. The branch is then cut from the tree, planted in the 
earth, and the fibres thus become the roots, and the branch a tree, 
bearing blossoms and fruit. The buds at the extremity are taken off, 
and thus other buds and branches are formed. After a certain time 
syrup is applied to the stem, which attracts insects, and the bark being 
thus injured gives the knotted and aged appearance of old trees, pieces 
of bamboo being applied to give any desired form to the branches. — 
Dublin University Magazine^ SepLy 1848. 



FORCING THE ROSE. 



If Hoses are required early, now begin. The properly prepared plants 
have grown a season in the pots. Take off some portion of the surface 
soil and replace it with equal parts of well rotted manure ( if cow ma- 
nure it is best) and loam, give them a good soaking of water and place 
them in the forcing-house or frame. The heat should be, for the first 
fortnioht, about fifty- eight degrees, and then be raised to about sixty- 
two ; Kept at this temperature they will bloom admirably. The above 
is the heat by day, it should be about five degrees lower during night. 
The plants must be syringed every day, doing it early in the morning ; 
as the days lengthen, and when fine, do it again a little while before 
sunset. Smoke the plants occasionally to keep down the green-fly. 
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ON WINDOW GREENHOUSES, AND TREE VIOLETS* 

During thie past summer I have taken .'many excursions around Lon- 
don, and have been much pleased to see the improved style of the 
villas, terraces, &c., which have recently been, or now are, in the 
course of erection. What pleased me most was to notice, in nume- 
rous instances, the invaluable appendage of a small greenhouse, ele- 
vated to be even with the general sitting-room, whether upon the first 
or second floor. In some cases the construction wa^ at the side of the 
building, and had the end next the room of glass and the entrance to 
the plants there ; this structure was warmed by a metal pipe, or flue, 
passing through it from the lower room, usually a cellar, kitchen, &c. 
In others, very numerous cases, a structure was made in front of the 
second floor windows, which are what is denominated window green- 
houses. These were warmed too, I found, in many cases from the 
room beneath, the waste heat of a kitchen fire being employed. 

This style of window gardening, &c., has been rather extensively 
adopted in Belgium and France for some years., and I recollect some 
remarks upon it in reference to Belgium being inserted some few years 
back in the " Gardener's Chronicle.*' 

" In Belgium," says M. Victor Faquet, " wherever you go you see 
spaces between double sashed windows filled in the winter time with 
the most charming flowers. Elsewhere the balconies are turned into 
greenhouses, and you may find on even the fifth or sixth floor a minia- 
ture stove gay with the brightest flowers and the greenest foliage. In 
Paris there are many such contrivances, especially two on the fourth 
floor of a house in the Boulevard de la Madeleine. Here are to be 
£Dund the rarest plants. Camellias grow in an open bed. Passion- 
flowers cling to the columns ; the creeping Fig forms a carpet upon 
the walls, and Water-plants start up from tiny basins Curiously con- 
trived in the solid brick work. By turning a screw a stream of limpid 
water flows down a rock, from whose crevices start up Ferns and Ly- 
copod Mosses, <Scc. And what is it that adjoins this little Paradise 
but a bed- room. The first beams of the morning sun throw upon the 
bed of the owner the shadows of Palm-leaves and Bananas, or of gar- 
lands of Passion-flowers." 

These contrivances are worthy of a very much larger extension, and 
I now have hopes that in this country we shall go far beyond our con- 
tinental neighbours in number and excellency of structure. I am a 
London amateur gardener, and along the front of my second floor 
sitting-room, having a south aspect, I have a glass construction four 
feet wide, extending three feet beyond the outside part of each of the 
two front windows. On each side of the window I have a stage of six 
shelves, and the plants upon them do not obstruct the light into the 
room. In front view from the room I have three rows of low plants 
placed. Each recess holds about one hundred plants. Tlie usual 
folding windows for the room are provided, so that I can have the 
plants entirely excluded from the room, or the contrary, at pleasure. 
My erection is heated from the underground kitchen fire ; a separate 
small flue is carried from the fire, which I can use or otherwise by 
means of a thick iron damper fixed in the flue. I have a covering of 
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a thick woollen material, which ia fixed to draw tip ubder a box over 
the entire roof; this is drawn over in cold nights, and even without 
fire I find it to be a sufficient protection. The material is nearly half 
an inch thick. 

Now this very valuable appendage afifords me the felicity of having 
the beauties and fragrance ot a number of suitable plants throughout 
the entire year — such as Roses, Pelargoniums. Heliptropes, Bulbous 
tribes, and one of my greatest iavourites is the Tree Violet. I noticed 
in the last Number of this Magazine you made some remarks upon it, 
and recommended its more general cultivation ; it is every way worthy. 
I have it in constant bloom from September to June. I train up my 
plants so as to form them into what are termed trees ; this is readily 
done, by training up a single shoot to a stick, and pinching off all 
side shoots to the height desired. It may be done to any ot the fra- 
grant Violets with equal results. They have an interesting appearance 
when from one to two feet high and laden with bloom. The perpetual 
tree Violet is readily increased by runners from untr?dned plakits, or by 
cuttings taken off at a joint. 



ON CULTIVATING PLANTS IN DWELLING BOOMS, 
WINDOWS, &c. 

BY LUCY. 

In the Cabinet for last July I observed some remarks are inserted 
on the above-named interesting, and now very general, method of 
growing plants in pots. Reference is particularly made to protecting 
the roots from the injurious effects of hot sun and hot rooms. The 
means to prevent it being long ornamental wire, or wooden boxes, in 
which the pots being placed, the spaces between the pots to be filled 
up with moss. This plan I adopted, and it answered admirably. An 
additional attention, however, was given to have the moss moistened 
every evening ; this tended to keep the soil in an equal decree of 
moisture, and the evaporation to the under side of the foliage was 
still further serviceable. Not having the convenience of placing a box 
in one of my windows, I had recourse to the following plan, which I 
very much approve of. t had some various-sized pots mude having 
upright sides, no hole in the bottom, but three smallish holes in the 
sides, about two inches from the bottom, to, let off any surplus water 
and to admit air. Into one of these I placed the pot in which a plant 
was growing, the rim of the pot renting upon the edge of the outer* 
or case, pot. 

The plant pot tapering downwards, and hanging by ite rim, left a 
apace, widening to the bottom, between it and the outer one, and the 
moisture arising from the surplus water carried upwards by the air 
entering at the side holes tended to keep the soil cool and moist. My 
plants flourished surprisingly thus treated. The heat of the sun and 
dry winds did not in the least affect the soil in the pots. Any suiplus 
w?^ter not required is readily emptied out of the case pot. 
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AUTUMN BLOOMING ROSES. 

Thjs followiog were exhibited at the Horticultural Society's Rooms on 
October 3rd, by MessrB. Paul : — 

Hybrid perpetual* — I#ady Seflbon, lilac-blush. Lady Alice Peel, 
rosy oarmioe. Louia Boidillon, rich deep rose. Jacques Lafittei 
cherry crimson. Mrs. Elliott, light crimson and purple, Comtesse 
Dudiatel, rosy pink. La Reine, large brilliant rosy lilac. Dr. Marx, 
oarmine. Marquis Bucella, rich rosy-red lighter edges. William 
Jesse, orimson tinged with lilac. Madame Lafiay, large rosy crim- 
son. Edward Jesse, crimson, shaded with dark purple. Baronue 
Prevost) pale rose. Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose mottled. Law- 
rence de Montmorency, rosy pink tinged with lilac, Du Boi, or 
Crimson Perpetual. 

J?our6o».^«Aoidalie, French white. Amarantine, purplish-rose 
Oomte d'Eu, bright carmine. Madame Desprez, rosy lilac. Celi- 
mene, pretty blush. Armosa, bright pink. Comtesse de Seine et 
Marne, brilliant orimson. Queen, fawn colour. Pierre de St. Cyr, 
rosy lilac and crimson. Vicomte de Cassey, fine red. La Grena- 
dier, light crimson. Due de Chartres, rosy red. Souchet, deep crim- 
son purple. 

' Tea. — Caroline, pink with deep rose centre. Comte de Paris, 
light crimson tinged with lilac. 

CAtwa.-— Mrs. Bosanquet, pretty flesh colour. Cramoise Superieure, 
rich scarlet and velvet crimson. 



ON THE ROSE. 

BT JUYBMIS. 



I AM desirous, this season, to plant a border with Roses, it will hold 
three hundred. I purpose having tall, and then dwarf standards, and 
the front row dwarfs of the usual kind. My soil is a gravelly loam, 
please inform me whether it will do, or what may I sut>stitute as sui- 
table. 

[The 9oil you have is too open, and liable to be so hot in summer as 
to damage the roots and the plants to be killed at an early period. 
A strong yellow loam (not clay) from a foot to half a yard deep is 
desirable, and it must have a dry substratum, and have a provision for 
all excess of water to be drained away. 

It must be well enriched with rotten manure, if of cow dung all 
the better. Let the border have a slight inclination from the back to 
the front. The sooner they are planted in November the better, as 
the fresh rootlets will push into the soil before winter, and bloom the 
more vigorously next season. They will, however, succeed if planted 
any time up to the end of February, after that time there is much 
hazard of their living. Always give a good watering at the roots at 
the time when planting ; this sinks the soil firmly around the roots 
and contributes much to the plants growing.] 
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LEAF OR VEGETABLE MOULD. 

Now is the time to provide for this very essential article in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of flowers. Get together all the leaves necesary 
!br the quantity of soil desired, do not lay them more than lour feet 
thick, and over them throw soil enough to retain them in the position 
laid. In this way they will not heat, but gradually moulder into a 
proper rich condition. The situation should be where the descending 
showers will fall upon the mass, as this element tends to bring the 
material earlier fit for use. A soaking or two of water given to the 
heap will also promote the object. They do not usually become pro- 
perly reduced at the end of one year, but require a second, and during 
the one or even two years, the heap should be turned occasionally, 
always throwing over it after this operation a slight covering of earth 
to secure the leaves at the surface from blowing away. This pro- 
vision for plant growing is invaluable ; it supplies a food that most 
plants feed upon with avidity, and is {Nromotive in a great degree to a 
fruitful vigour. Embrace present advantages, lose not time. 



ON PRUNING ROSES. 



Cultivators of Roses are greatly divided in opinion as to the best 
period when Roses should be pruned. Some stating it should be per- 
formed in autumn, whilst others assert it must be done when the 
severity of winter closes, usually at the end of February. Now both 
parties are right in some respects. There are Roses which should be 
pruned in autumn and others in the spring. 

All the early blooming Roses, which usually ripen their wood well, 
may safely be pruned in autumn. Of this class are the Gallica, or 
French Roses as they are termed. In doing it to the dwarf-growing ones, 
every shoot should be cut down so as only to leave two or three biids. 
This rigorous system must regularly be pursued in after years. When 
the old plants have stood for four years it is best to have a supply of 
young ones. Plants raised from layers are better than suckers ; having 
received a check by the operation they are more prolific in blooming, 
and the flowers upon sucker plants are never so fine as those the layers 
produce. 

All the late blooming Roses should not be pruned till towards the 
end of February, this is necessary with the soft-wooded kinds, and 
when pruned they should not be cut in short as the Gallicas, such are 
the China and Damask Roses, along with their immense varieties. In 
pruning them, too, the knife must be sparingly used. Only the older 
brown coloured shoots should be cut out, and they wholly ; thin away 
all extra young shoots. Also it is from the extremities of the shoots 
of these Roses that the flowers are produced, and which feet is a 
sufficient guide in the pruning process. 

Climbing Roses for the most part bloom from the ends' of their 
shoots, it is therefore quite evident they should not be cut in, but a 
judicious thinning of the old shoots as well as cut away the surfaces of 
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new ones, is requisite* A summer thinning of the new shoots is very 
necessary, in order that only a proper number may be retained for the 
following y^ur's blooming. 

Scotch and Sweet Briar Roses, with all their varieties, only require 
any old shoots cut away, or vigorous sudcers pruned down to about 
£>ur. inches long. They require no more attention in pruning. 

In pruning Standard Roses some attention should be paid to have 
the heads somewhat more natural in form, and not be of that very 
stiff manner often seen, [the result of shortening back to one or two 
buds* The method to be adopted is to allow a sufficient number of 
shoots to be kept longer than the rest. The former will push shoots, 
the ends will, become somewhat pendant, whilst the others will supply 
the closer portion of the head and thus render it as a whole more 
natural and symmetrical. 



LILIES. 

Less attention than it deserves is paid by the amateur florist to the 
genus Lilium, although among its species are so many lovely flowers. 
AH those which are half-hardy, as the Purple Lily, L. atrosanguineuni. 
White beauteous Lily, L. speciosum album, and Spotted Lily, L. 
punctatum, may be grown with superior excellence in the following 
mode : — 

Pot them in 6-inch pots early in November, drained well, and filled 
with one part charred turfy loam, one part leaf-mould, one part cow- 
dung, and one part sandy loam. Bury the bulbs only just beneath the 
surface, give M'ater after two or three days, place on the front shelf of 
the greenhouse, and when the roots reach the bottom of the pots, re- 
move at once to 12-inch pots to remain. When bloom-buds appear, 
give liquid manure once a-week, besides watering as required. Shade 
whilst in bloom, and, as the leaves decay, gradually reduce the appli- 
cation of water. In November, re-pot the bulbs, removing the off- 
sets, in 6-inch pots as before. — Cottage Gardener » 

[These sized pots may do for small bulbs of the Japan Lilies, but 
lai^e bulbs will require pots which are at least ten inches diameter, 
aud twelve deep.] j 



THE FUCHSIA. 



SfVEaAL years back we inserted some particulars relative to a number 
of Fuchsias we had planted out in the open border. From that time 
to the present they have continued to flourish and bloom profusely. 
The largest bushes are now nearly five feet high, and nearly that 
across, and when in full bloom with their pendant lovely gems of 
flowers, they are the admiration of all beholders. 

The situation they occupy is a square of fifteen yards each way, 
divided into four beds, crossing the centre at right angles by a walk 
each way.. The soil is a sandy loam two feet deep on a gravelly sub- 
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■oil^ the beck are raised from nx inchai at thA sides lo about ten inelies 
at the middle. The ntnation is open to the east, but the ground in* 
cliues to the west. It is also open to the south. It is sheltered on 
the west and north sides. The only protection thej have had has been 
six or eight inches thickness of dry leaves that has been laid around 
the plants in autumn^ and a sprinkling of earth upon them to stay them 
where laid. For the last two winters we did not even give such pro- 
tection, but left them wholly exposed. We never out the tops off in 
autumn, but such as are injured in winter, we dress away when spring 
arrives. 

The last two winters this dressing was not rendered necessary ; the 
entire bushes withstood the frost without sustaining damage. The 
shoots were so well matured as to become quite woody. The Fuchsia 
is certainly one of the handsomest shrubs that can adorn the flower 
garden or shrubbery. The kinds we turned out at first have now be- 
come of an entire hardy habit, and some of tbem keep their foliage in 
full rich green vigour through winter. In very dry seasons we liave 
given an occasional soaking of water to the roots. Our plants gene- 
rally bloom for iht period of six months. 



ON THE CHORGZEMAS. 



In the last number of the Horticultural Magazine some useful remarks 
are inserted on the culture of this handsome flowering genus. They 
embody some of the following particulars in connexion with ours ;-'^ 

Two or three of the Chorozemas are of a climbing habit, but the 
others, species as well as hybrid varieties, are naturally of a bushy 
habit. By mismanagement, however, it is not uncommon to see plants 
with long naked stems, and a few, almost leafless^ branches compose 
a miserable head. This defect arises from two causes; first, being 
grown in too high a temperature; and secondly, by neglecting to 
pinch off the leading shoots, to induce the production of side shoots^ 
till a Buflieiency is obtained to compose a handsome bushy plant 
clothed with fine foliage, and in its season bloom too from the rim of 
the pot to the highest shoot. 

The plants ought not to be grown rapidly. Only keep them from 
frost and strong currents of wind, and they cannot have too much air 
or too much light. They delight in a compost of two parts turfy peat 
to one part of good pasture-loamy soil. These must not be* sifted fine, 
but either chopped up or be rubbed by the hand through a coarse 
riddle. A liberal drainage of crocks, upon which a few bits of turf 
must be laid. At the growing season they require a good supply of 
soft water, and no stagnant water must be allowed, in saucers or from 
a deficient dminage, for in either ease the death of the plant would 
soon ensue. Do not allow a hollqw at the sur&ce of the soil in the 
pot around the stem of the plant, for water in an undue quantity 
sinking in that particular part will soon destroy it. Care must be 
taken not to have the plant placed low in tlite pot, only so low at tlio 
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sides as to give space for a sufficient safely of water to satisfy the 
wants of the plant. Let the centre of the ball be as high as the rim 
of the pot. The climbing ones require proper supports $ and to pre* 
vent them becoming naked below, the side shoots must have the leads 
pinched off as often as necessary to furnish them entirely in every 
part. All the tribe are handsome, blooming profusely, and are easy of 
cultivation ; also are readily increased by cuttings inserted in sand, or 
&om seed, A collection of the best, if not all, ought to be in every 
greenhouse. They do well grown in a pit-frame, and removed into the 
greenhouse for blooming* 



SELECT WINTER.FLOWERING IN-DOOR PLANTS. 

EBAN!nafiHUM PULCH&LLUM» (Justicia nervosa of some). — This is an 
invaluable plant for winter, it blooms from November till May in pro- 
fusion ; and no stove, warm room, or warm greenhouse, [should be 
without it. Its numerous intense blue flowers far exceed in beauty 
those of the new Plumbago Larpentse. A fine bushy plant in fuU 
bloom is the admiration of all who see it. The plant is to be had at a 
trifling cost, is easy of cultivation, and propagates readily by cut- 
tings. 

Justicia speciosa. — This is a plant of easy culture, bears cutting in 
weU, imd readily forms a profuse blooming bush of any desired size. 
Its beautiful rosy-violet flowers, produced in terminal sjpikes so nu- 
merously, and for so long a period, have a very lively appearance. It 
can be procured at a low price. It does well either in a stove, warm 
greenhouse, or sitting-room. 

CoAONiiiLA oiiAUCA. — This is a charming plant for the greenhouse 
or sitting-room. Its neat pinnated foliage of glaucous hue is pretty, 
and when its vast predion of rich yellow pea-formed flowers in fine 
heads are in bloom, it is highly ornamental, and its contrast with such 
flowers as those above-mentioned is very striking. It blooms from 
October to May. It can be procured at a trifling cost. 

Daphnb odoba. — This is a charming old inhabitant of our green- 
houses, and yet but seldom seen. The reason is, its proper mode of 
culture is not often given it. The plant should first be grown freely 
to produce wood, then pinch off the leads in order to have it a bushy 
plant. Having accomplished this, let the plants be duly attended 
during summer in the greenhouse, so as to get the new wood perfectly 
ripenidi at the end of September or in October, place them in the 
warmest part of the house, and they soon display their peculiar sweet 
rich perfumed flowers. They are not of much show, but their fra- 
grance more than compensates. The original species has white flowers, 
but there are some varieties of a rose-colour, and one with red, this 
latter flowers more freely than the others, but is not so fragrant as the 
white. A single plant will fill a house or room with rich perfume. It 
can be had cheap. 

Gbsnsbia zbbbina. — This comparatively new plant is a charming 
winter bloomer.. Its large heads of numerous powers are very orna* 
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mental, and the lively contrast of scarlet and yellow in the same 
flower is particularly pleasing and handsome. It blooms very pro- 
fusely from October to May. It does well in the stove, warm green- 
house, or sitting-room. It ought ^to be in each. Can be had very 
cheap. 

CoBBCBA 8PECI08A. — ^Besides this lovely flowering species there are 
numerous hybrids which have been raised within the last seven years, 
many of them peculiarly handsome, all beautiful and interesting. The 
best we have seen are the following : — Atro rubens, brilliant, eamosa, 
delicata, excelsa, floribunda, picta-superba, rosea alba* Harrisii, Oar 
vendishii, nobillissima, robusta, ne plus ultra, and lutea. Their 
beautiful tube-formed, or bell-shaped flowers, borne in profusion from 
October to June, and of handsomely contrasted colours in scarlet, 
crimson, white, rose, red, green, Ac, produce a very pleasing and 
striking eflect. Every greenhouse ought to have a select collection of 
them, and every sitting-room should have one or more in its collectiou 
of plants. They are sold at a cheap price. 
(To be continued.) 



ON RAISING TROPICAL SEEDS. 
Br Exonciu 
Much of the disappointment in raising seeds is occasioned either by the 
access of light, by deep covering, by too much or too little moisture, 
or by insufiicient heat. Many plants will grow well at a temperature 
quite incompetent to promote and sustain the germination of their 
seeds ; for instance, the Kidney Bean (Fhaseolus) can, during a cold 
wet summer, only be cultivated in Britain by starting the seed in a hot- 
bed. The well-known difficulty in causing imported Cocoa-nuts to 
germinate may arise from insufficient heat, or from the fruit having 
become dry by remaining too long on the tree. The liquid contain^ 
in the nut is indispensable in the process of germination, as the food of 
the embryo can only be absorbed in a liquid state. Although tiie 
Cocoa-nut is cultivated in the mountainous parts of Jamaica, where 
the atmospheric temperature varies from GO to 90^, it only assumes 
the characteristic grandeur of Palms, and can only be propagated with 
certainty by the sea-side, where the heat of the soil exceeds I2(fi 
From what has come under my own limited observation, I think it may 
safely be laid down as a rule in sowing tropical seeds, that, how well, 
soev er a plant may grow at the minimum temperature of its native 
locality, the maximum temperature of that spot ought to be maintained 
while the seeds are vegetating. The chemical eflect of light, so inju- 
rious to small seeds, such as Lidanthus, Lobelia, &c., could easily be 
obviated by having sashes glazed with coloured glass. Larger seeds, 
however, that admit of being covered to the depth of half an inch, do 
not require such protection when sown in March. If the atmospheric 
temperature and humidity of the locality of every plant were better 
known, the proper mode of cultivating exotics would be more readily 
predetermined. Many individuals resident in foreign countries are de- 
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terred ftom collecting seeds and plahts from inability to name them, 
while others think they have greatly enhanced their value by noting 
their Liunean class and order. But I presume the information most 
desirable to accompany a package (suppose from Jamaica), is' to kriow 
whether a given plant grows by the sea*side, or towards the summit of 
the Blue Mountains, where the temperature varies from 40^ to 75° ; 
whether in the partial light of a deep dell, or exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun in the open glade ; or whether an annual, a lowly shrub, 
or a lofty tree. Such information niight be communicated by any one. 
The most useful and interesting part of geography is the distribution 
of plants, as they are dependent in a greater degree on external agents, 
such as heat and light, than animals. 



ON FORCING ROSES AND OTHER SHRUBS. ^ 

There is a great mistake made by gardeners who force flowers, when 
they throw away the plants and take fresh ones for the following year. 
The same plahts are better in most cases than new ones, for it stands 
to reason, that having done flowering earlier they make their growth 
earlier, and havo a longer time to ripen than those which have not 
been forced. But the treatment must begin diff*erently ; the first year 
ought to go for nbthing, the flower buds ought to be taken off instead 
o€ being allow-ed to open, the growth of the plants ought to be com- 
pleted, and then they ought to be allowed to rest ; when pruned and 
plaxsed in the house again, they will open as strong as ever and flower 
welU and the same plants regularly bloomed, shifted, grown and rested, 
will always make the effort to grow earlier every year after. The 
habits of plants can be reversed so nearly, as to make them completely 
. change their season. Forced flowers are generally treated ill ; after 
they have bloomed, they are for the most part neglected, and make no 
grow^ ; the iiistant plants are done with, which is when the bloom 
begins to look untidy, they should be taken the greatest care of, their 
pots changed if too full of roots, their growth completed in the house, 
if the season requires it, instead of being all huddled together and 
starved. The same Roses have been forced year after year for several 
years, in finer order every season, and there is no plant more ticklish 
than the Rose to force. When plants are treated regularly, grown 
properly, and rested well, they do not require half the heat to force 
them. This may be seen by experiment, for if they are removed to 
the greenhouse with fresh plants, they will begin to grow weeks if not 
months sooner than those that have never been forced ; you might as 
well tell us that a vine wants to rest a season, as that a flower does. 
If oar friends among the practical men would act on this plan awhile, 
they, would soon leave off resting plants a season. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Lilaes, and many other subjects will force quite as well as 
vines, and their seasons may be pretty nearly reversed by habit. A 
Rose-tree blooms actually better the third year it is forced than it does 
the second ; and as they do not require such strong heat, they are not 
necessarily drawn, which a plant taken from the open ground, and not 
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previously forced, always is. All that plants require is, that they 
shall be grown without being drawn up, and the growth completed 
after their flowers have decayed ; yet not one gardener in fifty forces 
a plant the second year, when it would, if properly managed, be better 
than it was the first. — Ole$my-s Garden AltMnao. 



; ON THE CULTURE OF QUEEN AND GIANT STOCKS- 

BT A FLoaisr. 
The entire race of Stocks are plants I much admire, and there is not 
a kind, I believe, of these which thrive in the open air of this country 
but I possess. I am more especially partial to the above-*named 
Stocks, and they very deservedly stand in high repute, producing by 
proper management spikes of flowers two feet long, and each separate 
blossom two inches in diameter. In addition to their ^lendour and 
fragrance they bloom during all the summer season, and are among 
the finest ornaments of the flower garden,* their various colours grown 
in contrast producing a fine effect. 

This season I have blooming plants of the following kinds :-^ 

1. The best way of propagating is by seeds, and unless some little 
attention be paid to the selection of the seed double flowers will very 
rarely be produced. Always collect the seeds from such plants as have 
semi-double flowers, or which grow in the immediate neighbourhood 
or are surrounded by double ones \ for although double ones ' have no 
power to produce seed themselves, and it has been disputed whether 
they can impregnate others, yet it has been always found that plants 
luised from seed gathered in such situations have amongst them a 
greater number of double ones than when the seed-bearing plants grew 
under different circumstances. 

2. The best time for sowing is the beginning of May. This should 
be done on a border of light sandy soil prepared for the purpose, on 
an eastern or south-eastern aspect ; never on a south aspect, as this 
would be too hot for them. Of all other modes the best is to sow the 
seeds in shallow drills, six inches apart, scattering the seed v^y thinly. 

3. Water as often as they require it, but never do this in the middle 
of the day, when the sun is hot, for the plants would be liable to be 
damaged by the sun, rendering the drops of water hot, and thereby 
scalding the leaves, which, if it did not entirely destroy them) M'«uld 
greatly retard their growth. The best time is either very early in the 
morning, or towards five o'clock in the evening, when the sun's rays 
are oblique. 

4. When the plants are nearly three inches high they should be 
thinned out to six inches apart in the rows, and afterwards to a foot, 
taking up every other row ; and those plants taken out should be 
transplanted carefully into a similar border as that pr^fudred for the 
fi:eed-bed, or be planted three or four together in the flower bordera ; 
the former plan is the best, if it is convenient, because the whole are 
more easily protected through the severity of winter. In either case 
they must be taken up with balls, and be sheltered f^om the sun, and 
regularly watered, until they have begun to grow again. Those left 
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iD the seedling bed will be much finer plants in the aatumn than the 
transplanted ones, from the circumstance of having' received no check 
in removing, which, from having so small a quantity of fibrous roots, 
prevents their growth for some time. 

5. On the approach of winter the borders may either be hooped 
over, and be covered with mats in severe cutting weather, or a frame 
may be set over the plants, and the glasses ptit on to preserve them. 
If they are left entirely exposed, if the plants are not killed, the long 
leaves will be beat to pieces by the winds, and the naked stalks, at 
the approach of spring, will be very unsightly. Those planted in 
patches in the flower borders may be protected by 'branches of spruce 
fir, stuck into the ground round them, in the absence of other shelter. 

6. In March, If the weather be fine, or if not early in April) take 
them up with as large balls as they can be got, and plant them in the 
situations intended for them in the flower borders. Early in June 
th^ will come into bloom, and will more than repay for all the care 
taken of them. 



FUMIGATING. 

BT SDWABP. 

My standard Rose-trees being very much infbsted this year with the 
Green Fly and other insects, I had recourse to the following usefh]^ 
and at the same time very cheap and simple, contrivance to rid myself 
of them. I ordered a box not unlike a watchhouse, of half-inch deal, 
sev^i feet high and four feet in diameter, of an octdgon shape, with 
one of the sides made to open like a door, with a hole an inch in 
diameter three inches from the ground to admit the nose of the bellows. 
I then lifted it over one of my rose-trees, and placed the fumigating 
apparatus in the interior ; after a few minutes' application at the 
bellows I had the pleasure of seeing those detestable pests fall to the 
ground. After a good syringing the trees looked as healthy and were 
as free from insects as I ever saw any. Of course the box may be made 
of any size. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 

NfiAHLY seven years have elapsed since we figured this gorgeous 
climber in our "Mag. Bot.'* (vol.vli., t. 128), and there, in treating 
of its culture, we recommended that it should be well pruned during 
the period of rest. It is to be regretted that, notwithstanding thehigli 
character we then gave of it, this deserving plant is still very little 
grown in our stoves, and where it is found, the display of its flowers 
is, generally speaking, very imperfect. We are therefore induced to 
give a further notice on the subject, in the hopes of stimulating those 
wlio have not hitherto possessed this splendid plant, to immediately 
c^tain it, and by pointing out to those who have it already and have 
flowered it very imperfectly, a few traits in its culture, by following 
which they will be able to render it an object of admiration. 
• The temperature requisite is a moist stove, where, during the grow 
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ing season especially, a cousiderabte liinount <^f both^heat and moisture 
can be supplied. 

The soil most suitable is'a mixture of turfy loam, two parts ; sandy 
peat, half a part ; and leaf mould, half a part : the latter must be well 
rotted, and the two former should be of a very fibrous quality, and be 
<Mdy roughly broken. 

If the plants are to be*grown in pots, lai^ ones should be selected 
for the permanent flowering ones ; for if the roots be at all cramped, 
the produce of flowers will not give satis&ction to the cultivator. 
Young plants will progress very rapidly in growth if they are placed in 
a brisk heat and shif^ pretty often, to prevent the roots becoming 
matted ; but to have this 'gem in the highest perfection, plant it out in 
a prepared border in the stove, in a situation where its roots will derive 
some warmth from the heating apparatus ; then it will riot in luxuriance, 
and produce immense festoons of gorgeous JBowers, the grandeur of 
which must be seen to be properly appreciated. Its season of flower- 
ing, too, being throughout the winter months, is another, quality which 
renders it doubly valuable. 

Water may be liberally supplied from May to the end of August, 
that IB, during the season of growth, both over the foliage and at the 
roots ; but this must be considerably diminished as autumn progresses, 
that the new wood may have an opportunity of ripening, and the 
syringing must be altogether dispensed with. When the plants are 
brought into a state of rest, very little is required even at the roots, 
although they will not at any time endure drought without injuiy. A 
little very thin* liquid manure, administered once or twice a-week 
during the time the plant is in full growth, is an excellent assistant to 
the development of its parts. 

When the growing season is quite over, that for flowering com- 
mences ; this is generally about the middle of October, and usually 
continues until the middle of February. 

. As soon as the flowering season terminates, prepare the plants for 
wintering. If in pots, they may be placed at the cool end of the stove ; 
but if planted out, this of course cannot be done. Now cut down tlie 
plant to about five or six feet in length, and prune ofl* all the side shoots 
so as to have only one stem. This must be repeated every year, for on 
this in a great measure rests the success of its flowering freely. It 
must now be allowed to repose, only watered at the roots when the 
soil shows signs of dryness, and preventing the action of any other ex- 
citement until about the middle of April, when it will again show signs 
of growth. Then top dress, or pot if required. And when the young 
shoots have extended to three or four inches in length, thin them out to 
not more than six for training, and plant the rest as cuttings, in pots 
of sand, placed under a hand«glas8 in heat. 

[The above is extracted from that excellent publication, Paxton's 
" Magazine of Botany." We also figured this beautiful flowering 
climber in a former volume. It certainly merits a place in every hot- 
house, conservatory, or warm greenhouse. It can be procured very cheap. 
Easy of culture, grows freely and blooms profusely. Its beautiful 
orange-nankeen flowers are borne in large clusters.] 




m THE FLOWZH &AEB£N. - 

THE Chrysanthemum is the mo^t valuable plant we have 
for autumn rlef'orafioti fit.lmr f )T tlip gfr^ieiihniT:^ nr 
the flower garden, it fills up a blank that no other plant we have could do. 
It mgffpMeB, too, a profusion of beauty in almost every ck)lour. It has 
beeome^a desidemtum in all well managed flower gardens, having the 
i^ieiiitf, to plant a proper proportion of the most showy kinds of Ghry^* 
- samfaemums, which ornament it, when the season kei^ open, up to 
Deeember. This autumn they are injured somewhat earlier than 
usual. In order to have the flower garden lively as possible the suC'* 
oetrion to Chrysanthemums must be made up with overseen shrubs t 
it is veackily done at a trifling cost by plunging in potted f>}ants of 
Laoriitinus, Aueuba, myrtlo^leaved, broad«leaved, and variegated Box, 
Holli«i»-^old and silver^striped, edged, ^., also the entire gteeti" 
leaved, tho yellow4>erried, and dwarf-fruited crimson, <S(C., Arbutus, 
Rhododendron, Mahonia aquifolia, Phillyrea^Arbor vitce. Bay, Kalmia 
laidfolia, dwarf laurels. Daphne pontica, cedars, &e. A gardeh thus 
foniilied produces a very cheering appearance, and those who have not 
se^i one so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and 
flnished neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small ex- 
peBMS producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for 
several months. If any Tulip bulbs be still out of ground, plant them 
as early as. possible. 

Aivxaf 0]f£S.<-^There are a number'of very hands6me single varieties 
of thb eariy spring flowe*, and wbl<;h are highly ornamental to a flower 
garden, whether in patches in the beds, or as an edging thereto. To 
bloom well next season they must be planted immediately. May be 
had cheap. 

Gentianella. — ^This is a most charming spring flower, suited ad- 
. mirably for edging, or for patches. Its Intense blue flowers in contrast 
with Anemones, Hepaticas, and similar early blooming ones Is very 
striking. Jt, too, is a cheap plant. Attention will he necessary to 
protect the tender kinds of herbaceous by a layer of dry leaves, pots, 
boughs or branches of evergreens, &c., also the stems of tender climb- 
ing and other Koses, by tying a covering of furze over them, that, 
whilst it fully protects, admits suflieiency of air for the well-being of 
the plant. 

Auriculas, and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in flne weather, 
and but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pinks^ Ae., kept in pots. DahHa roots should be looked cf^^t, to see 
if «ttj are moulding or fik^ly>lo damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are laid in heaps. Kewly-planted shrubs shottld be secured, so 
Vol. XVI. No. 24.— iV.s: 2 c 
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that tliqr are not loosened by the wind. The pots of Carnations and 
Picotees should be placed in a situation where they may have a free 
air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under a glass case it 
will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of the 
winter, or many will, in all probability, be destroyed. Where it b 
desinible to leave patches of border flowers undistributed, reduce them 
to a suitable size by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it 
is wished to have a vigorous specimen, it b requisite to leave a portion 
thus undisturbed. Ten Weeks Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for 
blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, must not 
be over-watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool flraune, well 
secured by soil or ashes at the sides, ^and pl^ty of mats or reeds to 
cover at night, will answer well/ Tender evergreens, newly planted; 
would be ^nefited by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the 
roots. - During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds 
upon grass lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conv^ed at tlie 
time, so that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds 
for forcing Boses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. . Tan 
or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water 
or steam. New-planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their 
roots protected by laying some mulch, &c. Suckers of Boses, dec, 
should now be taken ofi* and re-planted for making budies, or put in 
nursery rows ; soils for compost should now be obtained. Beds of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., should have occasional protection. Any 
roots not planted may successfully be done, in dry mild weather, till 
February. Sweet Violets : plant these little gems as much as possible 
along the sides of walks, near seats, rooms, babks, under trees, Sec^ 
They are so highly firagrant as always to be acceptable, and more espe- 
cially being lovely early spring flowers. Encourage ail the eharming 
spring ornaments as much as possible ; Crocuses are pretty flowers, 
always gay in sunshine, and give a peculiar cheerfulness to every place 
they occupy, never be sparing in quantity of it near^a dwelling-house. 
Do not omit the first flower that awakes thee from the repose of winter, 
that lovely one, 

^^ A flow'r that first in this sweet garden smiFd 
To virgins sacred, and the Snowdbop styl'd.** 

IN THIS STOVE. 
Boses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian lilacs. Azaleas, Bhododen- 
drons. Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Bhodoras, Cinerarias, Hyacintha, 
Ribeses, Sweet Violets, Heliotropes, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilie»9 of the* 
Valley, Correas, Deutzias, Mezereums, Hepaticas, Ganienias, Cupheas, 
New Blue Heliotropes, Scarlet Pelargoniums, Salvias, Chinese Prim- 
roses, <&c., required to bloom from January, should be brought in early 
in the present month. The plants should be placed at first in the 
coolest part of the house ; never allow them to want wafer. Pots or 
boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, 
so as to have a succession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight 
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in growing tome diowy Hyacinths or othor baUxMU pluatSy for tdom- 
ing a room or window, &e,j in winter or early in spring, have bem 
frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of 
others. This principaUy arises from the inability of the plant to 
develop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of moistare it 
imbib^, on account of its upper surface being acted upon too imrae* 
diatdy by the atmosphere, &c. ; hence arises the necessity of covering 
the bulb. That such is a fiict is evidenced by the admirable and certain 
success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is covered with 
about ax inches of old spent bark. This or some similar light ma- 
terial should always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses 
we prefer starting in the cold bark, and then transferring them to the 
glasses whoi the roots are about two inches long. Where such cover- 
ing is not ad<^ted, it is of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept 
in a dark place till the roots are two or three inches long, and then 
bring them to the light. Always use water for the glasses that is just 
warm, cold water gives a check which greatly injures the roots and 
consequaatly the bloom. QMti» plants that have been kept out of 
doors, or in the gre enho use, should occasionally be brought into the 
stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced 
plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco- 
water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn brown, 
(the efiect of diunage by red spider), a syringe of ^soap-suds at the 
under side of the leaves is efiectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
substance remaining, not^only kills those it is applied to, but prevents 
others returning there. The old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its 
flne blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesnerise zebrina, Justicia pul* 
cherrima, and Aphellandria cristata, are fine winter ornamental bloom- 
ing plants. 

IN TH£ G&£ENHOUS£, 4te. 
As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary, and for 
the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy ^nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the day-time, but 
mind to keep the plants from damage by frost. The plants must no 
be watered overhead. Some of the Chrysanthemums that are g^wn 
in pots and taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a 
number of suckers. If the ofisets are wanted for the increase of the 
kind, it is advisable to pinch ofi* the tops, so as to prevent their ex- 
hausting the plant to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds 
are thinned out freely, it conduces to the increased size .of those left. 
If the oflsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. 
Attention will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if 
given : give manure- water occasionally. If the 'plant is allowed to 
wither, it checks the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. So much 
do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully per^ 
suaded thdr beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will 
most amply repay for any labour that may be bestowed on the plants. 
If seed be desired, retain the blooming stems on the plants, and keep 
them for some time in an airy warm situation to perfect. 

2c2 
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'DM&BL wB9d k bMt wlained in the beada aa grawQ) spread aiiiyly 
when tliegr will not be liable to mould, aii4 kept in a dry but not too 
hot a situation i beinff thus kept in the chaff, the imaU leeda wUl not 
BhriWl, but be'kept plump. The roots must be dried well belbre being 
put away, or will be liable to rot. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open 
air, will require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the 
first winter, over the tops too, by furae branches, canvas, wicker 
baskets, Ae. 

If menhouse plants require watering or syrin^ng over the tops, 
let it be done on the momii^ of a clear day, when air can be admitted i 
and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. 

Be eareful to protect beds of what are technically called <^ florists' 
Bowers,'' should severe weather occur. Calceolarias that were cut 
down and re-potted last month will require attention, not to water too 
much, or they will damp off. Keep them in a eool situation. Whilst 
in a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the under* 
side numerous rootlets. Where such are produced, the roots should 
be taken otTand potted; they make fine plants for next season, and 
are more easily propagated now than at any other season. 

PBULRaoNiuMs. — Plauts for exhibitions should be re^potted l^ the 
middle of this month (see articles upon in former numbers) ; accord* 
ing to the siie of the plants must be the pots« The smallest-aixed pots 
in which plants are to be when shown are the 24's ; they are eight 
inches in diameter ; and the largest-siaed are eleven inches in diameter. 
The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but a sise less, and 
in February be re>potted into their final pota« The plants must not he 
crowded together, but be kept apart. 

CiNEBABiAs are often attacked at this season by the green fly i let 
the plants be placed in a hot-bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco v 
smoke at the first appearance of the Insects. 



WALKS. 

}Ir. Ml&E^Aif, gwie^xer to Colonel Harcourt, in the Isle of Wight, 
sa^ that goods hard, permanent walks ar^ made by covering them three 
inches thick with the following mixture^ To three bushels of coal 
aahea, not ^fted very fiqoi add one bushel of fine gravel, Add water 
to th^u^, and mix them until they become about as soA a| mortar. 
Spread it over the walks, the surface of which previously should be 
slightly broken, and raked snxooth. Make the luortar-like mixture 
even by spreadii^ it with a piece of board. It will become hard in a 
few d^ys. — Gardemr^s ChrmdcU^ 
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NEW OB BABE PLANTS. 



A. 

Acacia argyrophylla, 194; celastrifolia, 100; cu1tnforme> 100^ 
deutifersi 10Q;'leptoneura, 26; liniata, lOO ; epaar^inata, 100 
nigrescens, 100; oncinophylla, 50; pentastema, 100; prae- 
morsa, 100; pulchella, 123; rotundifolia, 194; soppora, 100 
sulcata ..... 

Achimenes Candida, 257, 289; occellafa, 73, 101; pulchtnlmua^ 
222 ; venusta, 125 ; ^pmea (Knight's) 

Adamia versicolor • * 

i^schynanthua longifloi us 

Affalmyla stamina 

Allamanda Schottii 

AUoplectus concolor 

Anemone hybrids 

Angelonia angustifolia . 

Anopterus glandulosus. 

Aquilegia leptocerus . • . 

Aristolochta anguicida, 74 ; grandiflora . 

Arnebia echioides . • 

Arpophylluro giganteum 



figuredt 



74, 



100 

2 

209 

74 

29. 121 

50, 208 

18i 

289 

282 

74 

290 

97 

290 

175 



aao 



B. 



Batfdiia MUMioens • • • • . • ^19 
Bqj^niaaununtmeam, 265; Fischerii, 123; homonyiii, 122 s par- 

viflora,52; ramentacea, 29; xebrina . • .29 

Bignonia grandiflora, 29 ; speciosa • « • • 123 

Browallia speciosa, 2 ; Jamesonii • • • 165 

Burtonia Yilloia ••••.. 290 

C. 

• 

Cantaa bioolor, 290.; dependens, 175, 220: pyiifolia • • 195 

Cagselia integrifolia • • • • • • 122 

CflBlogyne, jpMte« • • ... • • 195 

CerHtostema lon^iflorum • . • • • 266 

Ceropegia Cunninghamia • • « . « 27 

CbflBnestes lanceolata ...••• 3 
Chtrita M oonii • • • • • • figured, 193,291 

Cboroiema iUva ' • • • • • 27 

Clematii indivisa. var. lobala • • • • . 266 

Clerodendron capitatum, 50 ; seandens «... 50 

CcHrynocarpus IsBvigata* « • • • • 146 

Cuphea lileDoidei •••••. 74 

Cjmbidium ebumeum • • • • ... 3 

D. 

Dendrobium anosmum • • • . • |46 
Dielytra ipectabilii .•«.... 101,195 

E. . 

Echinacea intermedia • • • • • • 122 

Echinoeactui chloropthaUnus « « • « , 122 
Epaciis bioolor, 266 ; campanulaf a maxima, 266 ; deUeata, 266 ; 

mucronata, 101 ^ palludosa • • • • • 100 

£|U8cia bicolor • • ^ « « ^ . 220 

Eriostemon neriifolium. « * . . « .146 

Erythrina BidwiUii • • . • . 98 

Exacum tetragonum. Tar. bicolor • • • 3 

F. 

Fonytbia viridissima • • • . . • 116 

Franciscea gracilis « • • • « * • 3 

Fuchsia dependens, 52 ; spectabilis, ^i^red^ 145; tetradactyla 209 

G. 

Oardenia nitida •••• 4 

Gioriosa Leopddina • • • • • • 29 

Gesneria Libanensis, 46 ; magnifica, 222; pardina, 27; triflora 4 
Gloxinia albococcinea, 123} Handleyana, 123; insignia, 138; 

speciosa rubra, 123 ; species, 123 ; Teuchlerii • Jigwred, 194, 123 

Gmelina Rhreedii • • • • « . 241 

Goldfussia isophylla . • . • . , 98 

Gomphrena officmalis • • . . . 267 

Gongora raaculata, var. tricolor • • . • 4 

Grischowia hirta • • . • . • 51 



Helichrysum purpureum macranthum » 
Heterocentrum Mexicanum . • 

Hindsia^ species • « « 



123 
29 
52 
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Hoya bella, 267 ; diiBaniWBiidlift, 27 ; imperiali 
Hypocyrto glalnra • 

L 

lambosa Makceosii • • 

Impttiensrepens. • 

Ixora Javanica, 28, 146 ; lancedaria 

J. 
Jasminum nudiflonim • 
Jatropha podagrica « 

Lagerstnemia elegans . 
Lopimea malacophylla « 
LtyHDus affinis • • 



18 



Miltonia Karwinskii 
Mitraria coccinea 
Monardella undulata 



Napoleana imperialif 
Nymphna, ipiciei 



M. 



N. 



O. 



176, 242 
127 



291 
267 
267 



A2» 242 
146 



28 

99 

291 



222 
291 



1S9 

4 



5; spilopterum 



62,99 
75 
Jigured^ 241 
&l 
242 
75 
Sipbocampylot glandnlofua, 166'; tamiettlsfloriif, 267 ; pobcfCMf 129 
Sobnlia maenuitlui. Tar* fplendenf • , .. « 6 

Solandra Usvifl • ••«««. 28 



Leopoklina, 28; 



267 
76 



221 

291 

147 

29 



Oncidium amicatum, 4 ; curtttm, 5 ; pelicanum, 
Orothamnus Zeyheri • 

P. 

PsBonia Moutan^ atropurpurea, 221 ; M. globosa, 221 ; M. ii« 
lacina, 221 ; M. parviflora, 221 ; M* aaloionea t • 

Passiilrara amabilii 

Pentstemon lanoeolatui 

Petunia, species 

Phlox iinbricata,>^^et( 121; imperialit, 76 ; 
Rodigaii . , . • . . . . 76 

PlumM^o Larpento .• • « • • JIgwred. I 

Primula Stuartii «••••• 75 

ProBtranthera lasianthui • • • • • 123 

E. 

, Javanicttin var. 
^flaTum, 197 ; JaTanicum, 291 ; kmgifloruiii, 196 ; NUagirienm, 
195; Standbhii, 99 ; verticillatuni • • • • 196 

Rosa anemoiwilora • • « • * • • 147 

8. 

Salvia geaneriilora, 100 ; oppotitiflora 
Satjrmni aaieum 
ebiaantbiii retosui, Yar. albua 
SdiweriDia superlMi • 
Sericographuft Gbiesbragbtiaiia 
Sida intcgerrima 



333 

Slatio0 fruUscens 
Stenorhyncbus cinnabarinui 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum 
Strobilanthus lactatut • 
Stylidium scandens 
S wainsonia coronilhefolia 



IV1>IX« 



T- 



Tccoma leucoxylon . , - • . . • . 

Tbibaudia ixiicrophylla, 28, 14>; Picbincbensis, vaL 

Ttyinbergia Doddsii • 

TbyrsacaDthus strictus • 

Tritonia aurea • . . '. . • 

Tropeeolum Smitbii • . • • - 



V. 



Vaccinium leucostomum 
Veronica axilliflora 
Victoria regia . • 

Viola lutea 
Vriesia splendens 



Weigela rosea • 
Zauscbnerift Califomica. 



glabra 



W. 

z. 



Page 

129 

5 

122, 222 

99 

221 

291 



222 
6 

268 
147 

197 



148 

52 

Jjgured, 149 

138 

197 



242 



figured^ 265 
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Cbirita Moonii . . .^^ 

Cbrysanthemum. King of Crimsoi^a 

-, N,ancy de Sermet . 

C'm«nuria, Climax 

_ Madame Cerito 

Dablia, Empereur de Maroc 
Fuebsia spectabilis 
Gloxinia Teucblerii 
Mitraria coccinea • 

Pelargonium. Defiance 

— , — Hero of Surrey 

Phlox imbricata 
Plumbago Larpentae • 
iScbizanlhus retusus, var. albus 
Tritonia aurea .... 
Victoria regia • 
Zauiehneria Califomica 
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